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HOW TO DRESS HIM. 


[Lone before public attention was called to the subject by public calamity, 
most of those who had a familiar knowledge of the soldier, his wants and 
habits, must have been painfully conscious of the many defects in our mili- 
tary system. The following remarks were written with the intent of expos- 
ing one—the clothing iniquity. The completion of the design was interrupted 
by the commencement of war. The pen was thrown aside for the sword— 
other duties demanded my attention, and the project slumbered between the 
boards of a portfolio. The events which have since proved the truth of these 
remarks, have given additional interest and importance to the evils they 
denounce, and the changes they advocate : what was once expedient has now 
become a necessity. I have therefore sent them forth without altering their 
original prophetic character. They were written with an apprehension that 
our system would break down under trial, but with no anticipation that the 
evils it might produce would be so terrible. Dread realities have outstripped 
theory. fearfully has the system been illustrated in the first campaign! 
Fearfully verified has been the remark, that bad clothing and a bad commis- 
sariat were ever more fatal to the British soldier than the enemies he met in 
battle! May the dread experiences he has furnished, and the many voices 
raised in his behalf, be not in vain.] 


CHAPTER I. 











How to dress him ?—Start not, 
shade of Mistress Glasse! no sacrile- 
gious foot is treading o’er thine ashes. 
Let not those fieree moustaches which 
adorn thy face, O Alexis Soyer!—as 
depicted on the labels of sauce and 
relish—bristle up as at the approach 
of some invader of thy gastronome 
empire. No revolution is threatened 
to thy realm—no revolution in stews 
and stew-pans, spits and roasts. It 


is no hare, first to be eaught, then 
paunched, seethed, and basted—no, 
fat eapon, to undergo a series of truss- 
ing and larding, that we would dress. 
The object of our dressing is beyond 
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and above thine art—respected and 
respectable as it is—O venerable 
Glasse! O redoubted Soyer! It is a 
man—a man, too, of the class which 
has, perhaps, among all the vocations, 
won most honour and attracted most 
notice since the world’s beginning. 
Yes; the soldier certainly stands 
prominent in the world’s panorama. 
Princes have petted him—poets have 
rhapsodised him—historians flattered, 
beauty smiled upon him. In respect 
of the world’s estimation he has 
nought to complain of. The world 
has used him well; but it has taken 
it out of him in the dressing. The 
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man whom the world has ever de- 
lighted to honour, the world has ever 
delighted in disfiguring and encum- 
bering. It has seemed to say, “Go 
forth and fight. Come back victo- 
rioux, and honours shall be showered 
upon you—feasts shall be spread for 
you—bright eyes shall flash on you— 
minstrels shall sing of you. Your 
name shall be in our mouths—your 
statue in our public haunts; but we 
must be allowed to panoply you ac- 
cording to our own will and our own 
fashion. We will decorate and dis- 
tinguish you among citizens; but 
your garb must. be after our own 
devices. You may wear the Water- 
loo medal on the breast, but there 
must be the Albert shako on the 
head.” Such is the balance which 
has ever been struck. Each age has 
honoured the soldier—has either feared 
or caressed him; but each has, also, 
either dressed him like a clown, 
weighted him like a pack-horse, or 
straitened him like a maniac. 

There have been lucid. intervals 
when the world has had gleams of 
wisdom on this subject. Those inter- 
vals are most frequent in which he 
has dressed picturesquely to please 
the eye; rare enough those in which 
he has been equipped with a fitness 
for his work. Ever and anon some 
great soldier or practical warrior age 
has cast off the trammels of conven- 
tionality, and sent forth the soldier 
armed and arrayed for the develop- 
ment of his strength and courage in 
their fulness. But these have been 
rare—rare as the great men and the 
great ages who have swept away the 
other cobwebs which the world is. for 
weaving betwixt their advents. What 
a gallery of caricatures would be the 
portraits of all the soldier costumes 
which man has originated! What a 
succession of all that is vile in inven- 
tion, or useless in practice! How we 
of the nineteenth century ;—we, the 
foremost in the files of time—should 
laugh at them! What Guys! How 
the practical man would point at the 
quilted jackets and the overlaid steel- 
plates; and yet, O enlightenment of 
this day! there is another figure to 
follow. It is that of a man with a 
hat on his head, hard and inflexible 
as iron, and gainly as an inverted 
stew-pan; with a coat of brick-dust 
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colour, tight in the chest, short in the 
waist, and adorned with swallow 
tails; with a leather band round his 
neck; with little, narrow straps press- 
ing on all his muscles and fettering 
his limbs; with coarse unbending 
trousers and shapeless boots. This 
man belongs to thee and thine age of 
practical wisdom ; and perhaps com- 
ing generations may deem the last 
worse than the first. There certainly 
have been especial delusions, which 
the world has hugged with besotted 
fondness age after age; and this is 
one of them—this dressing of the 
soldier with regard to fancy, fashion, 
defence, appearance, anything rather 
than with regard to the work he has 
to do. The work he has to do and 
his means of doing it seem seldom to 
have formed elements in the art of 
dressing him. Sometimes the delu- 
sion has taken one shape, sometimes 
another. Now it shows itself in trick- 
ing out the soldier like a popinjay— 
now in encasing him like a tortoise. 
One or the other he has ever been 
doomed to be—a mass of feathers, 
frippery, and particolors, or a living 
form within a dead shell of iron, steel, 
or brass. 

In the early developments of sav- 
age life, the first warrior race were, 
of necessity, confined to their skins, 
tunics, or even more simple adorn- 
ment. Success or defeat, however, 
soon brought innovation. If swept 
back by the superior discipline of a 
more advanced people, they would, in 
their repeated struggles, mix up with 
their lessons of defeat an imitation of 
the garb, as well as of the arms and 
organisation of the conquerors. If 
victors, the barbaric eye and barbaric 
taste could not resist the show and 
pretence of ornamental or defensive 
panoply; and the men who had 
triumphed over some enervated race 
by their free unfettered strength and 
unencumbered energy, were soon eager 
to immure their vigour within iron 
casings, or to bedeck it with gew- 
gaws. ‘The Goth was readily caught 
by Pretorian splendour. The Nor- 
man harness soon glittered below the 
turban of the Moor. 

Progress in military science, or 
martial glory, seems ever to have 
generated the idea that the soldier 
was to be made fire-proof, sword- 
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proof, bullet-proof—to be turned into 
a little moveable fortress. The prin- 
ciple of assault was sacrificed to that 
of defence. The power of movement, 
endurance, and effective action, was 
overlooked and overlaid by the study 
of protection. 

Even the clear-headed Greek, who 
was always conscious of the effect of 
rapid movement, had great faith in 
defensive armour. ‘The shield was 
more sacred to him than the sword. 
The soldier with him, as with us, was 
a costly material; and he thought to 

reserve and make the most of him 
by shielding his body. When cam- 
paigns were short, and the soldier’s 
services seldom continuous, this idea 
was not so irrational; but in those 
who have a life interest in him, it 
seems very madness to waste a third 
of his strength and energies in weight 
and cumber. Strange as this delusion 
was, still stranger is the tenacity with 
which nations have clung to the de- 
fensive form, after the defensive prin- 
ciple has been exploded. Gunpowder 
upset helmet, steel hat, and morion ; 
but, as cumberers of the head and 
deadeners of the brain, they have 
still a representative in the modern 
shako. 

So strong is the connection betwixt 
the human mind and this delusion, 
that even the most practical age has 
not had courage enough to cast it off; 
and so the poor soldier has gone down 
through all time masquerading in 
motley, or sweating out his strength 
and patience under his heavy bur- 
dens, Will it be otherwise in our 
day? Will it be the honour of our 
age to cast it off? We doubt—we 
fear not. This is a wondrous age for 
condemning, but not for executing. 
How many abuses have been haled 
forth to light; judged by public opin- 
ion, sentenced, and doomed to death; 
and yet:they live. ‘The way from the 
dock to the gibbet with them is long. 
They drag on from reprieve to re- 
= until the dread of annihilation 

omes more and more shadowy, 
and they come forth, some like Agag, 
delicately, hoping the bitterness of 
death is past; others standing up 
bold and defiant, daring the world. 
And there is no one to hew them in 
pieces or tread them down. Among 
the many desperate culprits thus ar- 
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raigned, the abuse of the soldier’s ap- 
parel may seem a minor one. It 
affects not the welfare of the common- 
weal; has no general bearing, appar- 
ently, on the welfare of the people: 
but it may affect the future efficiency 
of our armies; it may turn the scale 
of a well-poised battle-field. It will, 
as it has done before, in coming strug- 
gles, break down many a_ stalwart 
frame, and bear down many a gallant 
heart. How many a fine fellow, 
whose strength would have been felt 
in the charge, has fallen back, crippled 
and foot-sore, to the hospital, from his 
heavy misshapen boot! How many 
a stout recruit, whose heart was with 
his comrades in the battle, has dropped 
down by the roadside, wayworn and 
exhausted, by the ill-poised knapsack 
and lumbering shako! Yet all these 
things are now—even now, when war 
is lowering darkly and heavily before 
us. 
Of all abuses, it seems the easiest 
to be rid of. There are no vested 
interests to suffer—no opposition—no 
prejudices to be encountered, save 
those offered by clothiers, contractors, 
and superannuated buffsticks. The 
thing has been written about, talked 
about—opinions have been taken— 
committees have sat—a stroke of the 
pen alone seems enough to finish the 
matter; and yet, year after year, 
out come the old brick-dust coat, the 
infernal shako, and all the parapher- 
nalia unaltered, unamended. Alas 
for our practical wisdom !—alas for 
our common sense !—when we are not 
equal to the petty task of dressing 
the soldier fitly for his workt What 
wonder is it that Chancery iniquities 
and charitable trusts hold their own, 
when such a petty abuse as this can 
laugh at our beard ! 

How, then, shall we dress him ? 

Does the past offer no suggestions ? 
In its long roll of warrior races and 
war experiences can there be found 
no standard—no model? Has man 
been warring ever since the Fall, with- 
out discovering the best dress in which 
to fight ? It would seem so. The his- 
tory of military costume is wonder- 
fully complete and continuous; it 
passes before us in almost perfect dio- 
ramic order. Each age has its own 
portraiture. Many are the warnings, 
few the lessons, portrayed therein. 
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One error runs through all, like the 
likeness in a gallery of family por- 
traits. 

The Arab exhibits before us the 
simple stage of military dress—little 
altered, little added to, since the pri- 
mitive times. Light, loose, soft, and 
sun-repelling, it suited the man and 
the climate; and, as was shown when 
he appeared as conqueror and invader 
in after ages, it suited well with the 
light array and rapid movement which 
enabled him to sweep over nations 
like the whirlwind of his own desert. 
He represented the principle that a 
man’s free strength was his best 
defence. 

The walls of Thebes and Nineveh 
reveal to us how quickly man de- 
parted from this first stage. The old 
Egyptian had some sensible notions 
on the subject of the soldier’s dress. 
We may laugh at the grotesqueness 
of the figures in his pictures, but some 
good hints may be gathered therefrom. 
He could not wholly resist the attrac- 
tion of armour, but was wise enough 
in his generation to know that to bur- 
den or hamper the head of a man who 
has work to do, or toil to undergo, is 
to throw away half his strength and 
half his endurance; and that to cover 
the loins, and protect the seat of so 
many diseases from cold, chill, or wet, 
was a grand defensive principle. The 
Assyrian, again, rejoiced in chariots 
and horsemen. He delighted in coats- 
of-mail, iron helmets, large bossed 
shields, and revelled in the defensive 
absurdity as deeply as cur old Nor- 
mans themselves. 

The Greek—the great hero type— 
the great author of strategy and tac- 
ties—the foot-soldier of antiquity— 
based his military policy on the 
maxim, that to preserve a citizen was 
a first principle of war; and that this 
was to be carried out by loading him 
with breastplate, backplate, helmet, 
and greaves. That this policy was 
fallacious we have no doubt now. 
Could it be tested by raising up all 
those who throughout time have been 
saved by the detensive principle, and 
those who have suffered from it, what 
a host of the halt, the maimed, and 
the blind, the crushed, the broken, 
and the sun-stricken, would there be 
on one side! How few, how very few, 
we fear, of the saved on the other! 
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The Roman, too—-the man who 
was pre-eminently the soldier—who 
accepted the vocation as the destiny 
of his racee—who was born, swaddled, 
and bred for war—even he, to whom 
war was a familiar duty and a daily 
thought, marred the perfection of his 
system by the self-same error. 

From the times of the Republie to 
the days when Goth, Hun, and Van- 
dal trod him out, the Roman soldier 
carried a weight which might have 
crushed a pack-horse. Dearly did he 
pay the penalty when, in the latter 
days, his heavily armed legions were 
matched against northern vigour and 
elasticity. 

It remained for the Norman to 
earry the system to the extreme of 
absurdity. He makes a noble figure, 
as depicted by romancists and trouba- 
dours, in his knightly panoply, with 
plumed casque, flowing scarf, and 
glittering shield; but the reality, as 
we see it in Grose’s drawings and the 
set-up suits in old armouries, is rather 
grotesque than imposing. Though 
clothed from head to foot in hauberk, 
hood, breeches, sabatons, gauntlets, 
and sleeves of mail, his ingenuity 
was continually exercised in making 
impenetrability more impenetrable. 
Piece was added to piece until the 
man was lost beucath his armour, 
and became nothing more than a 
mechanical mass of metal set in mo- 
tion on a certain point. 

It is strange that the men who be- 
got the noble idea of chivalry, and 
fostered it into birth, should have 
clothed it in an outward form so un- 
congenial and repellant. Strange in- 
deed! that men who spoke of glory as 
the breath of their nostrils, should 
seek it, clad from head to heel in im- 
penetrability’! 

Thus the system dragged on a pro- 
tracted existence, living unto effete- 
ness, and drawing on the manhood 
of Europe with it, until the ex- 
amples of a few great soldier minds, 
the improvements in the use of gun- 
powder, and the development of in- 
fantry as- the arm of war, made tho 
world reject and cast it off for ever. 

The Swiss, the fathers of European 
infantry, taught the first lesson, by 
showing that the free quick step, and 
the free strong arm, were better than 
hauberk or morion, and: that the sol- 
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dier’s true defence lay in the free ac- 
tion of his own limbs rather than in 
plates of iron or links of metal. The 
Great. Captain, who had seen the 
Swiss in the field, modelled his batta- 
lions after them. 

Gustavus Adolphus, another maker 
and modeller of armies, preferred the 
strength and endurance of the soldier 
to his impenetrability, lightened his 


burdens, stripped off his swaddling. 


bands, and then marched and worked 
him, as he had not been marched and 
worked for centuries. 

The lessons of these great soldiers, 
and the sharper Jessons of experience, 
woke up mankind at last, and sepa- 
rated them reluctantly from the idea 
they had clung to for centuries. The 
system of defensive armour died a 
natural death at last. It came to its 
end in England in the time of William 
the Third, and the Tower became then 
the limbo of departed steel-pots and 
cuirasses. There they are now for 
men to wonder at. The liberation of 
the foot-soldier from his outwork of 
metal was complete, but his brethren 
of the cavalry continue still to bear 
about with them the re:ics of the past. 
A buff coat succeeded, and thus, as 
old Grose says, when tolling its knell, 
“defensive armour terminated in the 
same material with which it began— 
the skins of animals.” The delusion 
was so far over, and the world was 
rid of it. Having entombed the sub- 
stance, however, we still cling to the 
shadow; having cast off the principle, 
we still hug the form. The soldier no 
longer marches under a hundred weight 
of metal, but he is still a victim to the 
binding, irritating pressure on head, 
body, and limbs. The buff-coat cra, 
and the period which followed, seem 
to have formed a lucid interval in the 
nation’s idea of dressing the soldier. 
The interval was short. A spirit of 
change was hovering over the soldier. 

About mid-way in the eighteenth 
century, a great military reformer 
sprang up, who clothed men, drilled 
them, and fought battles with them, 
after a fashion, and according to prin- 
ciples which were never seen or heard 
of before. Straightway this man, Fre- 
derick of Prussia, became the model 
of suldier-making. The article was 
hencefurth to be manufactured, cut, 
and fashioned after his pattern, It 
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was eagerly welcomed in England, 
and being approved of, the system was 
adopted. It never oceurred to its 
foster-fatkers and nursing-mothers to 
raise the question, whether the Prus- 
sian might not have a native aptitude 
for being buckled in and puffed out— 
for being half choked, stitfened into a 
machine, and drilled to the minuteness 
of an inch, and the Englishman have 
an antipathy to the same; or whether 
the dress and system which suited 
men whose sphere of action lay within 
an even temperature, would be equally 
adapted for those who were to serve 
under every variety of climate and 
circumstance. Aptitude! adaptabi- 
lity! Nonsense! The system was Pro- 
crustean. The man nust be fitted to 
his coat; the coat must suit anywhere 
and everywhere. Uniformity was the 
grand principle—the vitality of the 
system; so it was established; and 
the edict went forth that the British 
army was to be Germanised. The 
soldier was, accordingly, turned over 
to tailors, and barbers, and drill-ser- 
geants, to work their-wicked wills 
upon; put into a military crucible 
and turned out according to pattern; 
buttoned up, and strépped down; 
pulled in at the waist, and padded 
out at the breast; clubbed, pigtailed, 
and pipeclayed, half throttled by a 
stock; his arms: pinned to his side, 
and his feet turned out at an angle. 
The poor fellow, who was rather a 
swash buckler, a dashing rogue in his 
old loose coat and dégagé neckeloth, 
must surely have exclaimed, after his 
transformation, with the little woman 
in the story, “ This is none of I.” 

Such as he was, he must go forth 
to mount guard on the scorching rock 
of Gibraltar, to fight under the burn- 
ing sun of Hindostan, and thread the 
wildernesses of America ; not a button 
was to be relaxed, not a drachm. of 
pipeclay omitted. 

With the costume came a system of 
drill which, like its twin brother, was 
to be uniform, minute, and complex. 
How the soldier lived under both, 
and kept his senses, is past compre- 
hending ! 

There were two classes to whom the 
system was a godsend. Themen who 
had just brains and capacity enough 
to unravel the complexities of drill, 
and thread the maze of endless ma- 
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neeuvres, but who could never hope to 
conceive the great thoughts, or com- 
prehend the great principles, of soldier- 
ship, caught eagerly at the drill-book. 
How they could show their ingenuity ! 
They could invent and convert; turn 
round into square, triangle into ob- 
long—could move and remove, upset 
and construct figures of men, like the 
pieces in a Chinese puzzle, and do all 
with the precision of a stop-watch, 
and the accuracy of a pace-stick. They 
had found a sphere for their faculties, 
and the buffsticks were triumphant! 
There were others to whom drill was 
an Eleusinian mystery, but they could 
measure the distance betwixt buttons, 
define the set of a pig-tail, the breadth 
of a coat-tail—could tell the extent 
to which a stock could be tightened 
without producing suffocation. What 
eyes they had for these things! They 
were lynxes! Let not the desperate 
delinquent who dared to deviate one 
inch from the regulation, hope to 
escape them! They were somebodies 
now. They, too, had a vocation; and 
the “pipeclays” were as jubilant as 
their brethren the “ buffsticks.” 

What petty tyranny grew up under 
this joint system. We believe the 
world has suffered more from its petty 
tyrants and petty tyrannies—has en- 
dured more of bitterness and heart- 
sickness under them, than from all the 
open oppression and wrong which has 
been flung upon it. Sure we are that 
the wearisomeness and worry of detail 
inflicted by “buffsticks” and “ pipe- 
clays” have goaded more soldiers to 
insubordination, driven them into de- 
bauchery, or thrown them into despair, 
than the most iron-handed despotism 
ever wielded by martinets. 

Under such auspices the system 
flourished. Petted and fondled by 
big-wigs, it sunned itself on parades, 
spread out its glories at reviews, bab- 
bled at clubs, and chuckled over the 
marvellous genius which had made 
such a perfect machine. The time 
came, however, when this pretty game 
of soldiers was to be played on rougher 
ground. There was rebellion in Ame- 
rica. The British soldier must quell 
it. Of course, twas mere moonshine 
this! The rebels could never stand 
the sight of the symmetrical array of 
such a well-buttoned, well-pigtailed 
army; or, if they did, the display of 
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the most simple of the hundred-and- 
one manceuvres must awe them into 
submission. Strangely enough! they 
not only cared naught for these things, 
but even presumed to out-march, out- 
flank, and out-manceuvre the system! 
Yes: there were the English soldiers 
buttoned to exactitude—not a pigtail 
awry—trained to move over a given 
space in a given time, at a given pace 
and with a given measure—held in 
check by men in smock-frocks and 
blouses, who had never worn a stock 
or stepped to a pace-stick in their 
lives. This was incredible. Buff- 
stickism was wonder-stricken. How 
could it be? The English soldier 
might have told,—the English soldier, 
who was eating out his heart with 
rage and vexation at being fired at 
from behind hedges by foes whom he 
was always pursuing and never catch- 
ing; who would have given his right 
arm or the best years of his life for 
one hour’s fight, hand to hand; but 
he seldom had the opportunity. How 
could it be? He would have’ pointed, 
perhaps, to the heavy baggage-trains 
which must follow his march; to the 
complicated movements of the system, 
which was compelled, like the croco- 
dile, to move by certain lines, whilst 
the enemy went hither and thither as 
it willed him; to his own hampered, 
ligatured, swaddled body, and to the 
free limbs, the free step of his foe; to 
the clumsy weapon he carried, and to 
the smart rifle which was dealing such 
havoe around him; and might havo 
thought that thus it was easy to see 
how it could be that a force, so ham- 
pered, so encumbered, so impeded by 
precision and fettered by rule, could 
not cope with the difficulties of such a 
country, defended, foot by foot, by 
men who had all the courage of their 
race, and fought with all the energy 
of their new life. Many such things 
he might have said, sadly and bitterly 
enough, perhaps; but he was never 
asked, T'was his part to go on suf- 
fering and toiling, and perhaps he felt 
a sullen, despondent relief, when the 
end came, disastrous and inglorious 
as it was. 

Bufistickism played out the game 
consistently. It never yielded a but- 
ton or a hair. Out-generaled and 
beaten, with two armies captured, 
and scarce ground enough left to move 
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the rest on, it gave up the game, and 
retired astonished, but not convinced 
—beaten, but not repentant. A colony 
was lost, and the prestige of our sol- 
diership darkened. How could this 
be? Buffstickism could not account 
for it. It could not be the fault of 
the system. It must have been be- 
cause some other individual Buffstick 
had not been intrusted with carrying 
it out. 

After this, somehow, there grew up 
the idea among nations that the Eng- 
lishman was not naturally fitted for 
a soldier; that the land was not his 
sphere of action; that his glory must 
be sought on the sea. This belief 
began, like a dark cloud, to creep over 
the British soldier himself. He, whose 
forefathers had fought at Cressy and 
Agincourt, who had done some tough 
work in the Civil Wars, and had beat- 
en, under Marlborough, the best troops 
in the world—he not naturally a sol- 
dier! He thought it could scarcely be, 
and yet it seemed so. A dark time 
was looming before the British army ; 
a great man and a great opportunity 
could alone avert it. The hour and 
the man came. 

A British army landed, under Ar- 
thur Wellesley, in Mondego, on the 
5th of August, 1808. It was the dawn 
of the old glory. 

A strange inauguration scene took 
place then, as related by Portuguese 

asants, who witnessed the disem- 

arkation. It has almost too much of 
the ludicrous to be associated with 
an event so solemn in its conse- 
quences, and grand in its results, as 
that landing ; but it is apropos. 

Before the army advanced? there was 
a general halt, and an order went forth 
for the instant demolition of the pig- 
tails. The order was ruthlessly obey- 
ed; the pigtails were forthwith struck 
off, and strewn along the ground. The 
army marched on. The peasants pick- 
ed up the relies—so the story goes— 
and made them into ropes for their 
water-wheels, which proved so durable 
that they are in use to this day. If 
this story had reached the clubs, what 
dismay and consternation would there 
have been among the Buffsticks ! 
What dire prognostics would they 
have uttered for an army fighting 
without pigtails! What contempt 
would they have felt for a General 
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who could commit such sacrilege! An 
army shorn of its pigtails would be 
like Samson shorn of his locks, and 
would fall an easy prey to the Philis- 
tines. Spite of all, the English soldier 
soon showed that the old blood ran in 
his veins; that, under good leader- 
ship, there was nothing he dared not, 
nothing he could not do. The old 
prestige shone forth again. The feats 
of “that astonishing infantry” illus- 
trated a grand revival. The tale of 
glory was grand—the tale of suffering 
sad enough ; the tale of Gazettes made 
our hearts proud—the tale of the hos- 
pitals was little known; the tale of 
the thousands who filled them, the . 
thousands who had sunk down on the 
march, or broken up in garrisons. 

Bad clothing and a bad commissa- 
riat were more fatal than a battle- 
field. The nation could spare, though 
it mourned over, those who fell win- 
ning victories; but it could ill spare 
those who groaned out their lives, or 
left their strength in hospitals, be- 
cause the authorities at home could 
not attend to such trifles as clothing 
and feeding. 

The great Captain did his utmost 
against the system. He struck down 
some abuses, modified others; but it 
was hydra-headed, and he could cut 
off only one at a time. He remodel- 
led the commissariat, swept away the 
complicities of manceuvre, and did 
somewhat towards re-dressing the sol- 
dier ; but it was little, and in all essen- 
tials the British soldier is as ineffi- 
ciently clad as when he landed in the 
Peninsula. The war over, the great 
Captain seemed to consider his fune- 
tions had ceased. A word from him, 
and the army would have been clad 
on new principles; but he never spake 
it. Some conscientious scruple kept 
him silent. His captains thought as 
he thought, and respected what he 
respected. They had also the natural 
prejudice in favour of things associated 
with their victories. Men are rot 
apt to think the machinery with whic 
they have done great things is the best 
with which they could have been done. 
When the new musket was introduced, 
veterans shook their heads, and said 
“they had seen fine things done with 
old Brown Bess.” 

The prejudices of the past, helped 
by the indifference of the present, 
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have kept us in the error of our ways. 
Those who have seen battles won in 
the scrimped coatee and hard-bound hat, 
think the same things may be done 
again, little wotting of the sacrifice of 
health, the expenditure of material, 
caused by such apparently trivial 
means. ‘Those who have no past see 
a number of stalwart, smart fellows, 
marching about in our garrisons, and 
are satisfied. The many who are in- 
trusted with carrying out the system 
are content to make the best of it, 
without offering remonstrance or sug- 
gestion. Those who could suggest— 
the practical men—who have tested 
and tried everything, are unfortu- 
nately seldom referred to. 

Oh! there is nothing like the Eng- 
lishman! he has always done his 
work, and will do it again! Such is 
the self-sufficient remark with which 
suggestions of amendment are met. 
It is true there is nothing like him; 
but he has never attained his great 
excellence until the end of a cam- 
paign. At its commencement, an 
English general must contend as much 
with the accumulated abuses of an 
imperfect system as with the enemy. 
He must make his army as well as 
fight with it—must be a reformer ere 
he can be a conqueror. 

Our neighbours make peace ever a 
state of preparation for war. They 
employ a lull in refitting, remodelling, 
and reorganizing—in correcting de- 
tails, and. experimentalising on im- 





How shall we dress him? First, 
let us lay down some principles on 
which it would seem rational that 
the ci. of military dress should be 
based. These principles seem simple 
and self-evident. ist, That the sol- 
dier’s cress should be suited to his 
work, and the greatest development 
of his strength and endurance; 2dly, 
That it should be capable of affording 
the utmost possible protection from 
heat, cold, wet, &e.; 3dly, That it 
should have a certain adaptability for 
all cireumstances and all climates; 
4thly, That it should be comfortable, 
as far as it could be so consistently 
with the other requisites. 

Does the present dress fulfil these 
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provements. We, again, make peace a 
state of stagnation, of relapse. War 
once over, we cast it and its require- 
ments from our thoughts. Let things 
be! they are well enough; they will 


do for the present, and be amended . 


when the necessity arises. 

The reforms in internal economy, 
and the administrative progress which 
properly belong to a time of peace, 
are deferred until war renders them 
imperative, and are then carried out 
amid the exigencies of a campaign. 
Thus it is that a British army never 
enters on war, except under the dis- 
advantages of a defective organisation 
and obsvlete system. 

Our next essay in arms will be by 
the side of those who were our foes in 
the last struggle. 

The English general who then 
commands British troops, will find 
himself at the head of men whom the 
world cannot match; but he will also 
find that, in respect of equipment, 
clothing, and general organisation, his 
foree will be a century behind his 
allies. He will keep his old reputa- 
tion in the battle-field; but it must 
be with toil and suffering that the 
heavily-armed, heavily-clad, and _half- 
breathed British soldier will keep pace 
in march or manceuvre with the lightly- 
equipped and well-trained chasseur. 
Dress him as rationally, arm him as 
rationally, exercise him as sensibly, 
organise him as fitly, and he will hold 
his own with Chasseur or Zouave. 









principles? Let us begin with the 
shako. No word can be raised in 
favour of its taste. Can anything be 
said of its utility or comfort? ~It may 
have passive supporters, but no friends, 
It is needless to say aught of its self- 
evident ugliness. It must have been 
chosen for its power of disfigurement ; 
perhaps purposely to diminish the at- 
traction of the British soldier. Put 
it on the head of a man beautiful as 
an Apollo, and you place him at once 
on a level with any bystanding John 
Smith, who may have been left to his 
own choice of a head-dress, Tho 
grenadier cap and Highland bonnet, 
though more becoming, are almost as 
objectionable and senseless. 
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Is it suited to the soldier’s work ? 
Such head-dress should be light, soft, 
incapable of pressure or irritation, of 
undue action on brain or circulation ; 
but this has a hard, stiff rim, which 
binds with a rigorous cordon all the 
delicate parts, vessels, and nerves of 
the head. How heavy it is, too! and 
the eaignt unequally toppled over the 
forehead! Can any man be supposed 
to command his strength or depend 
on his endurance with his brow ach- 
ing, his nerves twitching, and his head 
fretted up to fever heat? As for pro- 
tection—ye gods! how it. protects! 
The ears and sides of the face are left 
to the tender mercies of wind, rain, 
sun, or frost, driving hail or drifting 
sand ; but the head—it cares for that ? 
Yes! on the top there is a sun-trap— 
a cover of hard, black, highly-glazed 
leather—which attracts most surely 
a concentration of heat; and in order 
that none of the collected radiance 
may be wasted, there is a leather peak 
poked out in front, to convey slanting 
rays on nose and cheek-bones. To 
make the protection complete there is 
another little bit of leather thrust out 
behind, to collect the rain, and conduct 
a little drain down the back. 

Adaptability it has none. It is 
about as adaptable as a coal-scuttle 
or a wig-block. It admits not of 
shifting or easement. The soldier 
cannot wear it on the guard-bed, or 
when he smokes his pipe under a tree 
after a day’s march, or when he lies 
down on his bivouac. It cannot be 
made less cumbrous in Caffraria, less 
oppressive in Hindostan, or more 
protective in Canada. It must al- 
ways be what it is—a monstrous 
anomaly of felt, brass, and leather. 
The design of such a thing, eopesially 
for a man who was to march, stand, 
eat, drink, sleep, live ‘in it, was cer- 
tainly one of the world’s phantasies— 
the retention of it one of its delusions. 

Comfort! the word is irony in as- 
sociation with the shako. If the sol- 
dier were asked what had been the 
great embarrassment of his life, he 
would say—the shako. 

For old Brown Bess he has a sort 
of rough affection. They have jour- 
neyed together many a day; he has 
earried her many a weary mile, and 
spent some hours in rubbing up her 
old sides. They have had their ups 
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and downs, their rubs and their - 
bickerings; but there is a comrade- 
ship between them. Even the old 
brick-dust coatee he looks on with a 
sort of pride. It is his cloth—the 
garb of his class—the badge which 
separates him from the citizen. The 
knapsack is occasionally denounced, 
but it is not always galling and fret- 
ting him. But towards the shako he 
has a fierce inveteracy. He speaks 
of it as that shako. There is no 
sociability in it. It is a care, a trou- 
ble, an impertinence. It is always in 
the way or out of the way; always 
inching, worrying, tormenting him, 
t is always astray, and the plague cf 
his life. In a transport it is a daily 
care, on the march an encumbrance, 
in the battle a dead-weight, on the 
bivouae a nuisance. 

We have seen the soldier after along 
servitude take a sorrowful farewell of 
Brown Bess; look regretfully on the 
red rag he had worn so long; then 
turn -xound, — the shako of its 
ornaments, and give it an indignant 
kick of pad ee rt 

As if combustion of the brain and 
compression of the head were not 
enough for one poor devil, the system 
has ingeniously devised for his neck a 
ligature of leather, thick, hard, and 
inflexible as iron. Thus it eatches al 
the veins and respiratory vessels in 
the narrowest compass, and fetters 
them with a wicked ferocity. 

Having thrown an overplus of blood 
on the already oppressed head, ob- 
structed the breathing, and excoriated 
the neck, it says to the soldier, 
‘“‘ March on, my fine fellow, some hun- 
dreds of miles over: bad roads, and 
then you will fight a battle; you 
have strength and pluck enongh for 
it.’ So he has, and he does it; but 
he does it in toil and suffering. Give 
him fair play, and he will do it man- 
fully and cheerfully. “But the stock 
protects!” It might, perhaps, blunt 
a sabre-stroke, and it keeps off the 
rain. It may; but it is a fact equally 
problematical as the falling sky. 

We know, however, what it reall 
does do. It keeps in the heat, it 
frets the skin, and it checks the free 
current of air to the lungs. Does any 
man who has hard work to do, and is 
left to his own devices for doing it, 
ever bind up his neck as a prelimi- 
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nary? The navvy lays his throat 
open and bare—so does the porter, so 
the sailor. The sportsman who has a 
long day on the moors before him ties 
his neck as loosely as possible. Why, 
then, should the soldier be bandaged 
contrary to the experience and usage 
of workmen ? 

Next comes the body garb—the 
red coat—the souree of so much 
pride, and the cause of so much 
attraction. It is a showy garment 
enough, and we would not change 
its colour, or take from its attraction ; 
for the soldier should be a smart fel- 
low always. We would, however, 
alter its shape, style, and quality 
materially, for in none of these points 
does it answer the requisitions of a 
soldier’s clothing. It is tight every- 
where—tight in the arms, tight in the 
waist, and tight across the chest ; and 
tightness is not favourable to the de- 
velopment of muscular strength. The 
result is, that in ordinary movements 
the limbs are cramped and straitened 
—that in extraordinary ones the 
cloth gives way. The amount of pro- 
tection it affords is a mere mockery. 
The garment ends where protection 
should begin. It barely reaches the 
waist; consequently the loins, hips, 
stomach, and all the parts which most 
crave warmth and protection, are left 
exposed. Nor, from its inferior qua- 
lity, does it offer much protection else- 
where. The wind riddles through its 
loose texture; the rain penetrates 
easily, and the cloth shrinks and 
shrivels up with the wet. Its coarse- 
ness and tightness make it oppressive 
and stuffy in warm weather; in cold, 
it imparts no warmth. Nor can it, as 
it is, be made more adaptable to cold 
or heat. Comfort there can be none 
in such a garment; and we find that 
the soldier is ever ready to change it 
for his shirt-sleeves or greatcoat, ac- 
cording to circumstance. 

Then there are the pantaloons, well 
enough in pattern, but vile in mate- 
rial; so thick and unyielding that 
they give no free play to the limbs ; 
so coarse that they would fret the skin 
into sores after continuous contact, 
especially where sand or dust are 
being driven about the legs,—they 
cannot add to the efficiency, protec- 
tion, or comfort of the soldier. Those 


issued in summer as substitutes for 
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the white trousers are better, and 
with a little attention, and a little more 
expense, might be well adapted for 
general service. 

We have thus come to the other 
extremity—the shoes; but we must 
defer the discussion of this item until 
our scheme be propounded, as it will 
scarcely admit of division. On re- 
viewing the soldier’s clothing, one 
thing strikes us especially; viz., that 
the system has been constructed on 
principles the very reverse of those 
which the other classes who have 
hard work to do have intuitively 
adopted as suitable to their vocations. 
None of the labourers, artisans, work- 
ers, herdsmen, muleteers—none of the 
men who have long journeys to un- 
dertake, and long exposure to under- 
go, ever thought of weighting the 
head, binding the neck, and swath- 
ing the body in tight-fitting garments. 
The mower or reaper, when preparing 
for extra toil, throws off the hat, and 
folds a kerchief round his head. The 
Gallego wears a loose baggy cap; so 
does the herdsman of the sierras. The 
Sicilian boatmen and Greek peasants 
have similar head-dresses. The Moor 
and Murcian turn the hoods of their 
cloaks over their faces. All the world 
over, brawny, sunburnt throats, freely 
exposed, are ever seen in association 
with Jabour or exertion. The smock- 
frock, blouse, capote, tunic, burnouse, 
have no affinity with the coatee. 

If the projectors of the system ever 
condescended to observe the instinct 
and habits of the world’s working 
men, they must have despised, for 
they utterly repudiated them. Per- 
haps they thought that the soldier’s 
vocation was so different, so much 
above the others, that assimilation 
was impossible; but they might have 
seen that toil, endurance, and exposure 
were elements of all; and that the 
same principles which so well suited 
the working men, might be capable of 
adaptation to the fighting ones. They 
might have trimmed, laced, and 
bedizened to their hearts’ content, and 
yet retained the first great principle, 
that the soldier’s dress should be suited 
to his work. 

But they were above this. They 
seemed to say to the soldier, “ Now, 
my fine fellow, we expect harder toil 
from you than the labourer’s, more 
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endurance than the water-carrier’s ; 
more exposure than the herdsman’s. 
These all dress themselves lightly 
and loosely for their work, but we 
will do better things for you. We will 
put a nice heavy hat on your head; a 
good, stiff, tight stock round your 
neck ; we will button, strap, and buckle 
up your body in every possible way, 
end then on you go, my brave boy. 
Their dress may be according to the 
light of nature, yours has emanated 
from the light of our wisdom. We 
have judged. We are infallible.” 

Let us imagine the soldier attired ac- 
cording to the dictates of this supreme 
wisdom, sent forth on his work. Let 
us foliow him through the vicissitudes 
of a campaign, and see how the dress 
is suited to the exigencies and cir- 
cumstances of it. We can choose no 
fitter field for the picture than that 
on which his fathers fought. We will 
suppose him following their footsteps 
in the Peninsula. 

The miseries of the transport are 
over; his daily care has been reward- 
ed by the preservation of the shako in 
all its integrity; Brown Bess is all 
right; his belts have just had a taste of 
salt water, and his pouch has escaped 
with a few scratches. Behold him 
now seated in the boat, ready for 
landing, with all his comrades packed 
thick and tight as they can stow. 
Perhaps he is kept some hours in this 
position, cramped, numbed, and jam- 
med to the very pitch of constraint, 
with the wind driving the spray in his 
face, and the sun beating down on his 
head. Meanwhile, the shako, the 
stock, the innumerable straps and the 
water-bottle, must be a mighty com- 
fo:t to him. Tis only for a short 
time, however: he nears the shore; 
there is a slight surf on the beach; he 
is told to watch the waves and jump. 
Jump! you might as well tell a cart- 
horse to clear a five-barred gate with 
the cart at his tail. He is a springy 
fellow enough, but how can he jump 
with a weight toppling over his head, 
another hanging back from his shoul- 
ders, the water-bottle banging against 
his hips, and with his limbs numbed 
and cramped by long sitting and strap 
pressure. Some try, and come down 
on their noses—the shako, of course, 
tumbling off. The majority hold the 
muskets above their heads; step boldly 
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into the surf and wade on shore. He 
is on terra firma now. His heart is 
full of pluck; he is ready for anything 
and everything—any danger, any diffi- 
culty, any enemy. 

Again there is a weary halting. 
Again the sun’s rays flash on shako top 
and peak. But he gets leave to fall 
out a bit, perhaps gets a comforting 
whiff and loosens his knapsack: but 
the shako is unrelaxing: if he takes 
it off, his head remains exposed to 
the sun; if he keeps it on, he has to 
bear an ever-increasing vexation. On 
he marches at last. The road is before 
him, what cares he fora march? He 
has travelled often enough in England. 
But what roads!—he never saw such 
before. The parish country cross-cuts 
by which, when a bumpkin, he has 
taken to the village ale-house, or taken 
horses to the smithy, were nothing to 
these. Rough, uneven, and meander- 
ing, with a pit here and a bank there, 
and sharp pointed stones everywhere,. 
they begin to try his springiness. The 
shako bears down upon him with the: 
accumulated weight of a long day. 
The ill-made boot, so coarse that i¢ 
will not play to his step, begins to: 
gall, press, and fret him, The air is 
sultry. Oh for a free throat to cately 
the little breeze there is! He takes: 
off the stock perhaps, and is partly re-- 
lieved. But what would he give now 
for a little more room across the: 
chest! What for a little more freedom 
about the shoulders! What for the 
power to shift the position of his 
knapsack or the set of his shako! It: 
cannot be, however; his things are- 
fixed, fast, and unaccommodating—- 
they stick to him like a plaster, 
There is a halt for the night, and he 
proceeds to improvise a supper, and 
make himself comfortable. This is 
p'easant work for him. Though net 
so clever at it as the French, he likes 
a little cookirg, but does it at his 
ease, with shirt-sleeves turned up, 
with open throat, and pipe in his 
mouth. Look at him by the bivouae 
fire, in the tight coat and ever-during- 
shako, toasting a bit of pork on his- 
ramrod. What an uncomfortable,. 
incongruous presence he has! His 
tormenting regimentals spoil his skill 
as a cock, and his relish for the bit of 
supper. He has his smoke and his 
yar, and turns in. He is quartercd’ 
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jo a Portuguese village—rough quar- 
ters enough! He cares little for that; 
he has roughed it often in hay-lofts 
and under hedges, when out for a 
lark, and can accommodate himself 
to the circumstances; but how to 
accommodate the dress—that’s the 
question. He can sleep on the stone- 
step of the plank soundly encugh, if 
he could dispose of his uncompromis- 
ing garments; but they are most an- 
tagonistic to ease of position or repose 
of any kind. He puts down the shako, 
not without dread of not finding it 
when wanted; but the impounded 
body and fettered limbs admit of 
nothing but a fitful, unrefreshing 
sleep. In the morn he is up and on 
the march. There are the bad roads, 
the heat and the dust again; and 
again his accoutrements irritate, op- 
press, and deaden him, making his 
difficulties more difficult, and his 
strength less plastic. Next day, per- 
haps, the rain falls downright and 
heavy, as it often does in those climes 
at the spring-lime, and he is soon 
wet to the skin. No dress would 
prevent the wetting, but a_ different 
material, by keeping him warmer, 
would render him more comfortable 
under it: as it is, he has small com- 
fort indeed. The coat shrivels up, 
and brings a shiver in every wrinkle. 
The trousers, thickly clotted with 
mud, hang like lead on his legs; and 
the wet skirt, clinging round his loins, 
chills him through bone and marrow. 
The boots, wet and dried a dozen times, 
get hard as jron, and can scarcely be 
got on or off. Thus he goes on, alter- 
nately contending with heat and wet, 
without having any eflicient pro- 
tection against either. He struggles 
manfully, however, against all ills, 
though he may think, perhaps, as he 
sees a comrade drop by the read- 
side, or the wan, stricken faces of 
others as they are carried in carts to 
the hospitals, that he and they might 
have endured more and suffered less, 
had they been dressed somewhat after 
their old work-a-day fashion. Never 
mind! The fighting begins after a 
while, snd all is forgotten; yet how 
often then does his heart burst al- 
most with mortification. He is in the 
light companies, and finds himself 
opposed perchance to the first skir- 
mishers in the world. Feeling him- 
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self fully equal in agility, and more 
than equal in strength, he finds his 
natural advantages counterbalanced 
by their lightness of equipment, and 
their experience of the work as it is 
done on rough ground. His botiom 
tells at last, and he drives them back; 
but it is at a double cost of strength 
and endurance. He has toiled where 
he might have bounded—has fagged 
where he might have leaped like a 
roebuck. 

The combat comes—his blood is 
up—his heart fills with the rush of 
battle, and he feels nor weight nor 
pressure, but both must tell. Pluck 
may keep the body up, but the vigour 
oozes out. 

Think you not that the men who, 
to gain a certain position, made those 
terrible rushes we read of in the Pen- 
insular War, and they who stood 
in the deadly squares at Waterloo, 
would have done their brave deeds 
at tenfold less cost of stamina and 
patience, had they been equipped ac- 
cording to a system of reason and ex- 
perience ? 

Thus we have followed the soldier 
throughout his career, from the bar- 
rack-room to the battle-field, and 
found, or think we have found, the 
system wanting in all respects and on 
all oecasions. 

The German system fell on the 
British army like a ban, and has fol- 
lowed it like a curse, hampering its 
courage, and checking the development 
of its soldiership. 

It is impossible to imagine for what 
motive the dress is retained. Cui bono? 
Is it for the sake of prestige? That 
prestige must be weak enough which 
hangs on the cut of a coat or the 
pattern of a shako. Is it in deference 
to national prejudices? The nation 
has no sympathy with swallow-tailed 
coats or iron-bound hats. No man 
who has the liberty of choice ever 
thinks of putting them, or anything 
like them, on head or body. Does 
the soldier cling to the dress of other 
days? In this respect he is very 
much of a utilitarian, and would 
gladly str:p off the swallow-tail in 
exchange for some other sensible gar- 
ment, and give three cheers as he 
threw the abominated shako in the 
air. ‘Why then is it retained? We 
cannot tell, except that it is ever 
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hard to ba'‘tle against prejudice drawn 
up on the vantage-ground of authority. 

How then shall we dress him? 
First, what is this thing which we 
would dress? “A machine,” says 
the system. “A man,” say we, “of 
as goodly material as the world can 
produce.” _ How shall we dress him ? 
“Fit him ‘to his clothing,” says the 
system, “ without respect to comfort, 
convenience, or expedieney.” “Study,” 
say we, his idiosyncrasy, his habits, 
his physique, and former mode of life, 
and modify his dress somewhat in 
conformity with them. We would 
make the rustic a soldier, not the 
man a machine—would modify, not 
re-create. We are not of those who 
think that the superiority of our in- 
fantry has arisen from the system of 
drill, dress, and discipline. We be- 
lieve it to result from the peculiar 
physical and moral constitution of our 
men, to the full development of which 
drill, dress, and discipline should be 
made subordinate and conducive. 

We are dealing now only with the 
soldier’s physique—the physique as 
dependent on dress for its tempera- 
ment and free action. The physique 
which we have to develop is that of 
a strong, hardy, animal nature, trans- 
mitted through generations of lusty 
sires, hardened by incessant labour 
and exposure, exercised by games and 
athletic sports, and fed by solid diet. 
This physique appears before us rep- 
resented by a man, who, as compared 
with other nations, is a broad-shoulder- 
ed, large-limbed, large-framed fellow, 
rather heavy, ungainly, and unwieldy, 
but in reality possessing an infinity of 
vigour and elasticity. 

This man, used all his life to put 
forth his strength freely and impul- 
sively, must, as a soldier, be subject 
to some constraint, but it should be 
no more than is necessary for system 
and uniformity. His strength is the 
strength of burliness and bottom, 
which requires above all things free- 
dom of movement; the necessary con- 
straint should therefore be as little 
repressive as possible of the action of 
body and limb. 

How shall we dress him? Let us 
take the bull by the horns, and at 
once attack the main difficulty—the 
head-dress. Surely this must be a 
test of choice rather than ingenuity. 
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The inventions of the past must 
help us here. Men cannot have 
lived so long in the world without 
having devised, either as work- 
man or soldier, some suitable cover- 
ing for the head! Let us see. The 
generations of the helmet are be- 
fore us, multiplex and multiform, 
horned, crested, spiked; of hide and 
brass; of steel and of leather. We 
pass them by—grand and martial as 
they look. We are thankful for the 
picturesqueness they-Jend to pictare, 
story, and legend; but our consciences 
will not permit us to encase the sol- 
dier’s head in anything so cumbrous 
and unadaptable. What think you of 
the turban—light, soft, and snowy? 
Well enough for the clime, and the 
men who wear it. It has not, how- 
ever, the requisites to become the 
model head-piece for a man of all 
climes and all work, like the English , 
soldier! Lo! the days of the Civil 
War and Queen Ann’s time revive 
before us, and we see here the dash- 
ing Cavalier, with his hat slouched 
and plumed; there the Puritan with 
his, steeple-crowned and broad-brim- 
med; and. here the soldier of Marl- 
borough’s time with his, cocked and 
three-cornered. Shall we pause here? 
One lingering look, and no more. We 
must confess a penchant for this ge- 
nus. In fact, during the revolutionary 
era, we met a soldier of Charles Al- 
bert’s army who wore a hat which 
struck our faney hugely. It was of 
the sort known afterwards as “ Gari- 
baldi,” made of soft felt, light and 
elastic, slightly peaked and slightly 
slouched. There was a broad band 
round the zim, with a cock’s fea- 
ther in it. It had a melodramatic 
look on the Italian; but we long 
thought of its capability, until we felt 
that its affinity to the shako must for 
ever doom the hat. Place it in what 
form you like on the soldier’s head, 
Buffsticks and tailors would seize on 
it, leather-bind and iron-clamp it so, 
that the last error would be worse 
than the first. No; whatever head- 
piece we select, it must be one which 
these evil spirits cannot work their 
wicked wills upon. Then there is the 
shako. Avaunt! The sight makes 
us shudder. “Granted that this old 
bell-topped, narrow-rimmed thing is 
bad enough; but surely the Albert 
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modification, with its tapering top, 
double peak, and beautiful ventilator 
anust please.” “Out upon it! We 
will have none of it.” Then this, 
which is to be the semi-chasseur-vol- 
tigeur-Anglo-Franco-Germanico _no- 
velty—surely that will please fastidi- 
ousness itself. See how symmetrically 
it ‘graduates from the back to the 
crown. How beautifully the peak 
eocks up in the air! how jauntily it 
rests right on the forehead! How de- 
lightfully it leaves the back of the 
head, cool and exposed! Surely in- 
vention can no further go. Away with 
it! Away withit! We repudiate the 
whole race. 

Up on the hills among shepherds, 
hunters, and herdsmen—down in the 
plains with delvers, ploughmen, and 
miners, workers of all grades—across 
the steppes and the desert with wild 
riders and camel-drivers, must we go 
to find the thing we want, for martial 
tradition has failed us. There are the 
turban, the fez, the sombrero, .the fur 
cap, the bagged cap, the steeple- 
crowned hat, the hooded burnouse— 
and all these multiplied again io their 
infinite varieties, flit before us. All 
good in their individual use, their na- 
tive localities; but none capable of 
such general adaptation as we need. 

Let us, however, come nearer home. 
We are across the Border, and are 
standing in the Lothians. Ah! there 
is a fellow with something on his head 
that may give us a hint at last. It is 
the Lowland bonnet—a blue flat cap, 
made of an elastic woollen texture, 
resting lightly yet firmly on the head, 
without pressing on any particular 
nerve, and so flexible that it may be 
pulled in any direction, for warmth, 
shade, or protection, without any in- 
jury to the original shape. See! that 
fellow is crossing the furrows; the 
sun is in his eyes, and he straightway 
pulls the bonnet over his brows: he 
turns, and the wind bites him on the 
right cheek and ear; again he laps the 
bonnet over the right side, and walks 
on defiant ; he stands still, and a slight 
touch readjusts the head-dress. 

What! put that coarse ugly thing 
on the soldier’s head? says the sys- 
tem. Stop, my critic! We pledge 
ourselves to the form and general ca- 
pabilities—not to the details of orna- 
‘ment or material. If we are not mis- 
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taken, this cap may become a very 
smart affair. Let us frisk across the 
mountains of Biscay, and there see it 
in its glory on the head of the Basque 
peasant-soldier. In the great civil 
war it was worn by the light Basque 
troops on both sides, who were dis- 
tinguished as “ white caps” and “ red 
caps,” and right well they looked and 
moved in it. With them it is much 
finer in texture and material than the 
Lowland bonnet, and is ornamented 
on the top with a gold or silver but- 
ton, and tassel depending therefrom. 
It sits, however, in the same style, 
and is equally, if not more elastic. 
We would have, then, something be- 
tween the Lowland bonnet and the 
Basque cap—not quite so fine as the 
one, and more so than the other. It 
might be ornamented aceording to 
rank—gold button and tassel for the 
officer, silver for the non-commission- 
ed, and silk or fine worsted twist for 
the private. It might be of any colour, 
—white, red, blue, or rifle green— 
according to the station or regiment ; 
and it might have a bugle, or grenade, 
or regimental] badge in front, with the 
addition of the eagle’s feather to make 
it smart and martial, for we. would 
have the soldier a showy fellow after 
all; and right sure are we that the 
broad Saxon visage would look better 
under this covering, than when 
squeezed into a shako, or buried in a 
helmet. 

So much for the picturesque. Now 
let us see how it answers the require- 
ments of utility. Is it suited to the 
soldier’s work, and the greatest deve- 
lopment of his strength and endur- 
ance? Light, soft, and bearing no 
encumbrance of weight or pressure, 
it leaves the man free to walk, to sit, 
to run. It offers no impediment to 
exertion: brings no strain on endur- 
ance; sits easily yet firmly on the 
head; irritates no nerve; chokes no 
vein, and leaves the head and brain 
cool by permitting the free escape of 
extra heat. Does it afford sufficient 
protection from heat, cold, &c.? 
Covering the whole head, it may be 
drawn at will (as we have shown) 
over any part where an attack is 
threatened, and, if need be, pulled 
well down over brow and ears with- 
out peril to shape or symmetry. It 
will turn a good sun-stroke; and if 
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fortified by the common appliances of 
kerchief or linen, it would have the 
nape fing power of a turban. Cold it 
would defy—wet would be its worst 
enemy, but even that could effect 
little lodgment, and the elastic mate- 
rial would admit of frequent wringing 
and drying. Is it adaptable? Surely 
such a material would be capable of 
being made lighter for one clime— 
thicker for another—more protective 
from heat or cold, as the case may 
be. It admits of many accessories 
too. It might in the East or West 
Indies have a curtain pendent from 
behind, in extreme necessity, to fence 
off heat—or a light fold of linen 
bound round the edge, just as the 
Syrian or Arab does with the fez. 
It would also admit of the greatcoat 
being furnished with a hood to be 
thrown over it—burnouse fashion. 
Is it comfortable? Ask any man 
who has tramped the moors in it, 
and then sat down to have a quiet 
pipe or cigar on the hill-side. I can 
see before me now a group dressed in 
it at the halt or bivouac; some wear- 
ing it jauntily on one side; some cock- 
ing it a little ; some facetiously placing 
it top downwards—all coolly making 
it a nightcap, as each fell off to sleep, 
without remorse and without com- 
punction. Such a head-dress would, 
we are sure, answer every pur- 
pose, and with a little taste and 
trouble be made most military and 
becoming. 

We go downwards to the neck. 
It would be like kicking a dead 
dog to condemn the stock. It is 
already doomed. The wearing of it 
has become optional, and no man in 
his senses would think twice about 
casting it off. Covering the neck is 
more a question of neatness than 
protection. All the classes from 
which the soldier is chosen keep their 
throats almost bare, and it was never 
known that they were peculiarly 
subject to any disease in consequence.. 
The sailor is most resolute in throw- 
ing the collar down, and yet we never 
hear of his suffering, nor see any- 
thing unseemly in his brown, brawny 
throat. Neatness might be satisfied 
by a black kerchief loosely tied, or a 
searf with falling ends, such as we see 
in the pictures of the foot-soldiers of 
Marlborough or William III. Either 
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of these would be more costly than 
the stock; but is it not a truer eco- 
nomy to spend a little more money 
in giving the soldier a thing he can 
wear with comfort and convenience, 
than a cheap abomination which half 
throttles and chokes him, and which 
he throws away at the first chance? 
It might be made, too, so far adaptable 
that the kerchief might be worn in 
the warmer, the scarf at home or in 
the colder countries; or the scarf 
might be made of different materials, 
according to circumstances, 
Suggestions as to a substitute forthe 
coatee have been partially anticipated 
by the introduction of the red tunic. It 
is an improvement, certainly, though 
retaining many of the faults of style 
and material. The objection of want 
of protection for the loins and thighs 
has been fully met, and the good 
effects of the broad skirts will soon 
be felt. Like its predecessor, how- 
ever, it is too tight, and gives too 
little freedom to chest and arms. It 
will be-only after a long struggle that 
the system will give up its long-cher- 
ished delusion of close-fitting gar- 
ments. A wrinkle on a soldier’s coat 
would in its eyes be a crime, looseness 
an enormity ; and yet a soldier never 
can or will be properly dressed until 
he has fair and sufficient room for the 
development of his strength. The 
tunic is, however, a good idea, 
though no novelty, for it has existed 
in the British army before in much 
more perfect type. The foot-sol- 
diers of Marlborough’s day are re- 
presented as dressed in a tunic, much 
handsomer and more shapely in cut 
than this. It hangs loosely on the 
man; is longer in the waist; sits 
easily over the hips, and was capable 
of being worn open at the breast: al- 
together it has a dashing manly style, 
as seen in the pictures. The material 
of the present tunic is, as usual, abom- 
inable. Coarse and of loose texture, 
thick and stiff, it would shrink up and 
harden with the wet, rot and blacken 
with the perspiration, and grow thread- 
bare wherever a strap presses; and 
fret whatever part of the body it fite 
tightly upon. This new tunic answers 
one requirement—protection—and 
that only partially; in all other re- 
spects it is deficient. It is too tight 
for the soldier’s work ; too tight for the 
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greatest development of his strength 
and endurance; too tight and coarse 
for comfort. Its adaptability, too, 
could only be effected by upsetting a 
fixed principle of the system—uni- 
formity. Can these defects be re- 
medied? Easily. Let the coat be 
made of one of those beautiful mate- 
rials, tweed or beaver, so common in 
these days; which, being soft, light, 
and elastic, impart warmth, whilst 
they tax endurance by no extra weight 
or restricted respiration. Let it be 
loose in the sleeves, loose across the 
chest, loose at the waist and over the 
hip. In this last particular the new 
tunic sins especially. The pressure 
bears on one part, and that a very sen- 
sitive one. The thick seam of the 
skirt presses on the hip, so does the 
waist-belt, so does the pouch. No! 
let the coat descend lightly and loosely, 
much after the fashion of a gentleman's 
walking surtout; and though this 
would involve the risk of more wrinkles, 
surely the time has passed by when 
the efficiency and comfort of a soldier’s 
clothing should be sacrificed to the 
eye, by plastering his coat upon him. 
Let the lapels, too, be so fashioned 
that they might be thrown back on 
occasion, thus affording incalculable 
relief to the man. This general loose- 
ness, too, would allow a waistcoat of 
woollen, or of chamois leather, to be 
worn underneath in cold weather. 
This might constitute part of the kit, 
and, when required, be put on under, 
or attached as lining to the coat. The 
new tunic is also too plain. It should 
be more ornamented. The soldier 
should be a smart showy fellow. It 
flatters his little vanities to be fine, 
strengthens his love of caste, and re- 
eonciles him to many of the rubs and 
restraints which the service inflicts on 
him. Hence we descend to the pants. 
There is no objection to their shape. 
The material, however, is the very 
worst ; the effects of its bad qualities 
we have describedelsewhere. Let this 
be altered. Let the trousers be made 
of the soft fabrics mentioned above, 
which, in addition to other virtues, 
have that of not chilling the limbs when 
wet. Let them also be a trifle wider. 
Come. we now to the other ex- 


tremity, the foot. Last, but not 


least—second only in importance to 


covering the head—is shoeing the 
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foot. Considering the class from 
which the soldier springs, the coarse 
shoes he wears from infancy, the hard 
work he does in them, and the rough 
ground he labours over, it must always 
be a matter of wonder to see how 
many men, even in a short march, 
break down from sores, and galls, and 
blisters in the feet. In a long one, 
how many ills may be traced to such 
a beginning! How many of the dis- 
eases begin in a local sure, which, ag- 
gravated by constant irritation, spreads 
at last into general ailment! We are 
convinced that one-half of this suffer- 
ing, and one-fifth of the breaks-down, 
might be spared by the issue of a bet- 
ter boot. The present one, made by 
contract, and called in derision the 
ammunition boot, is about the most 
shapeless, useless, comfortless thing 
that can be seen. It is clumsy, but 
there is no strength in its clumsiness ; 
with.a very little hard wear, it lite- 
rally drops from the feet, and the 
leather is so spongy that wet soaks 
through and through it. The seams, 
too, are so clumsy that an iron rod 
might be as well run along and across 
the foot—hence arises a goodly crop 
of bunions, bladders, galls, and the 
other ills which are such curses to the 
pedestrian. How easily may this be 
cured —and without that bugbear 
cost! The soldier pays for his own 
boots, and there is nothing he grudges 
less than such ontlay. He cares not 
for a shilling or two, so that his poor 
feet be well cased. Give him the op- 
tion of buying the ammunition boot at 
6s., or of paying 9s. for a better kind, 
and he will not long hesitate. 

No better pattern for a new boot can 
be found than in that worn by modern 
sportsmen,—not the heavy thick thing, 
furnished with heel-plate and toe-plate, 
and a galaxy of broad nails weighing 
some pounds, which our grandsires 
patronised—but the rational buttoned 
or laced-up boot, now so much in vogue 
for walking or shooting ; with a good 
double sole, not too thick ; upper leather 
of the soft, impenetrable calf-skin, or of 
the still softer kind where it is fastened 
over theinstep. Such an article would 
cost little more than the soldier now 
pays, if made in numbers-and by con- 
tract, and would last so much Jonger, 
and admit of so much more repair, that 
it would prove most’economical in the 
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end. Such a boot can scarcely chafe 
the foot, and in it the most tender 
parts, heel, instep, and ball of the 
foot, would be least subject to pres- 
sure. Trust not to contract, how- 
ever, to boards, or the ammunition 
atrocity would soon be repeated. Let 
the pattern be supplied to lieutenant 
colonels commanding regiments, and 
let them be authorised to make con- 
tracts in the town or district where 
they are stationed; then let regimen- 
tal officers and men do the rest; they 
will take care that the article supplied 
be of the right quality and kind. 

It may be expected that we should 
now enter on a disquisition about 
knapsacks, straps, pouches, and other 
like topics. We can say little more 
than has been said on these matters, 
and think little more is to be done. 
It has always been a pet theory of 
buffsticks and pipeclays to reduce the 
weight of the knapsack, and when by 
some ingenious contrivance this has 
been effected to the amount of some 
ounces, they chuckle as though a 
great military reform had been 
achieved. Blind guides! ye begin at 
the wrong end; you take off a few 
ounces, and leave the strength bur- 
dened with the pressure of a cwt. 
from unnecessary restraints and liga- 
tures. Give him the free use of his 
limbs, and the soldier would laugh at 
afew ounces, or even pounds! It is 
true that the present knapsack is very 
unwieldy, and might be improved in 
many respects. it might be shaped 
more like a regular pack, made of 
some waterproof material; the straps 
might be decreased in number, made 
elastic, and fastened to the waist-belt 
like the chasseur’s; the weight might 
be better poised, and made more 
shifting ; but these changes can only 
be obtained in defiance of the dread 
law—uniformity. What would the 
system say to it? We do not, how- 
ever, believe that the total weight a 
soldier carries can be much diminished 
without detriment to his efficiency or 
comfort, nor do we think it is at all 
too great a demand on his strength. The 
French soldier is not so large or so 
strong a man, and yet he carries as 
much, if not more, and moves along 
springily under it. In addition to his 
kit, he has always a tin pan, or part of 
a tent, or a bill-hook, to bear; but 
VOL, LXXVII. 26 
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he has not to contend with tight coats 
or stiff stocks. 

There are one or two more things on 
which we would bestow a passing notice 
ere we wind up. There is the great- 
coat, the soldier’s chief comfort, the 
garment his heart clings most fondly 
to, from being perhaps the only one 
which. is loose or affords genera! pro- 
tection. Hehas certainly a partiality 
for it, and will wear it whenever he has 
an excuse. Why not make it worthy 
of his preference? It is supposed to last 
nine years, and bear therein the brunt 
of guardand bivouac. At present it is 
a very shabby affair both in shape and 
material. Why not make it of good and 
durable stuff, somewhat resembling 
the quality used by officers; have it a 
little looser, a little shorter, and give 
it a hood which might be thrown over 
the head (if the bonnet be adopted— 
with the shako this would of course be 
an impossibility) on exposed posts or 
in inclement weather? Next, there is 
the havresack, in which the soldier is 
supposed to stow away three or six 
days’ provision. It is a most ingeni- 
ous contrivance to perplex and tanta- 
lise him. The straps are so short that, 
when filled, the havresack hangs a 
little under his arm, and the opening 
is so small that it is with the greatest. 
difficulty he can get anything in or 
out. The bulk, too, interferes with 
his movements, and jostles his other 
weights. Made of duck or coarse 
linen, it is easily penetrable by sun or 
rain. If the weather be warm, the 
poor fellow, at the end of a march, 
finds his biscuit and bacon melted into 
a mass of crumbs and grease; if wet, 
his bread is soaked into a sop, and the 
best part of his supper gone. Lengthen 
and broaden the strap, and widen the 
opening; let the material be water- 
proof, with a linen lining, and let there 
be compartments for biscuit and bacon, 
and then the soldier may carry his 
food with ease, and eat it in comfort. 
There is one more atrocity we must 
have a fling at—the canteen. Of all 
the wondrous devices the system has 
given birth to,this is the most wondrous, 
How such a thing was first devised is ~ 
a problem! how it was ever endured for 
a day, much less repeated year after 
year, in this practical age, by a nation 
always engaged in some war, and 
often on the eve of great ones, must 
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be ever a mystery! Let the uniniti- 
ated know that the said canteen is a 
round wooden bottle for carrying 
water, shaped flat at the sides, an 

hooped round the edges with iron, 
which bumps playfully against the 
hips at every movement. Should it 
be water-tight, which is almost 4 mir- 
acle, the water is certain to get a taint 
from the wood, and to beeome luke- 
warm with the slightest heat. The 
French have a neat tin canteen, not 
unlike a sportsman’s pocket-pistol, 
only larger. It is hollowed out on 
the side next the body ; is slung loose- 
ly round the shoulders by a thick 
cord; is never in the way; keeps the 
water cool, and ean easily be lifted to 
the mouth for a draught. These and 
all other reforms must, however, be 
impracticable whilst the present cloth- 
ing system lasts. Contract manufac- 
turers and contract tailors would soon 
nullify any improvement in shape 
or material. Wretched, indeed, is 
the system which commits the cloth- 
ing of the army to the lowest con- 
tract, and sets some antediluvian old 
gentlemen, who know little and care 
less about the matter, and are face- 
tiously termed “a board,” to cackle, 
doze, and choke over the performance 
of it. It is a system unjust to the 
army, and unworthy of a great na- 
tion. The evil can only be remedied 
by intrusting the supervision and con- 
trol of clothing contracts to men who 
have an interest in the wear and ap- 
pearance of the articles supplied. Let 
the clothing and accoutrements when 
made be sent to regimental head- 
quarters, and there let regimental 
officers, whose credit will be involved 
in the look of their men, and who may 
be supposed to have some sympathy 
for their comfort, sit in judgment 
upon them, to test quality and make 
by regulation pattern. Contracfors 
would soon find they had a different 
set of men to deal with, and would 
cease their tricks. “But these altera- 
tions would involve great cost,” says 
the system. Doubtless! The ques- 
tion, however, is, whether the soldier 


' shall be clothed at the lowest possible 





price, or with a fitness for his work, 
and a due regard to his comfort and 
protection. If the latter, then there 
must be cost. We believe, however, 
that the sum now allowed for the pur- 
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pose, if fairly appropriated—if not 
suffered to dribble into the pockets of 
clothing colonels, and contract manu- 
facturers, and contract tailors—would 
amply suffice to send forth the British 
army as the best clad body of soldiers 


ip the world. 


This contract system has been the 
curse of our army. From it have 
arisen bad boots, uscless hand-bar- 
rows, pickaxes, and spades, bad cloth- 
ing and putrid meats; from these, 
again, spring foot-sore soldiers, slow 
work, fevers, full hospitals, and pro- 
tracted sieges. Down with it! down 
with it to the ground ! 

Here, then, we end. We have an- 
swered the question, How to dress 
him? by dressing him from top to 
toe, rationally and becomingly, we 
think. We have based our scheme 
on these fixed principles, that a sol- 
dier should be dressed with a fitness 
for his work; with a due regard for 
his health and comfort; with a view 
to the adaptability of his costume to 
all climates and circumstances. 

Whether we have succeeded or 
not, judge ye. If we have failed, we 
have failed in detail, for sure we are 
the principles are sound and true. 
Then let another try, and we wish 
him good speed. But remember, 
brother mine! whoever you be that 
undertake the task, to undertake it 
seriously. Itis no light deed. Re 
member that you are dressing a com- 
rade by whose side you may march, 
by whose side you may stand in the 
field of battle; and let no idle crotchet, 
no vain fancy, tempt you to forget 
that the sole duty, the sole purpose 
of your task, should be to study his 
comfort and efficiency. 

Whoever does it, it must be done, 
and that speedily. The soldier de- 
mands it as a right, and surely ’tis no 
great thing he asks, to be sent forth 
on his hard and perilous work with 
his strength unencumbered, and his 
body protected from the ills his arm 
cannot reach, or his spirit repel; to 
be sent forth bearing not about him 
obstacles more distressing than moun- 
tain path, or rugged valley—wearing 
not about him foes more formidable, 
and often more fatal, than the bullets 
and bayonets of the enemy. 

He asks to have his strong arm 
free to strike, and his strong heart, 
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free to endure. Grant him this, and 
he will go forth—not a truer or braver 
man, for that he cannot be; but he 
will go forth more contented and more 
grateful ; he will go forth to prove by 
long-enduring service that he is too 
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wrong a thing to be weighed in the 
alance with sodden shoes, rotten 
cloth, German and effete systems; 
he will go forth to show that the Eng- 
lish soldier is a man worth all care, 
all cost,—a man beyond all price, 


« CHAPTER IIL. 


Since the above was written the 
terrible proof has come. The system 
has been tested by the exigencies of 
war, and our forebodings have been 
too surely verified. England has 
been now some months at war. 
She entered on it reliant and ex- 
pectant, and rightly so. The nation 

arisen in its might, strong and 
undivided. There was no faction, no 
discontent, no struggle betwixt class- 
es, to cripple its strength or embitter 
its spirit. Except the few carping 
spirits of the Manchester party, there 
was one heart, one thought, throughout 
the land. The country was prosperous 
—its resources vast—aJmost unbound- 
ed. Money, sympathy, and material, 
were in abundance. Never did a 
people enter on a struggle with such 
undivided will, such a generous spirit. 
England was confident then—confi- 
dent in its strength, confident in its 
union. She looked on the gallant ar- 
ray of her soldiers as they went forth 
to the war; she looked on their stal- 
wart frames and their firm manly 
faces, and thought such men might de- 
fy the world in arms; she knew not, 
and she reckoned not, of the causes 
which should make their strength 
weakness, and their valour a vain 
thing. Thus England began the war: 
whence comes it, then, that her glory is 
now trailing in the dust, her might 
melting like snow? Have her re- 
sources failed, or her soldiers degener- 
ated? All these have more than fulfil- 
led expectation. Whence came dis- 
aster, then ? was it the fault of men or 
systemg? From both, we answer unhe- 
sitatingly—but the men were most cul- 
pable. The system was bad—bad as 
could be, but it never could have caused 
such disaster had there been able men 
to wield the might and sustain the 
honour of England. Let us see what 
share of blame attaches to each. The 
system was old, useless, effete. Its 
capital vices were, the antiquity of 
the machine, a penurious economy ; 2 


multiplicity of, and want of unity in, 
departments; complexity of details; 
the rigidity of official routine ; the ab- 
use of patronage. Driven on by the 
relentless vigorous will of one man, it 
had jumbled, and jolted, and creaked, 
after many break-downs and stoppages, 
through the Peninsular War; after that 
it sank into a torpid repose, retaining 
just vitality and movement enough to 
administer respectably to our home 
and colonial necessities. Occasionally 
it was brushed up, painted, and greas- 
ed, to make an appearance ; and John 
Bull, deceived thereby, actually thought 
it was rather a respectable machine, 
which had done good service, and 
would do it again. The time came. 
There was war, and we had to bring 
forth the old system; there was no- 
thing else to fall back upon. All our 
war experiences and appliances were 
octogenarian, Our generals were old, 
our system was older. It was worse 
than at the end of the war. Time had 
increased its defects—age and desue- 
tude had brought on decrepitude. 
During the long years of peace, no seri- 
ous effort had been made to bring on 
the system pari passu with the science 
and energy which were working such 
miracles in our social state, which had 
had no existence in the war adminis- 
tration. Peninsular men administered 
the departments; Peninsular preju- 
dices guarded jealously against reform 
or innovation. Our storehouses were 
filled (with the exception of avery few 
late improvements in ordnance and 
musketry) with materiel manufactured 
either for the last war, or after the pat- 
terns then used. Some departments 
were defunct, others had sunk into a 
dozy state of routine. In fact, every- 
thing was at a dead lock. Thus was 
it that England exhibited to the world 
the extraordinary spectacle of a na- 
tion standing in the foremost files of 
civilisation, surrounded by the most 
wondrous appliances of art and 
science, and entering on a gigantic 
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struggle, with an obsolete war-system 
half a century old. Our great military 
rivals—one now our ally, the other 
our enemy—had been wiser in their 
generation. They, especially the for- 
mer, had sedulously applied all the 
discoveries and inventions of science, 
and had zealously used the intervals 
of peace, and the experiences of their 
petty wars, in perfecting the organisa- 
tion of their system,—in giving to it 
consolidation, elasticity, and strength. 
Many of these defects were inherent in 
the system; many were produced or 
aggravated by the pernicious economy 
which has been busy for many years in 
paring, and clipping, and reducing our 
system to the lowest ebb of vitality. 
e odium of this has been thrown on 
the country. It was the work of fac- 
tion rather than of the country. The 
people asked for a moderate expendi- 
ture, and the different Governments 
met the demand by concentrating all 
their economic forces on the army and 
navy establishments. It was to conci- 
liate faction, rather than to satisfy a 
opular cry, that the evil was wrought. 
he pressure was from within rather 
than from without. There has arisen 
lately in the House a body of few and 
audacious men, whose souls are in 
their cotton-bales, whose homes are in 
their counting-houses, whose nation- 
ality follows the best markets; these 
men clamoured madly for the reduc- 
tion of our army and navy; they 
would have swept them away alto- 
gether, and left us without soldiers or 
sailors, These men, though few, were 
strong, inasmuch as they often held 
the balance of parties: to conciliate 
them, to win them over to prop their 
sinking strength, or swell their feeble 
majorities, Whig ministries again and 
again drew the life-blood of the na- 
tion, sacrificing the best interests of 
the country. to the purposes of party. 
The mischief, however, would not 
have been so great had the economy 
been well directed; but the reforms, 
being adopted rather from necessit 
than conviction, were ill-judged and ill- 
timed, and aimed oftener at sound parts 
corrupt ones. It was easier to 
lop off a limb than probe a sore. Thus 
was our system crippled in its best 
limbs, whilst the oa of the body 
was left untouched and uncured. 
The want of unity in departments 
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was another erying evil, and cause of 
weakness. All great military nations 
have recognised the necessity of undi- 
vided authority in time of danger or 
emergency. What gave such energy 
to the legions of Rome and the armies 
of Napoleon, save the supreme will of 
a dictator? And is it not the absolute 
power of an autocrat which has lately 
gn such ascendancy to the forces of 
ussia ? 

Our military constitution is a eonfe- 
deration of petty states, all having se- 
parate chiefs and laws, anda sort of 
petty independence, being bound to- 
gether only by a somewhat loose prin- 
ciple of co-operation. Such a consti- 
tution could not afford the strength 
and union necessary for a. grand or 
sudden effort. The petty jealousies 
and cross purposes of divided authority 
would be ever fatal to vigour or promp- 
titude of action. 

During peace there may be safety 
in a multitude of couneillors; but 
there must be one head, one hand, to 
govern a crisis. From the multipli- 
city of departments arose the com- 
plexity of details and rigidity of 
routine which have caused so much 
disorder, and been among the pri- 
mary causes of disaster. Each little 
imperium had its formalities and its 
etiquette, which were maintained 
with all the pertinacity of a German 
state. Let us die rather than aban- 
don our routine! Departments vied 
with each other in accumulating 
forms and formalities, until the evil 
ran so high that the executive part 
of the army was overpowered by the 
bureaucracy. Would that it had 
ended here. In war it ended in 
starvation and death. “Give us 
medicine for the sick—stoves to 
keep them from dying of cold.” 
“We must have the requisition pro- 
perly signed and approved.” “Give 
us food—clothing for our men.” 
“The order must come through the 
proper channel. Let men die—let 
them rot—let them hunger—thirst— 
perish from starvation—shiver with 
cold—grow sore from lameness !— 
what is it to us? Routine must be 
maintained.” So spake the system— 
and so men died by hundreds. Is it 
not a thought to stir the blood within 
us, that England’s bravest sons have 
been offered up wholesale to the re- 
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quirements of official form? Is it not 
a thought to humble and shame us, 
that a set of petty officials should have 
power to set their absurdities against 
the life-blood of England? 

Last in the catalogue of vices comes 
Patronage. Like many of the others, 
it was scarcely perceptible in peace. 
The peculiar construction of our army 
made this little known or felt; but war 
is the great test of military systems, 
and it has demonstrated patronage as 
one of the evils we deplore. Our 
nobles, like the Roman patricians, and 
perhaps like them alone, have ever 
enhanced their position by gallantry 
in the field, and intrepidity in time 
of peril. Eagerly and readily they 
leave luxury, state, pleasure, homes, 
to go forth to fight or die bravely by 
dozens, as at Inkermann, in the fore- 
most ranks. But this gallantry covers 
a multitude of sins. There are other 
things required of officers besides gal- 
lantry. In most of these, it must be 
confessed, they are wanting. It is 
not from want of capacity or will, as 
some would assume, but from Jack of 
stimulant, and from peculiarity of 
position. They do not enter the 
army as a permanent profession. In 
peace they adopt it as a pastime—in 
war as an enterprise. It is not the 
vocation of alife. Whilst in it they 
are not dependent on merit or attain- 
ment for advancement, and always 
look forward to some era when they 
purpose to abandon it, and return to 
the old pursuits. Consequently they 
have no sympathy with minute de- 
tails—no stimulus to master the 
more abstruse studies or the higher 
duties. It is only the man who 
becomes once and for ever a soldier 
who will do this—who will accept all 
parts of his vocation. But such a man 
must have a hope—an incentive in his 
career. For such a man there is no 
place in the British army; or if there 
be, it is darkness and despair. His 
skill, his zeal, his constancy, will be to 
him as dead-weights; they will not 
advance him one step. There is need 
for all classes—room for all—but there 
must be place for all. If you would 
have highly-educated, highly-instruc- 
ted soldiers, proficient and ready at all 
points, like the French officers, you 
must adopt the French system; you 
must let it be known that the best 
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man may get the best place. Then 
good men and true enough will come 
forth, and among them, we doubt not, 
many of the aristocracy. 

Such was our system when the trial 
came. War was declared, not suddenly, 
but after long deliberation. There was 
a long interval for preparation. To 
our foes and allies it was a godsend, 
They employed it well, and the crisis 
found them ready. To the indolenee 
and indifference of our officials it was 
nothing ; they scorned and neglected 
it. Now was the time to investigate 
thoroughly the resources, not only of 
the service, but of the country, and see 
how the one could be applied to the 
other. This was beyond red-tapism ; 
it was not the routine: so war came, 
and found us as unready in all the 
essentials of preparation as though 
the question of peace and war had 
never been mooted. The routine was 
followed; we fell back on Peninsular 
men, Peninsular rules, and Penin- 
sular stores—all good in their day ; 
but they had been superseded now 
by newer things and more vigorous 
men. The men of the age are the 
men to meet its wants. An army 
was to be sent forth worthy of our 
fame and our might. The order was 
given. The Horse Guards performed 
its functions among the departments 
well. It produced before the eyes of 
England a body of soldiers (thanks 
to our regimental system) well 
equipped, well drilled according to 
the system, well disciplined, and 
better armed than any troops had 
ever been before. The cheeks of 
Englishmen must have glowed, and 
their hearts leapt with pride, as they 
saw the gallant array of stalwart men 
and the glittering ranks of proud 
horsemen marching onwards to main- 
tain the old glory and add to 
the old fame. All knew how these 
men would fight. Did any among 
the admiring cheering crowds think 
how these men were to be fed, clothed, 
and covered? I trow not. Yet the 
meanest among them thought as much 
on the subject as officials. The Horse 
Guards did its part well; what of the 
other departments? ‘The Commis- 
sariat was reduced to the lowest ebb. 
It had neither officers, organisation, 
nor means. Could these be renewed 
in time? Experience proves they 
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could not. The waggon-train was 
defunct. The ordnance turned out a 
fine body of artillery, but there its 
work ended. Its stores were of the 
worst and oldest kind. There were 
tents of the time of the Peninsula, 
intrenching tools that a navvy would 
have Jaughed at, worn-out carts and 
antiquated material of many kinds. 
But there was routine everywherc— 
God save us, there was no lack of 
that. A most superficial glanee might 
have shown that there was no hope 
in the departments. They were too 
old and effete to be revivified; they 
must be created anew. Everything 
was out of joint. Where there was 
not chaos, there was vacuity; where 
there was not antiquity, there was 
emptiness. It was evident, then, that 
though we had a fine lot of fighting 
men, we were utterly deficient in the 
means and appliances of providing for 
them according to the wants and exi- 
gencies of a campaign. This was 
certainly a dilemma for men admini- 
stering the affairs of a nation on the 
threshold of war. Was there no 
remedy? Did the country afford no 
resources external to the profession ? 
Was there no alternative but to fall 
back on the worn-out system? Any 
man living, with his eyes open, in 
this nineteenth century, might have 
seen that the age was peculiarly 
adapted to meet the requirements of 
the crisis and the shortcomings of 
our military system. During the 
time in which our army and its de- 
partments were suffering under the 
pressure of a false economy, there had 
sprung up.a labour power more vast 
and various than had ever been known 
before—a spirit of enterprise and 
speculation, which knew nor check nor 
limt—a manufacturing ability, which 
laughed at time or quantity. <A 
Chatham would have seized on these 
at once. Lesser men might have 
done it. It coutd scarcely be expected 
of the least. The country offered 
everything that was needed. The 
Government. might have dispensed 
with departments altogether, used 
them on a limited scale, or waited 
until they had received new being and 
organization. The traffic of the age 
had produced especially a class of men, 
migratory, hardy, and restless, who, 
wandering from one scene of labour 
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to another, had few ties of place or 
kindred. These men, inured to toil, 
and used to contend with the difficul- 
ties of a country—aceustomed, too, to 
rude sort of organization—would have 
been invaluable as road-makers and 
pioneers. The plan of the navvies 
has been adopted now; why not at 
first? Had the Government expressed 
its want, how Iong would it have been 
ere a body of able men, with a civil 
officer at their head, would have been 
ready for any service?—and so on. 
How long would a demand for ware- 
housemen and wharfingers, to tran- 
ship and house the stores of an army, 
have been announced in the City, or in 
Liverpool, ere they would have been 
volunteers enow? How long would 
our manufacturing firms have been in 
supplying any quantity or quality of 
clothing, tents, &c., or our trading 
men in collecting medicine, wine, 
&c., necessary for the sick? Would 
there have not been tenders by the 
hundred for undertaking the draught 
and transport work for any time or 
any distance? Has not a firm vol- 
unteered now to furnish meals ready 
cooked to our soldiers, at any distance 
from the coast, at the cost of 3s. 3d. 
a day perman? Does this firm stand 
alone in enterprise and patriotism? 
All these things might have been pre- 
pared ere our soldiers were ready. 
These resources were at hand, but 
our rulers were too blind to see, too 
indolent to avail themselves of them. 
Had they been resorted to, how much 
of disaster and disgrace might have 
been spared. Our generals, without 
anxiety fur their communications, 
commissariat, or transport, might 
have bestowed all their attention on 
the discipline and tactics of the army. 
The soldiers would have marched and 
fought, with the assurance of finding, 
when all was over, their camp ready, 
their supper cooked, their blankets at 
hand, and of having a change of cloth- 
ing when the season required it. The 
cavalry would have found forage for 
their chargers, and would not have 
known the mortification of seeing the 
noble animals which had carried them 
through a charge, dying from starva- 
tion or cold, or degraded to the work 
of beasts of burden. This, with the 
past fresh in our memory, seems 4 
Utopian view, yet we have a faith 
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that it may be realised. We speak 
not more of the past than for the 
future. We believe that, in all our 
military operations, it would be better 
to trust to the general resources of 
the country, and the vitality of com- 
mercial enterprise, than to depend on 
departments, which must become in- 
efficient .from disuse, or the reductions 
inevitable in time of peace. These 
departments might be kept up at a 
certain standard, just sufficient to 
meet the immediate wants of an army 
in the field, whilst the external sup- 
plies and distant stores would be in- 
trusted to the civil branches. It is 
evident that our soldier is too costly 
a thing to be used for aught besides 
fighting. We raise him with too 
much difficulty, and train him at too 
great cost, to make a pack-horse or a 
road-maker of him. Our sappers, also, 
are too few for more than their pro- 
fessional duties. Let all, then, be 
left to the work for which they are 
trained, and for other purposes Ict us 
seize on the means which civilization 
has placed at our disposal. The plan 
would be costly, says the system. 
Grant it. But is it better to pay in 
money or in blood? to have an item 
in the estimates, or a tale of sick, 
dying, and dead, such as has of late 
rent our hearts in twain? We believe, 
however, that it- would be more eco- 
nomical than the blundering bungling 
methods practised by Government. 
The other difficulties might have been 
more easily overcome. A_ strong 
Ministry would at once have cut the 
Gordian knot of the departments— 
have invested the commander-in-chief 
with a dictatorship which would have 
enabled him to override the obstacles, 
formalities, obstructions, and absur- 
dities of office, which would have 
rendered the executive, whether it 
existed in the general or colonel of a 
regiment, paramount. Had such been 
the case, how different the story ! 


1 Suppose an order given to a regimen- 


tal colonel, to march his men to Bala- 
klava, and bring them newly clothed, 
without heeding any impediment, 
how long would it have been ere they 
had returned, each man with a warm 
suit on? Where there’s a will there’s 
& way, even amid the disorder and 
anarchy of Balaklava ; and our word 
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for it, regimental officers would have 
found it. 

In the matter of patronage, Mini- 
sters, too, have been acting under an 
infatuation destructive even to their 

rolégés. It was said, happily enough, 
in some print or periodical, that they 
had insisted on putting round men 
into square holes, square men inte 
round ones. And'so they have. We 
had few tried men to choose from. Our 
Caffre and Indian campaigns afforded 
some; yet these were set aside, with 
the exception of one or two brigadiers 
or generals of division. Where were 
the men most wanted—the men who 
had experience in the conveyance and 
transport of baggage and camp equi- 
page, so essential to the march of an 
Indian army? Were there none such ¢ 
We suppose not; for in the places 
where they should have stood were 
thrust men who had spent all their 
lives in the Guards, or on the staff, 
and had no knowledge or conception 
of the duties appertaining to adjutant- 
general and quartermaster-general, 
with all the long following of deputy 
and assistant ditto. Far be from us 
a wish to exclude our aristocrats from 
sharing the dangers and honours of 
our battle-fields, but we would have 
them in fitting places—with their 
regiments, or as aides-de-camp. It 
was unfair to them, and unjust to the 
country, to place them in positions for 
which they had no experience or ap- 
titude, and thus expose them to an 
undeserved odium. 

How long shall The System live— 
how long? The public voice has doom- 
ed it; but evils live long in England 
after condemnation. We are a people 
loth to slay. Die it must. Its life 
is the death of England’s glory. Our 
honour demands the sacrifice. Our 
soldiers look imploringly from their 
sick-beds and their shelterless tents— 
point to the heights of Alma and 
of Inkermann, and say, Shall we re- 
ceive such things at your hands? 
Will no one stand between the living 
and the dead, and save us? Shall we 
stay our hands until some worse thing 
befall us—until more terrible lessons 
are written on death-deds, in hospi- 
tals, and in the ghastly mounds which 
strew the plains where our soldiers 
have stood in the pride of victory ? 





By this time everybody has read 
Sir Benjamin Brodie’s interesting litile 
volume. Everybody, at least, should 
read it. There are no professional 
terms to embarrass, and no crabbed 
style to repel, the reader. It might 
lie with as much propriety and fitness 
upon a lady’s table as on the student’s 
desk. It can weary no one, it will 
instruct most, it will suggest some- 
thing to all. 

No introduction to the reader's 
notice of it is now necessary on our 
part; neither do we feel disposed to 
enter into minute or captious criticism. 
We hold that such men as Sir Benja- 
min Brodie do a great service to the 
public by enunciating in a simple 
manner their own conclusions upon 
subjects which interest us all, and on 
which they have had some peculiar 
ate of forming an. opinion. 

hen they do this with good faith, it 
would be both unjust and impolitie to 
encounter them with the same critical 
requisitions which it would be fair and 
necessary to make; in the case of one 
whose main business in life had been 
the composition of a treatise on philo- 
sophy. Our purpose, therefore, is, to 
pass on at once to some few remarks 
on the subjects themselves which this 
agreeable volume treats of, and which 
it has, in part, suggested. 

What sort of instrument is it which 
in the brain is committed over to the 
mind? Such is the question we should 
put; and we will endeavour to con- 
tribute something towards framing 
the fitting answer. Speaking of the 
brain from a psychological point of 
view, it is impossible to avoid expres- 
sions which, taken apart and inter- 
preted literally, would trench upon the 
sole prerogatives of the mind. When 
we describe an organ or a nerve as 
the “seat of consciousness,’—or of 
sensation, which is one form of con- 
sciousness,—we might, if literally in- 
terpreted, be supposed to assign to 
the physical organization psychical 
properties which belong (in man) to 
that spirit which has taken up its re- 
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sidence, and manifests its high activi- 
ties in the body. But, in fact, when 
we speak of the nerve being the seat 
of sensation, we are noty, at that 
monient, viewing it with relation to 
the mind, but comparing it with other 
parts of the vital organism. Com- 
pared with a bone or a blood-vessel, 
it is the seat of sensation. The au- 
thor before us occasionally uses this 
very form of expression, and, if we 
mistake not, has, in one place, desig- 
nated the brain as “ the sole seat of 
consciousness ;” yet no one could be 
more precise and emphatic in his 
strict maintenance of the dualism of 
mind and body. 

“ Crites. Riise regards the brain, 
properly so called, as the physical 
organ by means of which alone (to use 
his own expression) the one indivis- 
ible percipient and thinking being, 
which each of us feels himself to be, 
maintains its communication with the 
external material world.” 

When, therefore, we shall have 
occasion to speak of the brain, or some 
portion of it, as the organ of memory, 
—or the nerve, together with some 
other portion of the brain, as the seat 
of sensation—we claim to be inter 
preted in strict accordance and con- 
sistency with the passage we have 
just quoted. 

And, first of all, we have to make 
an observation, simple enough, and 
which will wear to many the air of a 
truism, and which yet, in our subse- 
quent inquiries, will be found to be of 
considerable importance. The con- 
tents of the human consciousness may 
be divided into two great classes— 
Thoughts and Sensations. So far as 
the brain is the organ of thought 
(and we agree with Sir Benjamin 
Brodie in regarding it as essential to 
the exercise of memory), it is a 
special or complete organ, and may 
be described as the sole seat of 
memory. But in relation to sensa- 
tion the case is very different. Here 
it only forms a part of the organ. The 
nerve, with its ganglion, is the organ 
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of sensation. In the language of 
some writers, all that portion of the 
nerve, from the point at which it quits 
the central organ to its extreme distri- 
bution, is called its periphery; and 
then it would be stated (as-we find it 
is in Romberg) to be the.very law of 
sensation, that it is felt “in the peri- 
phery of the sensitive fibre.” With 
regard, therefore, to sensation, the 
brain, essential as it is, eannot be de- 
scribed as the sole seat of conscious- 
ness; it is that central ganglion, a 
union with which is necessary for the 
sensitiveness of the nerve—without 
which the nerve ceases to be a nerve; 
but if either part of the divided and 
destroyed organ could be contem- 
plated by itself, it would be more ac- 
curate to speak of the periphery of 
the nerve as being peculiarly the seat 
of sensation. Touch is felt always in 
the skin; internal sensations, though 
more vaguely located, always in the 
body; it is the eye that sees; it is 
the ear that hears. Cut off the com- 
munication between the retina and 
the brain, and its susceptibility is gone ; 
you have destroyed the organ, which 
consisted of the retina together with 
some portion of the brain. But if 
there are degrees of erroneous expres- 
sion, it is a less error to speak of the 
retina as being the seat of vision than 
to apply such an expression to any 
portion of the brain. 

The same remark must be made 
with regard to all our motor nerves. 
It is by their connection with the 
brain that, first co-ordinate, and then 
voluntary movement becomes pos- 
sible. But the harmonious move- 
ment of many muscles is the result of 
this connection; it is no especial or 
exclusive altribule of the brain. When 
the reflex action takes place from the 
spinal cord, the only phenomena we 
have are irritability and motion; 
when from the central organ, we have 
also sensation, both preceding the 
muscular motion and accompanying it 
—for there is no sensation more dis- 
tinct than that of muscular exertion, 
whether we ascribe it to a combined 
action of many- sensitive nerves, or 
describe it at once as the specific sen- 
sation of the motor nerve; which, 
like the optic nerve, may be non-sen- 
sitive to ordinary stimulants, and yet 
susceptible to some specific impres- 
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sions arising from the action of the 
muscle. But the gathering up of 
these nerves into the brain is not only 
necessary to what is strictly called 
voluntary motion (which implies their 
union with an organ of memory), but 
their congregation together in one 
central ganglion is evidently connect- 
ed with that sympathy or harmony 
of action which takes place prior to, 
and independently of the develop. 
ment of memory, and which we can 
only trace to the great Jaws of animal 
life. Here the brain simply provides 
that union of many pairs of sensitive 
and motor nerves which is necessary 
for ‘their related and harmonious ae- 
tion. 

We shall find it necessary to bear 
these truths in mind when we come 
to speak of the brain as the organ of 
our instincts or appetites, or of loco- 
motion, or, according to the very ex- 
traordinary expression now current in 
the books, as “the organ for the -co- 
ordination.ef muscular movements.” 

It may be as well to state at once 
the best conclusion to which some at- 
tention to a very difficult subject has 
conducted us. We are unable to re- 
gard the brain with any distinctness 
except under two aspects: 1. As the 
organ of memory, or that association 
of ideas which may be described as a 
development of memory. 2. As the 
centre of the whole nervous sys- 
tem. With every part of this, whether 
nerves of special sense, or of what 
is called general sensation—whether 
nerves of voluntary motion, or what 
is called the sympathetic nerve, it is 
intimate'y connected. As to our feel- 
ings, they are, so far as the brain 
is concerned, resolvable into memo- 
ries and sersations, to be distributed 
accordingly; or they must be placed 
altogether out of the brain, having their 
seat. only in the spiritual essence. 

We are not aware that there is 
anything in this statement opposed 
to the views which Sir Benjamin 
Brodie has put forth in the volume 
before us, except that its author intro- 
duces two special cerebral organs— 
one for speech, and one for Jocomo- 
tion, much too hastily, as we think— 
and that he appears disposed to over- 
estimate the functions of the brain as 
the central portion of the whole nervous 
system. But even thisis rather shown 
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in the reasonings he adopts than in 
any direct statement. 

The following is a very graphic de- 
scription of the brain as necessary to 
sensation :— 

“ A large extravasation of blood with- 
in the head, by the pressure which it 
causes on the brain, induces a state in 
which there is a total insensibility to all 
external impressions, and at the same 
time an entire suspension of the influ- 
ences of volition. But the effect of a 
similar injury of the spinal chord is 
widely dificvrent. The parts below the 
injury, the communication of which with 
the brain is thus interrupted,are deprived 
of sensibility. The muscles are no longer 
subjected to the dominion of the will, 
although they may still contract on the 
application of mechanical stimuli or elec- 
tricity. The lower limbs may be made to 
start by tickling the soles of the feet. But 
these motions are merely automatic, and 
we have no reason to believe that they 
are attended with sensation or preceded 
by volition, any more than those of the 
leaves of the Mimosa sensitiva. At the 
same time,in those parts which are above 
the injury, and whose nervous communi- 
cation with the brain is not interrupted, 
the sensibility and power of voluntary 
motion are unimpaired, as are also the 
mental faculties. Singular, indeed, is the 
condition of the individual in whom there 
has been a laceration, or equally severe 
injury of the spinal chord, in that part of 
the neck which is immediately below the 
origin of the nerves belonging to the dia- 

hragm. In him, respiration, though 
imperfectly performed,continues, so that 
life may be maintained during a period 
which varies from twenty-four hours to 
five or six days. He retains his con- 
sciousness, he can see and hear and com- 
prehend what passes around him ; but, 
except his head and the upper part of 
his neck, his body is as if it did not be- 
long to him. He is a living bead, and 
rs ba more. I saw alady under these 
circumstances with her mind as active, 
her sympathy with others, and her sense 
of duty as perfect as before the injury 
had occurred.” 


“ A living head and nothing more.” 
But we must add there were living 
eyes and living ears, as well as a liv- 
ing brain; and with regard to that 
part of the system where the nerve was 
destroyed, the head was just as dead as 
the body. Sir Benjamin continues— 

“We must regard,” continues our au- 
thor,) “the animal appetites and in- 
stincts as being intimately connected 
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with the nervous system, and as having 
their special places allotted to them in it. 
But we are not warranted in having the 
same conclusions as to the emotions and 

assions, properly so called. Hope and 
ear, joy and sorrow, pride and shame, 
these and such as these are conditions 
of the mind which have an abstract or 
independent existence; but which, as 
they may be superadded to our percep- 
tions and thoughts, admit of being ex- 
cited and acted on through the medium 
of the nervous system, At the same 
time, as far as we can see, they have no 
special locality in it.” 

The last sentence or two of this 
quotation is not very clear; there is 
perhaps no sensation of the human 
frame which is not capable of being 
reproduced in some degree by the re- 
action of thought, ormemory. Now, if 
instinct and appetite have their place 
in the nervous system, such of our 
simple passions as immediately con- 
cern these, such as can be fairly ana- 
lysed into a memofy and an appe- 
tite, would be as fairly distributed 
between the brain and the nervous 
system. There are higher emotions 
which accompany the faculty of rea- 
son, which we should be loth to 
connect with our organisation at all, 
except with the brain as organ of 
memory. 

No part of Sir Benjamin Brodie’s 
book will probably have left a more 
distinct impression upon the. reader 
than his attack upon the current sys- 
tem of phrenology. He selects two 
formidable objections from the science 
of comparative anatomy, one of which 
seems imperatively to demand a new 
arrangement of the phrenological map ; 
the more animal passions having been 
placed in that posterior region of the 
brain, which is peculiarly developed 
in- man. But, as arguments drawn 
from comparative anatomy cannot be 
conclusive against the phrenologist, 
until it is demonstrated how far 
“similarity of structure” is proof of 
“identity of function,” we see very 
plainly that the phrenologist has a 
mode of escape; and of this mode of 
escape, he has already very dexterously 
availed himself. Comparative ana- 
tomy, he admits, or sometimes admits, 
to have been his guide or auxiliary— 
to have intimated to him where to 
look, and what organ to look for; but 
then his real proof of any phrenologi- 
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cal organ has consisted in a series of 
observations on the human head, in its 
relation to human feelings and human 
faculties. He therefore is independent 
of any knowledge he may possibly 
have acquired from comparative ana- 
tomy. You may tell him that his 
guide was not trustworthy ; no mat- 
ter, he has found his way neverthe- 
less. 

It is the peculiar nature of this 
“ proof”—of this series of observations 
—which accounts for the tenacity of 
life which phrenology has displayed. 
Wonder is often expressed how it is 
that so crude and immature a system 
continues to survive the many mortal 
blows, or blows that ought to prove 
mortal, which it receives. But it 
must be remembered that phrenology 
is an art and practice, as well asa 
theory; that this “series of observa- 
tions” is a series also of divinations. 
Get but your disciple to practise the 
rites of any religion, however absurd, 
and you have secured his faith. If 
once the phrenologist has undertaken 
to divine the characters and powers 
of living men and women—if, combin- 
ing, consciously or unconsciously, the 
intimations of physiognomy, of voice, 
of language, or information gathered 
from other sources, with what to every 
observer a human head may fairly 
indicate, he has been successful in his 
trials of skill—he will be a phrenolo- 
gist for life. His skill and his faith 
will increase together. It is in vain 
now that you argue from anatomy 
or psychology—that you prove to him 
that, in some instances, it is bone and 
not brain he is dealing with—that 
you show, in other instances, that the 
classification he makes of human feel- 
ings must be either redundant or de- 
fective—that he has not made out his 
organ, or assigned to it an intelligible 
function—he has one answer for all 
objections —his own success! His 
own, and that of his fellow-augurs. 
Against this proof no argument will 
avail. Is he not perfectly Baconian 
in his method of procedure? Is he 
not on the high-road of experimental 
science? Does he not measure and 
observe? What more could you de- 
sire? Yes; he is on the high-road of 
experimental science, but he gathers 
up and registers his successes only, 
and leaves the failures for others to 
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collect if they have the opportunity, 
or think it worth their while. True, 
he measures and observes; but often- 
times he is measuring mere bone, and 
watching mere cloud ;—uncertain traits 
of character where the eye of the ob- 
server “ half-creates” what it is look- 
ing for. 

ut there is one great service which 
phrenology has performed, and still 
continues to perform, which it would 
be injustice to forget. Like every 
other bold hypothesis in which there 
is a substratum of truth, it acts asa 
stimulant to inquiry, and gives that 
ground-work which is necessary to- 
wards the framing of a correct theory. 
“ How far do you agree with the 
phrenologists ?” has been the question 
incessantly put; and the repeated an- 
swers to the question will in time, 
let us hope, conduct to some definite 
views on the nature and functions 
of the human brain. Sir Benjamin 
Brodie has satisfied himself of the three 


following organs—an organ of memo- 


ry, one of speech, and one of locomo- 
tion, or the co-ordination of muscular 
movements. 

“ Crites. If these views be correct, and 
if your speculation also be correct as to 
the existence of special organs on the 
brain for the purposes of locomotion and 
. it would appear probable that 
there is a special organ for that of me- 
mory also. 

“ Ergates. That is true. 
our knowledge ends” 

For our own part, we yield to the 
arguments here and elsewhere brought 
forward to prove that the brain is the 
organ of memory; let us say the 
whole cerebrum is this organ, or that 
nerves of memory are diffused through- 
out the whole of it; nay, if the cere- 
bellum or any other portion of the 
brain claim a share in this faculty, 
we will not hastily decide against 
such claims ; we will hear counsel for 
the cerebellum. But, having attained 
an organ here of so vast importance 
and so wide a range that it seems to 
domineer over the whole field of 
psychology, we pause. We pause 
because we do not meet with the 
same stringent evidence for other or- 
gans, and because, having this potent 
organ of memory, there remain no 
intelligible functions for many of those 
which might be proposed to us. We 
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cannot, for instance, conceive what 
an organ of speech is to do, unless it 
is to be an organ of memory also, or 
some inconceifable auxiliary to the 
physical organ of the voice. Neither, 
on grounds that we have already 
glanced at, can we admit a cerebral 
organ of locomotion. - The system of 
Gall and Spurzheim gives to each 
organ its own memory; but when 
you have once introduceed this great 
organ of memory, you have swallow- 
ed up in it a number of minor organs. 
Amongst others, an organ of speech or 
language becomes a manifest redun- 
dancy. 

Two examples have come under 
the author’s own observation of chil- 
dren who were dumb, but who yet 
were neither deaf nor deficient in 
memory, and in whom no defect could 
be traced in the “external organs” of 
speech. From these cases he con- 
cludes that there is a cerebral organ 
of speech ; the want or imperfection 
of which occasioned their dumbness. 
Surely this is very insufficient evi- 
dence. The external organs, the 
palate, mouth, lips, might have been 
perfect, but there is much in the won- 
derful mechanism of the human voice 
that would escape all surgical exami- 
nation. It seems a far more probable 
supposition that the organ of utter- 
ance was itself defective in some of 
those delicate parts which elude ob- 
servation. How complicate an appa- 
ratus it is that we employ in the 
articulation of every single word, may 
be gathered from the following extract 
taken from one of the works of Sir 
Charles Bell. 

“In speaking there is first a cer- 
tain force of expired air, and an action 
of the whole muscles of respiration 
required; in the second place, the vo- 
cal chords at the top of the wind-pipe 
must be drawn by their muscles into 
accordance, else no vibration will 
take place, and no sound issue ; third- 
ly, the open passages of the throat 
must be expanded, contracted, or ex- 
tended by their numerous muscles, in 
correspondence with the condition of 
the vocal chords; and these must all 
sympathise before even a single sound 
will be produced. But to articulate 
that sound, so that it. may become a 
part of a conventional language, there 
must be added actions of the pharynx, 
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of the palate, of the tongue, of the 
lips. The exquisite organisation of all 
this is not visible in the organs of the 
voice, as they are ealled ; it is to be 
found in the nerves which combine 
their various parts in one sitiultane- 
ous act. The meshes of a spider’s web, 
or cordage of a man-of-war, are few 
and simple, compared with the conceal- 
ed filaments of nerves which move 
these parts; and if but one of them 
be wanting, or its tone or action dis- 
turbed in the slightest degree, every- 
body knows howa man will stand with 
his mouth open in vain attempts to 
utter a single word.” 

We should rather conclude that 
something was wrong in this intri- 
cate and invisible “cordage,” than 
infer, from Sir Benjamin’s cases, the 
existence of a cerebral organ of 
speech. This organ of speech he is 
partly induced to adopt from the ana- 
logy it bears to another supposed 
organ, that of locomotion, or the co- 
ordination of the muscles which move 
our limbs. It is common, we know, 
to speak of this co-ordination of the 
nerves of motion, as the function of a 
cerebral organ (the cerebellum), but a 
little consideration, we think, will 
show that it is a use of language alto- 
gether inadmissible. 

It is the generally received doctrine 
that the pair of nerves, the motor 
and the sensitive, together with the 
ganglion, in which they terminate (and 
where the impression made upon the 
one appears to be reflected upon the 
other), form together what may be 
called a nervous circle or circuit. 
Now, when several of these pairs of 
nerves meet in one common centre or 
ganglion, we may expect to find a sym- 
pathy or co-ordinate action amongst 
them. And, whether from their con- 
tiguity or not, the physiologist can 
have no hesitation whatever in de- 
scribing this sympathetic or harmoni- 
ous action as a law of the nervous 
system. Romberg lays it down as his 
second great law of nervous action. 
Now, if a number of nervous filaments 
connected with the various muscles 
of our limbs should be traced to one 
centre, their meeting in this centre 
may be the necessary condition of 
their harmonious action; but surely 
you would not say that this centre 
was the organ of their co-ordination. 
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This harmony lies in the very nature 
of the nervous system, in the laws of 
animal life. You might as well de- 
scribe the nave of a wheel as the 
organ of co-ordination of all the 
spokes. Their collection in a central 
mass was a necessary condition of 
their united action, but the co-ordina- 
tion lay as much in the spokes as in 
the wheel, lay, in fact, in the very na- 
ture of the wheel itself. 

In the brain are gathered up all 
the various nerves of fecling and of 
motion,—it is so far the seat of con- 
sciousness, and of power; but it is 
the brain and the nerve together which 
really constitute the organ. In the 
special senses, as of sight and hear- 
ing, some portion of the brain, to- 
gether with the eye or the ear, consti- 
tute the organ. It is in memory 
alone that the brain becomes a dis- 
tinct and special instrument. We 
cannot hesitate to admit, that in the 
cerebrum, or some part of it, lies the 
organ of memory. Those who have 
described this part of the brain as the 
organ of voluntary motion, and those 
who have pointed out the close con- 
nection between it and the organs of 
sense, do, in fact, confirm this view. 
For what should we expect to find in 
an organ of memory but that nerves 
should branch out of it from all the 
various inlets of knowledge, and other 
nerves should branch out of it ¢o all 
the various instruments of action ? 
You wound the anterior portion of 
the cerebrum, and the sense of vision 
is destroyed; you wound another 
portion, and paralysis ensues: such 
facts as these do not militate against 
the proposition that the nerves of me- 
mory run through the cerebrum, but 
are in perfect accordance with such a 
conclusion. 

Amongst the arguments, too fami- 
liar and too numerous to be here re- 
peated, which assist in establishing 
this proposition, one of the most strik- 
ing is that partial loss of memory 
which is not unfrequently the con- 
sequence of disease. No explanation 
offers itself for this well-known. fact, 
except this—that a portion of the 
brain being injured, remembrances 
which peculiarly depended upon that 
portion are destroyed, or for a time 
suspended, Neither dissection nor 
any mode of research has enabled us 
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to discriminate what portion of the 
brain is occupied with this or that 
class of objects—for instance, with 
oral memories or visual memories ; and 
the probability is that the whole net- 
work of microscopic filaments is so 
inextricably interwoven, that it will 
be always impossible to make such a 
discrimination. But just as, when 
there is a dark spot or blank space in 
the field of our vision, we know that 
there is some spot in the retina which 
has ceased to respond to the light; 
so, when these blank spaces suddenly 
occur in the memory, we must con- 
clude that there is some portion of the 
still finer net-work of the brain which 
has ceased to perform its function. 

We have in the work before us the 
following striking anecdote :— 

“ A gentleman who had two years pre- 
viously suffered from a stroke of apo- 
plexy (but recovered from it after- 
wards), was suddenly deprived of sensa- 
tion on one side of his body. At the 
same time he lost the power not only of 
expressing himself in intelligible lan- 
guage, but also that of comprehending 
what was said to him by others. He 
spoke what might be called gibberish, 
and it seemed to him that his friends 
spoke gibberish in return. But while his 
memory as to oral language was thus 
affected, as to written language it was 
not affected at all. Ifa letter was read 
to him, it conveyed no ideas to his 
mind; but when he had it in his own 
hand, and read it himself, he understood 
it perfectly.” 

Here it seems possible to trace a 
distinction between oral and visual 
memories. In other cases, however, 
there is no such distinction, and the 
line seems to be drawn between old 
and often-repeated actions of memory, 
and those which had been of less fre- 
quent repetition. Cardinal Mezzofanti 
could speak some twenty or thirty lan- 
guages, and knew a little of about 
twice that number. He was attacked 
by a fever and was delirious; for some 
interval after his recovery he lost the 
memory of all his foreign languages 
and retained only his mother tongue, 
his native Italian. Instances of this 
kind are numerous. Indeed, what does 
old age itself so commonly exhibit to 
us but the remarkable difference be- 
tween the tenacity of old and long- 
repeated impressions and of later ones. 
Our dreams present many curious per- 
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plexities, but the broad correspondence 
between the imperfect and tangled me- 
mories of which they are composed, and 
the imperfect sleep, or rather the imper- 
fect wakefulness in which they occur, 
cannot be mistaken. Neither can we 
fail to observe the manner in which the 
cogitative action of the brain is con- 
nected with impressions from the senses. 


“You are awaked” (says our author), 
“by a distressing dream, and find your- 
self labouring under the uncomfortable 
sensations occasioned by acid in your 
stomach. You take some magnesia, 
which neutralises the acid, then turn 
round, and enjoy a refreshing sleep. A 
lady had a small tumour inone leg. It 
was hard, well-defined, exquisitely ten- 
der, so that even a slight pressure on it 
occasioned a severe pain, not only at the 
instant, but lasting a considerable time 
afterwards. It seemed to be a tumour 
of a peculiar kind, well known to sur- 
geons as being occasionally found among 
the fibres of a nerve. This lady ob- 
served that she frequently awoke at 
night, suffering from a frightful dream 
which, although it related to some other 
and quite different subject, she could 
always trace to an accidental pressure 
on the tumour. In like manner, chil- 
dren who labour under disease of the 
hip-joint, are often prevented from fall- 
ing to sleep by pains in the hip and 
knee, and painful startings of the limb ; 
but when they: are asleep, instead of 
these local symptoms, they are tor- 
mented by distressing dreams.” 


Happily, in our waking hours there 
are other causes to counteract this 
operation of painful and uneasy sensa- 
tions on the current of thought; but, 
even in our most wakeful hours, such 
operation is indisputable; it is the 
subject of daily observation: the 
morbid condition of our blood gives 
rise to morbid feelings, irrational fears 
or suspicions, anger, or despondency. 
It is a general law, though, as we 
have said, counteracted by higher 
psychical laws, that painful sensations 
introduce distressing or angry thoughts. 
Sir Benjamin Brodie makes some 
stringent observations, which we wish 
we had space to insert, on the moral 
duty that lies on every man to sustain, 
by temperance and every other means 
in his power, a fair condition of health. 
He who feasts and he who fasts may 
be both equally culpable. 

There is one inference to be drawn 
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(not exclusively, but in a very strik- 
ing manner) from certain phenomena 
of dreaming, to which we would draw 
the attention of our reader. First, let 
him eall to mind what sort of organ 
it is we have in this cerebrum. The 
soft and pulpy mass which it pre- 
sents to the eye is found, on ex- 
amination by the microscope, to be 
composed of minute innumerable 
fibres, lying in such a medium as 
must leave them in perfect exposure 
to their own appropriate  stimu- 
lants ; they are intersected by a mul- 
titude of blood-vessels, and supplied, 
moreover, as it is generally presumed 
(by the cineritious matter which forms 
the upper portion of the convoluted 
structure), with what, for want of a bet- 
ter name, is called the “ nervous force,” 
though we rather understand by that 
expression the somewhat (probably 
akin to, or identical with electricity) 
which is necessary to the manifesta- 
tion of this nervous foree. Having 
formed some conception of the organ, 
now, mark the amazing rapidity with 
which its functions, whatever their 
precise nature may be, are performed. 
Take the following instance of a class 
of cases familiar to every one :— 

“Tt is a curious fact that we may 
have a long dream in the act of 
awaking from our sleep. A military 
officer informed me that, while serv- 
ing in the Peninsular War, he had 
frequently been roused from his sleep 
by the firing of a cannon near his 
tent, and that he had a dream, includ- 
ing a series of events, which might be 
distinctly traced to the impression 
made on his senses by the explosion.” 

Thus, in the interval which occurs 
in the process of awaking, a num- 
ber of those tangled memories we call 
dreams have been excited. The 
dreamer perhaps has encountered the 
enemy, and passed through many of 
the incidents of battle, been alter- 
nately victorious and defeated, in that 
instant of time which elapses between 
the shock upon the firing of the can- 
non and its effect in completely awak- 
ening him. In days gone by, before 
physiology was known, the very 
natural supposition had occurred that 
the soul dropped its connection with 
the body during sleep, and the ra- 
pidity-of the dream has been adduced 
as a farther proof of this independent 
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action of the mind. In the present 
state of our knowledge, the only just 
inference to be drawn from it is one 
which would teach us to admire the 
wonderful nature of the vital organism 
with which the human mind is asso- 
ciated. The same rapidity of thought 
is noticeable in many instances in 
our waking hours—a long train of 
past events, or of anticipated events, 
will, in some exciting circumstances, 
pass in an instant of time; but in 
dreams the fact is capable of being 
tested with greater accuracy. 

We indeed hope that dreams are no 
specimen of what the mind can accom- 
plish when she thinks alone, or without 
the instrumentality of the body. If 
we strove to catch some glimpse 
of her in her own ee state, we 
should choose those periods when she 
is absorbed in her highest efforts of 
regson and reflection. Even then, 
however, she must plant her feet, 
as it were, upon the memory. But 
so far as we can comprehend so ob- 
scure a subject, there is no material 
organ for the exercise of Reason: it 
is the energy of the soul itself exer- 
cised on, and in companionship with, 
the organs of memory and perception. 

Difficult, and even insolvable as the 
problem may be, it is impossible for 
each one of us not to endeavour to 
form some conception of the manner 
in which body and soul are united, of 
the .terms of union on which mind 
and matter coexist in man. With- 
out pretending to have solved this 
problem, we will suggest the follow- 
ing as a guide for the reflection of 
others, 

There are few, if any, who would 
bestow upon the lower animals the 
same immaterial spirit which we be- 
lieve to be immortal in ourselves. 
There is no one who would deny to 
them the faculty of sensations; we 
see that very many of them combine, 
with the noble sense of vision, some 
measure of representative thought or 
memory. Were it not the wiser plan, 
then, to admit at once that the vital 
organism in them is, to this extent, 
sensitive or conscious, rather than in- 
sist on it that sensation itself must im- 
ply a dualism of mindand body? Our 
solution would run thus:—An imma- 
terial spirit, a higher principle of con- 
sclousness, assumes or takes upon 
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itself, in man, what in other animals 
is the. sensitiveness of the vital or- 
ganism ; it feels in the nerve, it sees 
in the eye, it remembers in the brain; 
but the still loftier, and_ especially 
human attributes of mind, have no 
instrument or organ; they can only 
be described as the energies of the 
soul itself, exercised on the materials 
or in the organs of sense, of vision, 
of memory. 

We think, if space permitted, we 
could show that it is not necessary to 
suppose any higher psychical quality 
than memory in the lower animals, in 
order to explain all the manifestations 
of intelligence they exhibit ; for there 
are certain acts of judgment, as they 
are called, a perception of means to 
end, and of the relations of similarity 
and dissimilarity, which, in reality, are 
involved in the very phenomena of 
perception and of memory. It would 
carry us too far into the region of 
metaphysics to establish this proposi- 
tion. We must beg here to be al- 
lowed to take it for granted that there 
is a distinction between the conscious- 
ness of dissimilarities involved in per- 
ception itself—and that association of 
ideas which may be described as a 
mere development of memory, and the 
special faculties of human reason. 
Now, whilst memory is the highest 
psychical quality we need bestow upon 
the animals—for which indeed they 
have the same cerebral organ as our- 
selves—the higher mental attributes 
of man are not such as we can (ac- 
cording to the analogy presented to 
us by the whole nervous system) 
represent to ourselves as being ex- 
ercised directly through a material 
organ ; nor is there any corresponding 
additional organ to be found in the 
human brain to which we might refer. 
them. We can understand the cere- 
brum being the organ of memory ; at 
least we can as easily comprehend 
this as that the eye should be the 
organ of vision, or nerves spread 
through the hand the organ of touch; 
each fibre or each particle of neurine 
repeats its peculiar impression. But 
if there is anything higher than me- 
mory in the mind of man, if there is 
any power of reason classifying the 
contents of the memory according to 
its own laws, wo find it utterly im- 
possible to represent this as acting 
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through fibres or particles of neurine. 
The physiologist assures us that we 
never think without some accompany- 
ing action of the brain, and this may 
be perfectly true, for we never think 
without an act of memory. We 
begin our intellectual life with an act 
of memory, and to the last hour, and 
in every species of thought, memory 
and reason must be constantly asso- 
ciated. Butit does not follow that the 
energy of the reason is accompanied 
by any other specific action of the 
brain than this of memory. Take a 
striking instance. What would the 
mathematician be without his memory ? 
At every instant it is in intense 
exercise; suspend his memory, and 
you have suspended altogether the 
consciousness of the mathematician. 
And yet, that which constituted him 
the mathematician is that something 
more than memory for which there 
is no cerebral organ. Or, when the 
reason arranges the materials of 
sense and memory into science—when 
it moulds or classes them into its 
own great generalisations of the 
True, the Good, and the Beautiful 
—such purely mental energies as 
these, with the emotions consequent 
upon their exercise, we cannot supply 
with any material organ, except, we 
repeat, as far as they are connected 
with the memory. 

Let us return to this our organ of 
memory—this chief laboratory of the 
spirit—where she is ever adding new 
and richer memories—converting what, 
if left to neglect, is but a hovel 
of mud, into a veritable palace of 
thought. Our author makes the fol- 
lowing observation :—‘“It is clearly 
not sufficient that an impression 
should be transmitted to the brain 
for it to be remembered. An act of 
the mind itself is necessary for this 
purpose; and that, as Dr. Hook has 
observed, is the act of attention. 

. - Now, attention implies volition; 
that is, it is that effort of volition by 
which an object, which would other- 
wise have immediately passed away, 
is kept present to the mind during a 
certain period.” A person receives a 
sharp blow; we think there is no 
doubt he will remember it ;—what 
effort of attention or volition has been 
exercised in order to retain the im- 
pression? ‘The force, or duration, or 
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repetition of any impression, are all 
elements to be considered in the pro- 
bability of its being remembered. Does 
not this simple statement better accord 
with the facts than any curious theory 
about attention and volition ? 

We notice that some obscurity in- 
variably steals over the generally 
clear and lucid exposition of our 
author, the moment such terms as 
volition, or voluntary movement, 
occur. He has allowed himself to 
be influenced by the current use of 
language, and those fictitious distine- 
tions which so often establish them- 
selves even in our philosophical voca- 
bulary, instead of keeping his eye on 
the broad landmarks of nature. Vo- 
luntary movement comes in with me- 
mory. What of animal life passes 
prior to, or independent of, the de- 
velopment of memory, is merely the 
circuit of sensations and movements, 
Appetites, desires, instincts, as they 
exist in their primitive character—as 
yet unassociated with thought—are 
other names for sensations. 

As a certain consciousness of mus- 
cular exertion accompanies all our 
voluntary movements, it has followed 
that, in the language of even the most 
correct writers, the term “ voluntary,” 
and more especially the term “ voli- 
tion,” are applied to those cases where 
the element of memory or thought is 
wanting, and nothing exists of the 
voluntary movement but this con- 
sciousness of muscular exertion—it- 
self a purely sensational phenomenon. 
And indeed many writers pride them- 
selves upon preserving a nice distinc- 
tion between will and volition. Good 
taste and general usage apply the 
word will more frequently to our 
moral actions, but there is no scientific 
distinction between them. Misled (if 
we may venture to say so), or rather 
confused by this use of the term 
volition, Sir Benjamin Brodie is unable 
to contemplate any action of those 
muscles which become voluntary mus- 
cles by their connection with me- 
mory, without interposing some quite 
imaginary force which he calls voli- 
tion—the laws of which imaginary 
force it is, of course, impossible to 
comprehend. “It is,” he writes, 
“under the influence of volition that 
the contraction of muscles takes place 
for locomotion, speech, the procuring 
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of food and other purposes, and that 
the torpedo discharges her electric 
battery.” Here speech, which could 
only have place in a being endowed 
with memory, and which must always 
be the result at least of habits engen- 
dered by thought, is put in the same 
category with the electric discharge of 
the torpedo. If the torpedo possesses 
memory, and acts from it, the second 
discharge may be an act of volition. 
But unless it possesses memory, and 
till it acts from it, its electric battery 
is merely the result of its own vital 
organisation, and some external stim- 
ulant: it is an act of which the animal 
4s conscious, as there can be no doubt 
his battery communicates some sensa- 
tion to himself, as well as te others; 
but no such consciousness, as is here 
called volition, preceded the act. The 
same may be said of many of our own 
muscular movements: they had no 
other antecedent but a sensation (or 
rather the irritability which accompa- 
nies sensation) whilst we were yet in 
that infantine state which is unconsci- 
ous of a purpose. 

In Sir Benjamin’s vocabulary, voli- 
tion seems to signify a quite imagi- 
nary physical or nervous force through 
which the mind operates. We need 
not say that, if a physiologist insists 
apon introducing his own fiction into 
the series established by nature, the 
confusion will be endless, “ Sensa- 
tion and volition are the two functions 
by means of which the mental prin- 
ciple is enabled to maintain its com- 
munication with the external world.” 
Volition is here assimilated to sensa- 
tion. “Where the volition is exer- 
cised there is fatigue; there is none 
otherwise : and in proportion as the 
volition is more exercised, so the fatigue 
is greater, Every one knows that he 
¢an work the longer when he “ works 
with a will.” A young girl dances all 
night who could not walk for an hour 
without fatigue. What Sir Benjamin 
means is, that, in proportion as his 
imaginary force, volition, is drawn 
upon, in such proportion is fatigue 
felt: though even then we do not see 
how the statement squares with our 
daily experience. Speaking of night- 
mare—that state when we strive to 
move, but cannot—he says, “The 
fact. is, not that the muscles will not 
obey the will, but that the will itself 
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is not exercised.” » And again: “ After 
long watchfulness, or severe labour, 
we sleep tn spite of ourselves, because 
the power of exercising the volition is 
exhausted.” In all these cases voli- 
tion is spoken of as some separale 
function of the nervous system, in- 
stead of being in fact the connection 
between thought and desire, and that 
nervous system, 

We began our paper by putting to 
ourselves this question, What sort of 
organ or instrument is, in the brain, 
committed over to the mind? We 
have found in it this great organ of 
memory, intimately connected with 
nerves of sense and of motion. In- 
stinetive movements become volun- 
tary movements through its agency ; 
appetites which are mere sensation iv 
their origin, become passion when re- 
excited, through the memory, or con- 
templated as purposes. But now, de 
we mark out no other organs? If 
the memory has swallowed up all the 
intellectual, are there no passionate 
organs? Are there none for our 
several instincts? If we are right in 
placing those especially human senti- 
ments, the result of that which is 
especially human reason, altogether 
out of the list which the phrenologist 
would present to us, what shall we 
say with regard to those instincts and 
appetites which we possess in com- 
mon with other animals? Have we 
no cerebral organ for amativeness, 
alimentiveness, combativeness, destruc- 
tiveness, and the like? None at all. 
We throw these abroad upon the 
whole nervous system, of which the 
brain is only the great centre. Ap- 
petites and instinctive actions are 
but the scries of sensaticns and vital 
movements which we have to arrange, 
as we best can, under the laws of 
animal life. 

We foresee here that many would 
be ready to acknowledge in a mere ap- 
petite, as of hunger, simply a sensa- 
tion; yet when they see this appetite 
or sensation in conjunction with cer- 
tain harmonious movements of the 
limbs of living creatures, they will 
reclaim that mental or cerebral power 
under the name of ixsiinct, which they 
had relinquished under that of ap- 
petite. In short, there will be no 
coming to a clear understanding upon 
this class of supposed cerebral func- 
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tions, unless we arrive at some stead- 
fast conclusions upon this subject of 
instinct. It is a stumbling-block that 
must be removed from our path. It 
lies there, a mysterious something be- 
tween sensation and thought. We 
say that ihere cannot be, in any in- 
telligible sense of the word, a special 
eerebral organ for an instinct; be- 
eause, according to our definition, an 
instinct is that sympathy or harmon 

(an instance of that harmony whieh 
runs through all nature) established 
directly between nerve and nerve, and 
limb and limb. What is more than 
this is thought, and falls under our 
great organ of memory. 

Human aetions have become so 
complieated with human thought, that 
by general consent we appeal to the 
‘ower animals when we would discuss 
the nature of imstinct. To them, 
therefore, we must turn for a mo- 
ment. 

There is, perhaps, no word in the 
Janguage which has. been used so va- 
riously and vaguely as this of instinct. 
Sometimes we hear it employed to 
designate all the actions of the lower 
animals; and those which are most 
plainly indicative of thought or me- 
mory are singled out as remarkable 
instanees of instinct. At other times 
it is even employed to designate some 
of the highest attributes of the humau 
mind, and anything is called: instinct- 
tive which wears a primary charac- 
ter, and refers us to no known cause. 
The author before us slides into this 
lax use of the term in the following 
passage : “ Still it seems to me that 
to reason well is the result of an in- 
stinct originally implanted in us, rather 
than of instruetion ; and that a child 
er a peasant reasons quite as accur- 
ately on the thing before him and within 
the sphere of his knowledge, as those 
who are versed in all the rules of 
logic.”"* But the only use of the 
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term which we are called upon seri- 
ously to investigate, is that which 
opposes instinct to reason as some 
peculiar mode of thought. Speaking 
of the human understanding, we atl 
acknowledge that ideas of individual 
objects are derived only through the 
senses; we all acknowledge that to 
act from a purpose, to use means to 
an end, implies an exercise of me- 
mory. Now, every animal has some 
mode of taking its prey, or of framing 
a shelter or nest for itself, in which 
it is quite perfect, without any teach. 
ing or experience whatever. It acts 
as if from design, and yet what we 
understand as thought or design could 
not have been present. Are we to say 
that there is here manifested some 
quite different mode of thinking, or of 
ideation, than that which men are 
eognisant of? Or, recognising the 
fact that all the phenomena of nature 
must wear this aspect of design, shall 
we not plaee the design here also at 
onee and only in the great Author of 
nature, and seek to explain the phe- 
nomena before us by such causes as 
we know to exist—by sensational im- 
pulses or irritability, combined with 
such faculty of perception and memory 
as the animal may have in common 
with man? That a measure of what 
we cal judgment and inteHigence lies 
in the very nature of perception, and 
memory itself, we have already inti- 
mated: 

It is this last view which has foreed 
itself upon our convictions, though 
we are afraid we shall not be able to 
do justice to it in our present limits. 
We objeet entirely to the introduction 
of an instinctive mode of thought. 
That through their organs of sense 
animals have sensations different from 
ours, is past dispute. There is no oe- 
casion to introduee this other start- 
ling anomaly of a thinking which ori- 
ginates in a quite different manner. 





* An — to instinct is brought in, 
an old ethi 


curiously enough, in one place, to solve 


eal controversy: “The desire to live in society is as much an instinct 


in him (man) as it is in the bee, or the ant, or the beaver, or the prairie dog. 
Ought not this to settle the disputed question as to the existence of a moral 


sense?” Yes; either party 
moral sense is that of the 


in the controversy would answer—so far as your 
ee, or the beaver, or the prairie dog. 


So far from being surprised that animals should live in society, one is rather 
perplexed that any should live solitary. Even the seuse of contact is agreeable ; 
and the mutual caress given and received, in some form or other, is a bond of 
union, It is their mode of obtaining subsistence, we presume, that enforces soli- 


tude on some animals. 
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Through the olfactory nerves alone 
what a variety of sensations is evi- 
dently diffused through the various 
quadrupeds, and fishes, and birds, 
which - the earth, the sea, and 
the air! Nor can any one for a mo- 
ment have reflected upon the laws of 
animal life without noticing the direct 


conneetion established between sensa- - 


tions, or rather those irritabilities and 
contractilities which accompany sen- 
sation, and the motions of the variously 
constructed limbs. -A peculiar scent 
at once calls: into play those internal 
sensations we describe as hunger or 
appetite; and these again throw every 
limb into motion, as well those that 
capture the prey as those that devour 
it. Nor is it through the scent alone 
that the animal is roused into activity ; 
that the sight also and the hearing 
communicate peculiar nervous tre- 
mours to different animals is equally 
certain. What else can be that anti- 
pathy which the mere sight of one 
animal immediately excites in an- 
other, leading in one case to hostile 
movement, and in another to flight? 
A complete series of actions is pro- 
duced, in which the relation of means 
to an end is indeed most conspi- 
cuous, without the intervention, how- 
ever, of thought on the part of the 
animal, 

We repeat, in order to avoid mis- 
take, that we do not dispute the pos- 
session of memory in any case where 
there is fair ground for presuming its 
existence ; and in memory itself, there 
is involved a certain measure of that 
species of intelligence, which uses 
means to an end. It may happen, 
that in some of the lower animals 
memory, acting in a very narrow 
circle on a few objects of urgent 
want, may display singular vigour 
and tenacity. Neither do we think 
that comparative anatomy . authorises 
us to conclude that, where a cerebrum 
is not developed, memory cannot ex- 
ist; because comparative anatomy it- 
self teaches us, that a function which, 
in its higher stage of development, 
has a special organ, may, in a lower 
stage, be combined with other functions 
in a common tissue. The ganglion 
which occupies the head of an insect 
may perform the function which in the 
vertebrate animal devolves upon the 
eercbrum. What we dispute is, that 
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there is in animals (and of course in 
man) any peculiar mode of thinking to 
be called instinct. We oppose instinct 
to reason, not because it is some dif- 
ferent mode of thought, but because 
it is a mode of action in which thought 
does not occur. It is developed prior 
to the development of memory. 

We are aware that the popular im- 
against us, and 
that a sort of intuitive knowledge is 
ascribed very liberally to the animal 
kingdom. We must admit also that 
this popular impression has been 
supported by great names, and great 
authorities. Cuvier has expressed the 
opinion that the lower animals are 
“moved by ideas which they do not 
owe to their sensations, but which 
flow immediately from the brain.” 
Such an hypothesis contradicts all we 
do know of the nature of that thought 
which represents external objects to: 
us; and we may safely say, therefore,. 
that it is not to be received till other: 
modes of explanation in harmon 
with that knowledge have been trie 
Some writers, struck with the singular 
fact that habits acquired by one- 
generation of pce ag rent heredi- 
tary instincts in subsequent genera- 
tions, have concluded that this could 
be explained only by the supposition 
that some modified form of the brain: 
had been inherited. But the fact is 
by no means established that the effeet 
of a habit (as that of the pointer dog): 
is to modify exclusively the brain. 
There is much in the subject of habit 
that is very obscure. This, at all. 
events, is quite clear, that the trans- 
formation of a habit into an instinct 
is only one branch of the still larger 
subject—What is the law by which 
the instincts of a race of animals are 
modified? That they do admit of 
change is certain, old ones decaying 
from non-exercise, and new ones be- 
ing introduced. 

We shall obtain no support to our: 
opinions from the author before us. 
Sir Benjamin Brodie makes many 
observations upon instinct with which. 
we entirely concur ; but in the passage 
where he approaches nearest to a de-. 
finition of the term, he couples it with, 
“voluntary exercise of the muscles,” 
and speaks of it habitually as a species. 
of knowledge: there is much, however, 
in the following quotation for which 
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we very willingly avail ourselves of his 
suthority. 

“ Food is required because life cannot 
be maintained without it. But no one 
under ordinary circumstances thinks of 
this ultimate object. We have an uneas 
reasation which we call hunger, and it is 
merely to remove this sensation that we 
are led to eat. This is the simplest form of 
instinct, and it goes far towards explain- 
ing others which are more complicated. 
The desire for food is the same in the 
newly-born child asin the grown-up man; 
and, when applied to his mother’s breast, 
he knows at once how to obtain it by 
bringing several pairs of muscles of his 
mouth and throat successively into ac- 
tion, making the process of suction. The 
newly-born calf knows at once how to 
‘balance himself on his four legs, to walk 
and seek the food with which he is sup- 
plied by his mother. The duckling hatch- 
ed by the hen, as soon as his muscular 
powers are sufficiently developed, is im- 

elled by the desire to enter thé neigh- 
-bouring pond, and when in the water, 
‘without example or instruetion, he calls 
eertain muscles into action, and is ena- 
bled toswim. When a sow is delivered of 
a litter, each young pig, as itis born, runs 
at once to take possession of one of his 
mother’s nipples, which he considers as 
-his peculiar property ever afterwards.” 

Many probably would be ready to 
‘admit that the peculiar impulse which 
led the duckling into the water, and 
ithe movement of its limbs in that 
element, might be explained without 
supposing any knowledge on the part 
of the animal—might. be resolved into 
mere vial phenomena as distin- 
guished from psychical. But when 
a more complex series of actions is 
performed, when some peculiar in- 
genuity, as it appears, is displayed in 
capturing prey, or building a nest, 
‘they cannot refrain from the conclu- 
sion that actions so like those which 

_ would be produced by human thought, 
really bad their origin in some species 
of thought. We know no way of suc- 
cessfully combating this tendency of 
the imagination, except that of direct- 
ing the attention to those lower forms 
of animal life, where there is a con- 
siderable complexity of action, and 
where there is absolutely no ground 
whatever for supposing the existence 
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of any form of thought, or any cerebral 
function. By so doing the mind fa- 
miliarises itself with the truth, that a 
large portion of animal life is complete 
in itself, independently of the develop- 
ment of memory. 

We will take up Mr. Rymer Jones’s 
book on the Animal Kingdom.* It 
will supply us with the facts we are in 
want of ; and it will also supply us with 
a striking illustration of the very 
tendency of the imagination we have 
to contend against. For we shall see 
that even a Professor of Zoology can- 
not look upon the lowest forms of 
animated nature without investing 
them with human feelings, and human 
powers—with faculties of the human 
being which he would no doubt reclaim 
from them the moment his attention 
was seriously drawn to the subject. 

There is no fact in physiology more 
certain than that irritability or con- 
tractility exists prior to, or indepen- 
dent of sensation. The series of 
movements which a decapitated frog 
will perform on the application of very 
ordinary stimulants; those move- 
ments in the human frame, which 
take place without any accompanying 
sensation, and which are ranged un- 
der the title of reflex action, —a host of 
experiments and observations estab- 
lish beyond a doubt, that both where 
there is, and where there is not, a 
visible nervous system, complex and 
harmonious actions are performed on 
the mere basis of irrilability or con- 
tractility. The simplest order in the 
animal kingdom, here called the Acrita, 
are manifestly endowed with no higher 
vital property than this,—we meet 
with no one who seriously believes 
that they are sensitive. The sponge 
is the first of these Acrita which Mr. 
Jones describes; he finds in it no 
trace whatever of sensation, no signs 
that it feels, no organisation such as 
we are accustomed to consider neces- 
sary to sensation. But in the body 
of the old sponges grow certain 
“yellowish gelatinous granuies” or 
“gemules,” destined to be future 
sponges. Now, mark how soon the 
imagination seizes upon our writer, 
in his description of these youthful 





* A General Outline of the Animal 
Anatomy. 
in King’s College, London. 
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sponges—mark it, not by way of 
criticism of Mr. Jones, but as an in- 
stance of the almost irrepressible 
tendency of the imagination to invest 
animal movements with the psychical 
properties of man. ‘ 

“The gemule assumes an ovoid form, 
and a large portion of its surface be- 
comes covered with innumerable vibra- 
ting hairs or cilia, as they are denomi- 
nated, which are of inconceivable mi- 
nuteness, yet individually capable of ex- 
ercising rapid movements which produce 
currents in the surrounding fluid. In- 
stead, therefore, of falling to the bottom 
of the water, the ceaseless vibration of the 
cilia, propels it rapidly along until, being 
removed a considerable distance,” (it 
attaches itself to some object, loses the 
locomotive cilia, and becomes an ordi- 
nary sponge). “ The seeds of vegetables, 
sometimes winged and plumed for the 
purpose, are blown about by the winds, 
and transported by various agencies to 
distant places, but, in the present in- 
stance, the still waters in which sponges 
grow would not have served to trans- 
port their progeny elsewhere. Instead, 
therefore, of being helpless at their birth, 
the young sponges can by means of their 
cilia row themselves about at pleasure, and 
enjoy for a pericd powers of locomotion 
denied to their adult state.” 

Row themselves about at pleasure ! 
Enjoy for a period! Both sensation 
and volition are supplied to this ani- 
mal seed, furnished with a plume which 
the stimulant of the water keeps in 
its vital movement. These minute 
cilia the microscope has detected in 
the tissues of the human body, where 
certainly there is no consciousness of 
their automatic movements. Nor 
would Mr. Jones, if the question were 
seriously put to him, countenance the 
idea that they were sensitive. 

We pass to the well-known polyp, 
the Hydra—that “animal plant,” as 
some have called it—an organic struc- 
ture endowed with irritability which 
is excited by the presence of water, or 
light, or contact with any solid sub- 
stance. Mr. Jones endows sueh ani- 
mals with a fine sense of touch. Ac- 
cording to all analogy, such a fine 
sense of touch must subject them to 
exquisite pain when rudely struck, 
and yet no means of eseape from dan- 
ger has been afforded them. But 
their tentacula move as if they had 
the sense of touch, and the imagina- 
tion can hardly help supplying it to 
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them. Mr. Jones cannot describe 
their movements without inferring cer- 
tain mental and even moral qualities. 
The hydra “selects” its position, it 
is “ watching for its prey,” it “waits 
patiently.” When “ gorged with prey, 
or when indisposed to take food, al- 
though other animals may touch the 
tentacula again and again, they escape 
with impunity.” And yet all that we 
have really before us is a creature 
framed to supply itself with food; at 
the approach of the appropriate food 
the tentacula are stimulated, contract 
or coil themselves up, and draw it into 
the stomach. Note especially the 
harmony between wants of the sto- 
mach and the susceptibility of these 
tentacula; when the stomach is in a 
state of repletion their irritability and 
movement cease. 

Let us proceed toa class of animals 
where traces of a nervous system be- 
come evident, and some slight sensa- 
tion may be supposed. to accompany 
their movements, but where there is 
no brain whatever. “ Let any of our 
readers,” says Mr. Jones, “ pick up 
from the beach one of these animals, 
the common star-fish of our coast, 
which, as it lies upon the sand left by 
the retiring waves, appears so inca- 
pable of movement, so utterly help- 
less and inanimate; let him place it 
in a large glass jar filled with its na- 
tive element, and watch the admir- 
able spectacle which it then presents. 
Slowly he perceives its rays expand to 
their full stretch, hundreds of feet are 
gradually protruded through the am- 
bulacral apertures, and each, appa- 
rently possessed of independent action, 
fixes itself to the sides of the vessel as 
the animal begins its march. The 
numerous suckers are svon all em- 
ployed fixing and detaching them- 
selves alternately, sume remaining 
firmly adherent, while others change 
their position ; and thus, by an equable 
gliding movement, the star-fish climbs 
the sides of the glass in which it is 
confined, or the perpendicular surface 
of the submarine rock,” 

The nervous apparatus of this ani- 
mal is extremely simple, consisting of 
a circular cord round its mouth, from 
which are given off two delicate fila 
ments to each ray. Some have de- 
tected a third filament running to the 
locomotive suckers. Mr. Jones, for 
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what reason we do not gather, is not 
disposed to regard these nerves as 
seats of sensation, but merely “as 
serving to associate the movements 
performed by the various parts of the 
animal.” The irritable skin he re- 
gards as the principal agent in initiat- 
ing its movements. In this last opin- 
jon he is no doubt perfectly correct, 
but it does not follow that these nerves 
may not also be the seats of certain 
sensations of pleasure or of pain— 
chiefly, let us hope, of pleasure. We 
shall take it for granted that there is 
some vague sensation in these nerves, 
knolted as they are by their diminutive 
ganglion to the circular eord. 

But what we wish to bring before 
the attention of our reader is this :— 
Here is an animal moving its five 
rays and its hundred fect in perfect 
harmony, climbing up the rocks and 
seizing its prey. It has no eye, no 
ear, no scent; it is described as a 
mere “walking stomach.” Whether 
it has or has not some sensation of 
touch felt in those slender nerves, 
there is no one, at least, who would 
dream of assigning to it any thought 
whatever, whether of the instinetive 
or buman kind. There is no eerebral 
organ of instinct here, and yet we 
have seen how admirably this erea- 
ture progresses, and know wy well 
that it gets abundantly fed. ere, at 
least, what we call instinct must be 
shared amongst all the limbs of the 
ereature—can be described as nothing 
but an humble instance of that har- 
mony which runs throughout ercation. 

And here let us make a remark 
which appears by many to be quite 
overlooked. To the animal who has 
no thought, sensation is not a means 
to any further end in the economy of 
the animal ; it is the end itself of its 
existence. The sensation manifests 
the presence of that irritability which 
is the real motor power, but where 
it does not give rise to thought or 
memory, the sensation, as sensation, 
does nothing in directing the animal. 
“We cannot suppose,” says Sir Ben- 
jamin. Brodie, “the existence of mere 
sensation without supposing that there 
is something more. In the stupid 
carp, which comes to a certain spot 
at a certain hour, or on a certain sig- 
nal, to be fed, we recognise at any 
rate the cxistence of memory.” Cer- 
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tainly the stupid carp, as he is here 
not very fairly called, docs manifest 
some memory, but probably in many 
instances his sensations never become 
thoughts, and in all these cases they 
exist as final ends—so much pleasure 
to the animal, nothing more. And 
take the case of the winged insect, the 
moth that again and again flies into 
the flame of your candle till it has de- 
stroyed itseli—here there is little or 
no memory . manifested. But you 
would not say that the animal is 
without sensation. The whole pro- 
ceedings of such an insect appear to 
us to be carried on by the mere laws 
of vital action; what it has of sensa- 
tion is so much of pleasure; it never 
becomes guidance or knowledge. 

“ Every limb,” says Unzer, a Ger- 
man physiologist, who wrote some 
time ago, but who had paid great at- 
tention to this subject of instinct-— 
“every limb has its own appetite of 
action,”"—-which again is in perfeet 
harmony with all other limbs and or- 
gans of the body. Whether the phrase 
be altogether admissible or not, it ex- 
presses very vividly what we comn- 
stantly see in the animal creation. 
The sight or seent of its destined prey 
excites the rage of hunger,—claw and 
beak, talovs and the jaw, fulfil their 
functions; some creature is destroyed 
and devoured. How utterly idle and 
misplaced does it appear to us to talk 
here of “an organ of destructiveness,” 
or an instinct of destructiveness. What 
is the result of many harmonious im- 
pulses and feelings is converted into a 
pre-existing purpose, an idea which is 
“to flow at once from the brain,” as 
it could not possibly enter by the 
channel of the senses. 

There is a beautiful illustration of 
these vital powers bursting at once 
into harmonious action, which is 
not unfrequently quoted. Sir Joseph 
Banks and his friends, when travel- 
ling in some tropical country, observed 
an alligator’s egg lying in the sand, 
under the burning sun. He broke the 
egg, and forth sped the young alli- 
gator. Its eye caught sight of the 
river, and every limb hastened towards 
it. Sir Joseph interposed his stick ; 
the stick was bit at, and all the signs 
of anger immediately manifested. 
Now, what is this appetie for the river 
but some sensation which (as in the 
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ease of our domestic duckling) we can- 
not understand, 2s we do not partici- 
te in it? And what is this anger 
ut the commotion which opposition 
excited? The passion is nothing but 
this nervous turmoil spread through its 
whole body. 

But all this time, perhaps the nest 
of the bird cr the hive of the bee has 
been hovering in the imagination of 
the reader. He will now admit that 
the sight of its destined prey may 
awake all the energies of the animal ; 
that, if a serpent, it will craw] ; if a tiger, 
it will spring upon its food; that the 
fang, the jaw, and the cesophagus will 
act in perfect unison,—and thus a re- 
sult will be accomplished which shall 
wear all the appearance of a purpose, 
but which yet was never contemplated 
as such by the creature itself. But in 
the case of the nest or the honey- 
comb there is so manifest a use of 
means towards an end that it is im- 
possible, he thinks, not to suppose that 
the purpose existed as an idea in the 
bird or the insect. 

There is, no doubt, this impression 
sean produced on the imagination. 
Yet take the case which is generally 
received as most indicative of a cer- 
tain inslinciive chought,—will any one 
suppose that each bee has really em- 
braced in its mind all the complex 
relations of a hive, and the interests 
of the whole commonwealth of bees? 
It must have done this if it acts from 
anidea. No other idea would be ade- 
quate for its guidance. Now,even human 
societies are formed by individuals 
who act mainly on their own passions, 
and for their own interests. Is it not 
far more probable that each bee is 
prompted by its own sensational im- 
pulses without any thought at all, 
than that it should be prompted by a 
mode of thought which the most in- 
telligent human society has not yet 
attained, which is the despair of the 
Utopian himself? 

Divested of the air of wonder which 
naturalists delight in throwing round 
the subjects of their description, what 
is the great peculiarity of the bee? 
It is, that the female is exceedingly 
prolific.—that one only breeds at a 
time,—that the eare of her numerous 
eggs—that, in short, the maternal in- 
stinct, is diffused over the virgin bees, 
or undeveloped females, as the workers 
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ate called. From this arrangement 
of the great business of reproduction, 
all the rest follows. In such insects 
as the bee and the ant, those who are 
not mothers feel all the passions of 
the mother; they build for the pro- 
geny as other insects build, and, from 
the very nature of the case, must 
build in common. If one prolific fe- 
male must have five hundred nurses, 
or rather foster-mothers, for her young, 
the commonwealth of the hive is at 
once established. 

But this building of the mother her- 
self—the simpler case of the solitary 
bee who, less prolific, builds her owr 
nest and rears her own young—the 
everyday instance of the bird who 
plasters a mud cabin in the corner of 
our windows, or who weaves some 
bower for itself amongst the trees,— 
what do we say to this? Can we 
shut our eyes to this wonder? We 
ask you not to shut your eyes against 
any of the wonders of nature—but to 
open them wider still, and to embrace 
them all. Thus will all wonders cease 
by merging in the one great wonder, 
the world itself as the manifestation of 
the Divine mind. 

When we look upon a plant, we 
see means to end; we see the young 
root, soft and tender as it is, pene- 
trating the hard soil; we see the leaves 
spreading themselves out to the light, 
all harmonising to one result. But 
we never dream of transforming this 
result into a thought or purpose which 
we place in the tree itself: it is a Di- 
vine thought which has animated the 
tree. In like manner, it is a Divine 
thought which has animated. the bird. 
We perpetually forget that what is 
peculiar to man comes last in the order 
of creation. The simpler type of ani- 
mal life embraces this circle only—ir- 
ritability, movement, and sensation: 
sensation, or so much pleasure, being, 
as far as that animal is concerned, the 
end of all its vital mechanism. In a 
higher type memory is introduced, but 
is still quite pena Bar to sensation. 
In man the memory, or that still loftier 
spirit of intelligenee which acts on 
the memory, becomes predominant ; 
our actions are, for the most part, pre- 
ceded by some thought or purpose. 
Thus it is that we make the natural 
error of @pposing that other animals, 
which have so much in common with 
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ourselves, are guided by thought, in 
eases where we are 80 cultivated, or 
eonstituted, as to uct from intelligence. 
But, if we take a wider view of the ani- 
mai ereation, we shall discover that 
harmonious but inveluntary actions 
form the earlier type of animated ex- 
istence, and that, instead of wondering 
that there is so much of design acted, 
but not thought, we should rather re- 
serve our wonder for that higher stage 
where this harmonious vital aetion is 
put under the control of the thought 
ef the created being. 

The nest of the bird is no solitary 
instanee. Almost every animal has im- 
pvsed upon it the necessity of finding, 
or framing, some shelter for itself, and 
some receptacle for its young. Next 
to food there is no want more urgent. 
And as the continuation of the species 
is quite as much the care of nature as 
the preservation of the individual, we 
may expect to find ample provision 
made for the nest, which is intimately 
connected with both of these objects. 
Every animal either burrows in the 
earth, or spins a web, or construets some 
shelter for itself or its young. The 
nature of the progeny to be produced, 
and the degree of eare and warmth 
they will require, determine in most 
cases the constraction of this reeep- 
tacle. By what peculiar sensations is 
the animal in every instance prompted 
to the execution of its task? Impossi- 
ble to say; but that there are such pecu- 
iar sensations is a far more probable 
supposition te adopt, than to run to the 
hypothesis of “innate ideas.” How 
beautifully is the spider’s web con- 
structed! That glutinous secretion in 
its own body of which it is composed, 
is no doubt accompanied with an ir- 
Titation which prompts the spinning 
of it forth, and its long, slight, and 
agile legs are working evidently in 
harmony. with this self-adjusting spin- 
ning apparatus. Very curious is the 
result; but surely, no one finds it ne- 
cessary to believe that the spider’s web 
existed in the spider’s mind as an idea 
before it began to spin. 

Why does one bird build its nest of 
clay, and another of leaves or the lichens 

owing on the bark of trees? Why 

oes one bird choose for its haunt cor- 
ners and clefts where clay alone would 
be serviceable, and another’ ie boughs 
of the tree which affords it the mate- 
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rials of its structure? We can only 
say that there is a manifest eonnec- 
tion between the two; which proves 
at least that arehitecture was no sepa- 
rate study or purpose of the creature. 
Why, again, is one bird contented with 
a few straws or sticks loosely put to- 
gether, while the restless busy. beak of 
another eonstructs the most compact 
little domicile imaginable? We ean 
only answer that’ there is an evident 
dependence between the nature of the 
nest and the eondition in which the 
young are brought forth, and their 
earliest wants. Every one remem- 
bers the pretty description which Gil- 
bert White gives of the nest of the 
harvest mouse :—* Most artificially 
platted, and composed of the blades of 
wheat; perfectly round, and about the 
size of a cricket-ball, with the aperture 
so ingeniously closed, that there was 
no discovering to what part it belonged. 
It was so compact and well filled, that 
it would roll across the table without 
being diseompesed, though it contain- 
ed eight little mice that were naked 
and blind.” There was no possible 
room for the mother; she built it only 
for her young, and suspended it a few 
inches above the ground on the stalks 
of the wheat, out of reach of all harm. 
There the naked and blind brood 
were as sheltered as in her own womb. 
It was, in fact, another wowb which 
nature, having no room do grow it in 
the prolific little creature herself, con- 
structs through the organs of the 
mother-mouse whom she has already 


own. 
No one who has truth at heart 
would wish to slur over any fact which 


nature presents to us. But let us 
have fact and not imagination. Now, 
writers upon this subject of instinct, 
and especially on the habits of insects, 
have been so incessantly employed in 
seeking out for analogies between the 
animal and the human being—bestow- 
ing upon insects, wherever the least 
similarity of action permitted, both the 
faculties and the passions of man—that 
they present to us the facts of nature 
through an entirely false medium. 
There is, at least, as much of imagina- 
tion as of fact in their deseriptions. 
They are far more allied to poetry 
than to science. Of course there are 
exceptions, and it is from the deserip- 
tions of the scientific naturalists that 
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we are justified in our confident dis. 
trust in the majority of those who 
write on natural history. Some bees 
are seen at the entrance of the hive ; 
these are immediately transformed 
into guards or sentinels. What a 
martial spirit this at once infuses into 
the commonwealth. There are cer- 
tain moths, it seems, which choose the 
honeycomb as a favourite place for 
depositing their eggs. The larve 
from their eggs devour the honey, de- 
stroy the comb, and drive out the bees. 
Quite right, they should keep guard. 
These moths, however, “in spite of 


the guards kept constantly at the en- 


trance of the hives, gain admittance and 
deposit the eggs in the combs.” The 
sagacious guardsmen, having done ef- 
ficient duty at their post, never think, 
it seems, of turning out the eggs. 
That is left, we presume, to some 
commissariat or transport department 
which is sadly defective. However, 
the wisdom of the commonwealth 
stops at keeping watch against the 
mother-moth,—it has not advanced to 
turning out its mischievous progeny 
whilst still in the egg. 

Even our professor, Mr. Rymer 
Jones, from whom we have already 
quoted, cannot relate an account of 
this insect architecture without throw- 
ing over it an air of quite human in- 
genuity. There is a spider that has 
obtained celebrity beyond all other 
spiders for making a trap-door to his 
hole. He is called on this account 
the mason spider (the mygale). He 
burrows in the earth, lines his hole 
with web, and, further, spins a web 
over the orifice. This, as he must 
go in and out, he breaks every time 
he has spun it, making his way through 
always on the-same side, till, adhering 
firmly at one end, and becoming, by 
successive webs mingled with dirt, of 
tolerable consistency, the result is 
produced of a trap-door. Mr. Jones 
represents the spider as setting to 
work with the conception of a trap- 
door very complete in his mind. 


“ A deep pit is first dug by the spider, 
which, being carefully lined throughout 
with silken tapestry, affords a warm and 
ample lodging: the entrance to this ex- 
cavation is carefully guarded by a lid or 
door which moves upon a hinge, and ac- 
eurately closes the mouth of the pit. Jn 
order to form the door in question, the 
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mygale first spins a web which exactl 
eovers the mouth of the hole, but whic 
is attached to the margin of the aperture 
by one point only of its circumference, 
this point of course forming the hinge.” 
(Could the spider spin a web over the 
aperture on these conditions?) ‘The 
spider then proceeds to lay upon the 
web a thin layer of the soil collected in 
the neighbourhood of her dwelling, 
which she fastens with another layer of 
silk; layer after layer is. thus laid on, 
till at length the door acquires sufficient 
strength and thickness.” 

The professor is so determined that 
the spider shall work prospective of 
his hinge that he represents him spin- 
ning under conditions which appear 
to us mechanically impossible. Let it 
be borne in mind that we have no con- 
troversy against those who muintain 
that the spider, or any other insect, 
has its measure of memory and intel- 
ligence: our debate is with those who 
would describe instinct as wholly or 
in part a peculiar mode of thought— 
thoughts of things which are net me- 
mories. It is a subject which would 
require a volume rather than a few 
pages for its development, but we can- 
not proceed further with it at present. 

Returning now to the human brain, 
it of course follows, if we are right in 
our views, that ail these phenomena of 
life which exhibit themselves prior to the 
development of memory are stricily sen- 
salional in their characlter—that what- 
ever we call appetites, primary desires, 
or instinct, can demand no specific 
cerebral organ. To use the language 
of phrenology, such organs as aliment- 
iveness, or desire for taking food, ama- 
liveness, destructiveness, construcliveness, 
and some others of the like description, 
must be discarded. They represent 
what are not originally thoughts of any 
kind, but sensations. Their organ is 
the whole of the nervous system, which 
they range over together with the brain 
as central ganglion. 

Very much remains to say upon 
the subject of the passions, but we 
must draw to a conelysion. We can 
only repeat our general result. The 
brain is the special organ of memory: 
it is the central ganglion, or collection 
of gangiia, where all the nerves of sen- 
sation meet. We would do justice 0 
the whole body, to all its organs of 
sense and motion, and not raise an 
imaginary autocracy in the brain. We - 
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would do justice to the special func- 
tion of the brain, without infringing 
on the prerogatives of the immaterial 
spirit. It is the instrument of thought 
because it is the instrument of memory. 
Reason, with her “ample ‘or powers 
of generalisation, has no local organ in 
it: we can conceive of such reason 
only as an activity exercising itself 
there. The same may be said of the 
higher order of feeling, which often- 
times seems to be one with the reason. 
As for those passions and appetites 
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which we share with other animals, 
we diffuse them through the whole 
system, wherever there is a nerve 
that feels. 

How difficult a subject we have en- 
tered on, and how impossible it is en- 
tirely to satisfy the mind upon it, no 
one can be more aware than ourselves, 
But it is good from time to time to 
make at least some attempt to recon- 
cile the truths which flow in upon ns 
from the opposite quarters of mental 
philosophy and physiology. — 
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In the front drawing-room are a 
group of ladies, some of them shawled 
and furred to the orthodox necessities 
of a London winter; some of them in 
careful morning dress, expectant of 
visitors. The room is moderately 
well-sized, with three tall windows, 
draped in drab-coloured damask, with 
shadowy white curtains within. Before 
one window is a broad low “squab ;” 
before another a little table bearing a 
vase of coloured glass, and a bouquet 
of Covent Garden flowers. Every- 
thing here savours of “town,” and 
you could no more imagine these ca- 
mellias and geraniums arranged by 
other hands than those of the profes- 
sional bouquet-makers, than you could 
fancy Mrs. Disbrowe’s drawing-room 
table with its many ornaments, or her 
chandelier and chimney-glass, to be 
home work. On a small chiffonier at 
one side of the room, dimly sparkling 
with its plate-glass back, and reflect- 
ing the moving figures before it, 
stands another vase of flowers some- 
thing worse for the wear; and a 
profusion of bits of “fancy work,” 
scattered over the room, declare the 
presence of young maidenhood in this 
very comfortable, but not very bright 
apartment, where all the chairs are 
drab, and where everything is made 
the most of, from the pretty embroid- 
ered cushion which embellishes a dim 
sofa, (o the little ornamented foot-mat 
which hides a hole in the carpet. The 


folding-doors are open which divide 
the front from the back drawing-room, 
and in the doorway stands a settee, 
very odd and very easy, with tufts of 
green trimmings on its drab cushions, 
behind which you can see the iight 
entering through the back window, 
and a distant perspective of curtains 
and ottomans—still drab—like the rest 
of the apartment—but nothing more. 

A comely middle-aged woman, with 
a wrinkle of care in her brow, is Mrs. 
Disbrowe, seated in her arm-chair,— 
the ample folds of her black satin gown 
sweep the carpet round her, and her 
pretty morning-cap of lace.and pink 
ribbon brightens up her quarter of the 
room like a gay picture. If Mrs. Dis- 
browe has a weakness for anything, it 
is this same pink ribbon, which gives 
freshness and colour to her habili- 
ments: for the rest, Mrs. Disbrowe’s 
brooch is twenty years old; and we 
dare not say how many winters have 
passed over her well-preserved lace, 
and thrifty black satin gown. At this 
very moment these active hands of 
hers, which look in very pretty eon- 
dition in spite of their many indus- 
tries, are busy with some delicate 
mending; and there is not a personal 
extravagance about this frugal mana- 
ger, save the bit of pink ribbon which 
throws a soft colour upon her comely 
cheek. 

Her daughter Charlotte, a tall, well- 
grown, well-looking girl, with a great 
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deal of “ way” upon her, stands before 
the fireplace, swinging some flowin 
breadths of muslin over her arm an 
in her hands. 'T’o know that Charlotte 
Disbrowe has a great many little 
brothers and sisters, and in her day 
has had a good deal to do for them, 
you only need to look ather. A frank- 
fess of good-humour and careless ease 
of expression, which some people call 
boldness, added to a rapid sweeping 
way she has of doing everything, give 
her something of a hoydenish appear- 
ance. But Charlotte never was shy, 
and does not know what it is to be 
embarrassed,—a certain steady open 
freedom about her, makes her always 
self-possessed and at her ease. She 
has never been afraid of her own voice 
all her life, nor hesitated to laugh or 
to cry when the impulse was upon her ; 
and though her careless ease of man- 
ner may now and then jar unplea- 
santly on sensitive feelings, the good- 
humoured girl never means to wound 
any one, and would prefer doing a 
soy turn to a bad one any day. 

ut this young lady carries her scorn 
of sentiment rather farther than is quite 
consistent with tenderness of heart. 
A breezy lightsome summer morning, 
fresh and gay, is Miss Disbrowe’s 
youth; but there is no dew for the sun 
to glimmer in; the earth is dry about 
her, and wants the genial softness of 
spring showers. 

The visitors are young ladies of 
Miss Disbrowe’s own standing, and a 
mamma not quite so comely as the 
mistress of this house. These young 
people are all well-looking girls, fash- 
ionable, up to the mark of Bedford 
Place, easy and careless, and a little 
loud, with unexceptionable gloves, 
and floating ribbons, and fresh unsul- 
lied dress, eager in their talk, rapturous 
in their commendations, extravagant 
in their dislike, yet good girls in their 
way, if you make due allowance for the 
total want of veneration for any thing 
or any person, which is part of their 
character. You think, perhaps, this 
rattle of talk would be hushed or sub- 
dued if a few older people, less indul- 
gent than these good mammas, were 
present to hear: not so—the youngest 
among them would flirt with her 
friend’s grandfather, could the good 
old gentleman be introduced here, and 
makes no more account of her own 
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mother’s presence, or the respect due 
to it, than if the said mother were but 
a newly emancipated school-girl like 
herself. 

A couch at the farther window is 
strewn with bridal finery, the pretty 
necessities of the trousseau. Though 
she is the bride, Charlotte is as easy 
and unconcerned in her blushing 
honours as that little sister from the 
nursery, who peers about, pulling 
these pretty robes by the corner, and 
examining with a child’s curiosity. 
Charlotte stands swinging the muslin 
for her new dressing-gown over, her 
arm, and speaking in a tolerably high 
pitched voice over the head of little 
Marian Maurice, to Helen Maurice at 
the other end of the room. The 
mammas make their conversation 
more quietly, seated together, but this 
is what Miss Disbrowe says— 

“Yes, Edward sadly wants to have 
it over. All this fuss and trouble puts 
him out, he says. J don’t mind it,— 
but then oné can’t delay for ever, and 
now that mamma is settled with a 
governess, it may as well be now as at 
another time.” 

“Oh, are you settled with a gover- 
ness? Who is it, Charlotte?” cried 
the intermediate sister of the three 
Misses Maurice. 

“Well, it’s—I declare I can’t tell,” 
broke off Charlotte, meee and with 
alaugh. “It’s a girl—but it’s not ex- 
actly what you could call ‘a young 
person’ either, and I can’t make it 
out at all, What did you say, 
mamma ?” 

“You had better send Minnie out 
of the room before you say any more 
about the new governess,” said Mrs. 
Disbrowe. 

“Why? said Charlotte, opening 
her blue eyes wider; “I am not afraid 
of Minnie telling, and I don’t mean to 
say any ill of her besides. And I 
don’t know any ill either,” continued 
the young lady more quietly; “she 
looks very odd, and she’s not at all 
handsome—I think that’s quite right 
and proper; but the strange thing is, 
that she’s only a child.” 

“Oh, I remember, we had once 
a very young governess,” said Helen 
Maurice, pinching a lace trimming 
after a fashion which the bride by no 
means approved, “and I never saw 
any one so eager to have us learn 
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either at home or at school. You re- 
collect Miss Ashley, Jane ?” 

“ Yes—we never minded her,” said 
Jane laconically. 

“J daresay Minnie and the rest will 
not mind this one either,” said Helen, 
composedly picking at the braid of 
Charlotte’s future  travelling-dress. 
“If I should have a hundred children, 
I should never have them taught at 
home.” 

“T wish mamma would send me to 
school,” said Minnie. “Charlotte had 
masters for everything, and I wonder 
why I should only have a governess— 
fancy me minding Miss Francis! I 
am sure she is afraid of me.” 

This redoubtable young lady was 
eleven years old, and the next eldest 
girl of the family. 

“ Well, never mind the governess. 
Are you sure to be married on Tues- 
day, Charlotte?” asked Marian Mau- 
rice. “You will not change your 
mind ?” 

“No—I suppose so,” said the 
bride, stooping her head a little, and 
vacantly counting the folds of her 
muslin. “ But,” continued Charlotte, 
in the same breath, disposing sum- 
marily of this momentary shade of 
bashfulness, “ you never told me—are 
you all to be dressed alike ?” 

“Well, Helen has pink ribbons 
and I have blue, and Marian will have 
nothing but white roses,” said Jane 
Maurice ; “but we are all the same 
except that. How silty to ask, Char- 
lotte! as if you had not seen what we 
were to wear.” 

“ Bridesmaids do not require to be 
dressed alike,” said Helen. “I am 
sure at Fanny Allen’s wedding there 
were all the colours of the rainbow. 
Charlotte, come and try this bonnet 
on. Isn’t it pretty? When I am mar- 
ried, I shal] have mine made just so.” 

“When I am married, I shall have 
mine in the fashion,” said the pro- 
mising Minnie. “You will all be old 
women then, whatever you do.” 

Incautiously coming within range 
of her sister’s hand as she spoke, 
Minnie was fitly rewarded by a smart 
stroke, which reddened her white 
shoulders under her pinafore, but 
elicited nothing more than a little 
ery of defiance. This was Charlotte’s 
mode of keeping discipline in her late 
dominions. 
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“If I was your mamma,” said Helen 
Maurice, whose peradventures were all 
in this vein, “I should certainly send 
you to school.” 

“Then I wish you were my 
mamma!” cried Minnie. “ Miss 
Francis! why, little Lucy Moore is as 
old as she is. I will never get my 
lessons to her; she is not much bigger 
than me!” 

“Where does she come from, then, 
or how did Mrs. Disbrowe hear of 
her, Charlotte?” asked Marian Mau- 
rice. 

“It was Angelina Roberts, who 
was at school with us, you remember, 
Helen,” said Charlotte: “she married 
a curate in the country, and I wrote 
to her—I might have known she was 
always silly—so she sent us this little 
girl.” 

“How provoking! But can’t you 
send her back again ?” said Jane. 

“T would never trust my children 
with a person who had no experi- 
ence,” said Helen Maurice with dig- 
nity. 

“T am sure, if I were you, 1 should 
wait till I had some,” said Charlotte, 
worn out of patience with her friend’s 
careless fingers, which continued as- 
siduously to pick at the braid of her 
dress and drawing herself up with the 
superior importance belonging to her- 
self, almost a married lady, “ Mamma 
ought to know what she requires, 
and she thinks this little girl will 
do.” 

Just then Marian Maurice put her 
arms round Charlotte, and her own 
sister Jane, and drew them nearer to 
the sofa with its load of pretty things. 
“Don’t speak so loud,” said this girl, 
who was gentler-hearted than her 
companions. “I see some one in the 
back drawing-room—a strange dark 
girl: is not that Miss Francis? Char- 
lotte, dear, don’t let her hear us speak 
of her; it is not her fault if she is so 
young.” 

And there were so many delightful 
collars and capes and handkerchiefs, 
so many mysterious under-garments, 
invisible to profane eyes at ordinary sea- 
sons, but exhibited in all their delicate 
workwomanship at this, to examine 
and commend; and Helen had to repeat 
so often that this and that were the 
very things she should have “when 
she was married,” and Jane had so 
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many improvements to suggest, and 
Marian so many comments to make, 
that it was not difficult to forget the 
new governess. Meanwhile, a pair 
of dark eyes glanced upon this group 
from behind the drab settee with 
its green trimmings—tearless shining 
eyes, moved with neither grief nor 
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anger, and only keenly observant, 
because it was their nature so to be, 
These eyes made no envious criticism, 
and neither sympathised nor con- 
demned ; but simply, out of their own 
different sphere, and far-away ab- 
stracted existence, looked forth, and 
looked on. 


CHAPTER JI.—MRS. DISBROWE. 


It is not to be supposed that Mrs, 
Disbrowe is by any means an incom- 
petent person, or an over-indulgent 
mother, by the prima facie evidence 
of her daughter’s independent man- 
ners. Just such a young lady as 
Chartotte was “Mamma” herself in 
her day, and softened and modified 
as she has become in her matronhood, 
she has yet no fault to find with the 
bearing of her eldest hope. But un- 
controlled as Charlotte seems, the 
reins of this household are in a firm 
and unhesitating hand. There is no 
sort of devotion to each other between 
this mother and daughter. Mrs. Dis- 
browe is comparatively young herself, 
and has far too many personal objects 
in life to identify herself overmuch 
with her daughter; while Charlotte 
on her part sets up an unequivocal 
equality, and is not aware that she 
owes respect which is not looked for 
at her hands. With this easy amount 
of affection and indifference, they make 
a very good mother and daughter after 
their fashion ; and the eyes of neither 
being much enlightened by the clear- 
sightedness of love, Mrs. Disbrowe 
finds no fault with Charlotte, and 
Charlotte is very well contented with 
“ mamma.” 

It is Mr. Disbrowe’s profession to 
be a lawyer, and it is Mrs. Disbrowe’s 
profession to be Mr. Disbrowe’s wife. 
To this business she has been trained, 
and she discharges its duties most con- 
scientiously. Also, this lady is too 
sensible not to be kind-hearted in a 
measure: her servants are not op- 
pressed, and her poor little nursery- 
governess, putting feelings out of the 
question, has no great cause to tremble. 
Mrs. Disbrowe’s temper is moderately 
equable; her judgment is tolerably 
trustworthy—she would be shocked 
to find her daughter’s room in ex- 
treme disorder, or her dress less hand- 





some than her companions’. Char- 
lotte’s mind, however, is her own 
affair—her mother does not find it 
necessary to take any supervision of 
that; but, notwithstanding, Mrs. Dis- 
browe is a good mother, a good wife, 
the respectable mistress of a most 
respectable household. Thrift and 
economy are the Lares and Penates of 
Bedford Place. Mrs. Disbrowe would 
rather be guilty of a small sin than be 
thought poor; but she would rather 
be thought poor than extravagant. 
True, she can be liberal with a good 
grace when occasion is, and even pro- 
fuse when there is any end to be served 
by it, and is never mean nor parsi- 
monious at any time; but in her heart 
of hearts Mrs. Disbrowe is thrifty, and 
not only needs but loves all frugal 
arts. 
“What is the use of speaking so 
much of Miss Francis?’ said Mrs. 
Disbrowe when her visitors were gone. 
“T daresay she is not so young after 
all; so many people look younger than 
they really are ;—I did, myself, before 
I was married.” 

“]T suppose you must have been 
grown up when you were married, 
mamma,” said Charlotte. “Such an 
idea!—it is not that she looks young 
—she looks a mere child !” 

“Nevertheless, young ladies, I in- 
tend to try her,” said the mother de- 
cisively. ‘ You need not think I shall 
bear any nonsense, Minnie; however, 
Miss Francis is not your governess, 
she is only for the nursery. If she is 
a mere child, it is that foolish friend of 
yours, Charlotte, who is to blame. It 
is extremely provoking when one thinks 
of it—why did she undertake your 
commission at all ?” 

“So you are annoyed, mamma, 
after all!” exclaimed Charlotte. “I 
will not say a word now—only, why 
don’t you send her home again ?” 
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“ Lottie,” said the worldly mother, 
melting into the kindly woman, “it is 
not so sure that she has a home, poor 
little orphan child: I should not won- 
der if her aunt ill-treated her; at all 
events, I know she would rather starve 
than go back—she told me so. Ask 
Angelina who her aunt is, by the way, 
the next time you write; and this 
little girl is very modest and quiet, 
and I am pleased she does not under- 
take a great deal, and she wants no 
salary. She will be no expense to us, 
and no trouble. Yes, I shall give Miss 
Francis a fair trial.” 

“IT wonder what is her Christian 
name,” said Charlotte; “it looks so 
odd to call a child like this, Miss.” 

“ There’s a Z on her handkerchiefs,” 
said Minnie—“such a pretty one, 
worked in gold thread, with a little 
wreath round it; and when I asked 
her if she could do that, she said ‘ No,’ 
and turned away her head, and I 
think she was near crying. You don’t 
think she looks like a Jewess, do you, 
mamma? for I can’t remember any 
name that begins with Z but Zillah, 
and that is a Jewish name.” 

“] think she told me her name was 
Elizabeth,” said Mrs. Disbrowe; “ but 
you shall call her Miss Francis, Minnie, 
—do you hear? so it does not matter 
much to you what she is called at home. 
What are you going to do with that 
muslin, Charlotte ?—you have only till 
Saturday, recollect; I expect every- 
thing to be ready then ; and your dress 
will not make itself, you may be cer- 
tain.” 

“ Well, I can’t do it, mamma,” said 
Charlotte, pouting ;—“ there is always 
something to look after—one can’t 
in fifty places at the same time—and 
I want it so much too. Poor me, all 
my things are so useful! I have not 
a pretty morning-dress to come to 
breakfast in, and Edward likes me in 
pink—he told me so.” 

“Pink muslin looks pretty in No- 
vember,” said Mrs. Disbrowe: “never 
mind,it must be made, I suppose.There, 
now, it is past time for visitors. Get 
all your things away before papa comes 
home. Quick—Minnie will help you: 
Mr. Disbrowe thinks I am very fool- 
ish to indulge you so.” 

“ And I think it’s the greatest com- 
fort in life,’ muttered Charlotte, with 
momentary ill-humour, as she carried 
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an armful of her pretty dresses to her 
own room, “ that I don’t need to care 
what papa thinks after a week is over. 
Well, to think after Tuesday I shall 
never need to consult any one, never 
ask anybody's permission, always do 
what I like myself—Minnie, don’t you 
think it’s delightful ?” 

“I daresay!” cried Miss Minnie, 
ironically ; “ Edward will make you do 
what he likes. Oh, I am snre you 
need not expect to have your own way 
as you had at home.” 

“Tf he thinks I shall do as he likes, 
he is mistaken,” said Charlotte, red- 
dening; “oh no, one doesn’t get 
married for that. Be quiet, Minnie, 
I'll tell mamma of you. I saw Helen 
Maurice picking the braid off my dress, 
and you want to finish it I think.” 

“] wish Helen Maurice may never 
get married,” said the malicious 
Minnie ; “ how she does talk of it! Oh, 
listen, Charlotte, here is mamma.” 

But mamma passed by without en- 
tering, and happily closed the door 
upon herself in her own room. 

In mamma’s sensible mind a little 
controversy was waging. She was 
more annoyed than she chose to con- 
fess with the youthfulness of the newly- 
arrived governess. “ People will think 
I cannot afford a better,” said this 
prudent mother; but womanly pity 
and interest in the stranger had 
a strong ally and advocate in the 
leading principles of Mrs. Disbrowe’s 
life. “I do not doubt in the least 
she will be very careful with the 
children, and then so cheap! She 
will cost us nothing,” was the more 
important observation which — sue- 
eceded. “Of course I will keep her 
in the nursery; and she is well man- 
nered, and looks something like a 
lady, though she is odd and old- 
fashioned. People will think she is 
some poor relation of our own, and I 
don’t care if it should be said so. 
Yes, I will keep Miss Francis.” 

Mrs. Disbrowe turned to her toilette. 
Her évening dress was quite as thrifty 
and well preserved as her morning 
one; and Charlotte’s gloves and 
flowers cost as much in the year as 
her economical mamma’s most ex- 
pensive gowns. But this was from no 
foolish fondness or indulgence. The 
family ruler did nothing more than was 
necessary. The credit and “stand 
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ing” of the house of Disbrowe were 
quite as much at stake in Charlotte’s 
ribbons as in the elder lady’s more 
ample drapery—the one could pre- 
serve and be taken care of, the other 
could not; and Mrs. Disbrowe, wise 
in her generation, knew when to 
gather in, and when to scatter abroad. 

The house was a tall London house 
—story above story, stair on stair— 
in which the “family,” properly so 
called—to wit, the full-grown mem- 
bers and heads of the same, the visitors 
and friends of the house, all the people 
in it able to behave with due decorum 
—were interposed between the perpe- 
tual talk of the kitchens and the far- 
off storm of the nursery. Composed 
and placid weather—the meridian of 
commonplace good behaviour—was 
in the dining-parlour and drawing- 
rooms; but below, cook and house- 
maid and Buttons “sat upon” Bed- 
ford Place in general—a committee 
of public safety, great in the doings of 
number three and number seven; while 
above, a continual rattle of small 
musketry, with a great cannon boom- 
ing now and then through the din, 
gave note of the infantine battalions, 
and of Nurse, their general-in-chief, 
who was either siding against one 
detachment in favour of another, or 
combating the whole refractory popu- 
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lation with the energy and despair of 


a martyr. Mrs. Disbrowe, standing 
steadily before her mirror, hears echoes 
of all the various noises above and 
below, of a small skirmish between 
Charlotte and Minnie next door, and 
a tumultuous charge of all the infantry 
upon the devoted representative of 
maternal rule up-stairs. “No one 
knows the care cf a family,” said 
Mrs. Disbrowe’s reverie; but she 
set her cap without disturbance, 
arranged her pink ribbon, and ad- 
justed her stomacher. All very well 
for people to disturb themselves 
who are new to these experiences. 
Mrs. Disbrowe felt the reins in her 
hand, and did not care to dangle them 
always in the eyes of her unruly 
vassals ; so mamma went down stairs 
again with her prompt air and active 
step, unwrinkled save for that one 
fuld of care in her comely forehead— 
an embodiment of calm authority— 
a constitutional monarch, governing 
everybody aeeording to her own will 
and pleasure, for the benefit of the 
house of Disbrowe, for the good pre- 
servation of credit and respectability, 
and the general welfare of the family. 
Mamma, with the eye of a statesman, 
looked to the main realities of govern- 
ment, and let the little riots wear them- 
selves out. 


CHAPTER Ill.—THE NURSERY. 


The nursery is a large, light, some- 
what low apartment under the roof, 
with two dumpy windows, and a little 
room containing the third, partitioned 
off at one side. In the clear light of 
this early winter day you see the bright 
woollen shawl and printed gown of 
Nurse, the irresponsible ruler of this 
lofty domain, full in the sunshine, as 
she turns her back to the window, and, 
resting her feet upon the fender, cosily 
enjoys the fire and her knitting. 
Nurse’s gown is of a very gay pattern, 
and her shawl is of a_ brilliant 
check, lighter than ever Celtic fancy 
devised for everyday wear; from 
which tokens you may understand 
that Nurse’s disposition inclines to- 
wards the brightnesses of life, and 
that there is nothing sour or uncon- 
gevial in this good-humoured poten- 
tate. A twinkle of that merry black 


eye of hers, and an exclamation from 
her lips, put you in possession of an- 
other fact—to wit, that Nurse is Irish, 
with brogue enough to corrupt the 
English of half-a-dozen nurseries. 
As it happens, Mrs. Disbrowe has few 
apprehensions on this score, and knows 
better than to lose a trustworthy and 
not expensive servant for the sake of 
her speech; so this Connaught woman 
has ruled above stairs in peace and in 
tumult for ten years, and all the little 
Disbrowes, of consequence, are learned 
in this kindly brogue of hers, which is 
“ the Irish linguage” to them. 

In the centre of the square of carpet 
which covers the middle of the room, 
sits a little girl, with long strings of 
ringlets hanging round her head in a 
shower, and veiled entirely in a great 
pinafore, which reaches from her neck 
to her ankles. The laudable occupa- 
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tion of this young lady is the demo- 
lishing of one of her newest toys—a 
barking dog, or rather a dog which 
will bark no more, as its pedestal has 
already been broken open, in a vain 
investigation for the origin the 
sound. Sissy is a little girl of*an in- 
quiring mind, and can never be con- 
tent with a result till she has searched 
out the cause. 

Lying at Nurse’s feet, sharing with 
a favourite kitten the ample skirt of 
her gown, and, unseen by Nurse, the 
clue of coloured lambs’-wool from 
which she knits her stocking, is a still 
younger Disbrowe than Sissy. Master 
Tom has an eye for mischief, and a 
rosy little face, glowing and merry, 
brightened all day long by universal 
favour and encouragement. However 
squally the weather may be, above 
stairs or below, to others of the house- 
hold, Tommy is the happy one upon 
whom nobody ever glooms. Not 
mamma, when the little rogue drags 
her freshest ribbon—not Charlotte, 
when he pins her dress to her chair, 
as he did yesterday—not Nurse her- 
self, did she look down and see what 
his rosy little fingers are busy with 
now. So, with happy fearlessness, 
Master Tom unwinds the worsted, 
and ravels it round his kitten’s velvet 
paws. Pussie does not like it very 
much, and would scratch were the 
operator any but he; but even pussie 
owns the fascination of merry little 
Tommy Disbrowe, the pet and play- 
thing of the house. 

Sitting apart with dignified compo- 
sure at a window, with a long strip of 
muslin between them, two. little girls, 
exactly the same height, do their task 
of hemming with varying industry, 
very busy one while, and extremely 
idle another. The light comes in 
brightly over these two small heads, 
with their thick clustering curls of 
dark hair, short and crisp, amd child- 
like—heads which seem perfect coun- 
terparts each of the other; and a 
most animated conversation, carried 
on under their breath, proceeds with 
less intermission than the task. The 
twins of the household are seven years 
old. mature and matronly, and a little 
prudish. Mamma does not stand one- 
half so much on her propriety as do 
Rosie and Lettie, these two small 
sisters, whom. it will be prudent to 
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eall Rosa and Letitia, if you would 
propitiate their favour. These young 
ladies are heartily tired of hemoaing 
frills for Charlotte; yard upon yar 
have passed over their poor little 
pricked forefingers, and but for a 
strong sense of duty, Rosie and Lettie 
must have mutinied long ago. So the 
hemming goes on languidly, while the 
conversation rises apace out of whis- 
pers into subdued talk, and soon into 
talk which forgets to be subdued; go 
that even these little examples of child- 
ish dignity add something to the din of 
sound which fills this well-populated 
apartment every hour of the day. 

For Harry, five years old, spins a 
humming top on the other side of 
Sissy; and Jack, eight and a half, in 
profound and abstracted silence, works 
away with a knife at a bit of wood, 
hoping to whittle a boat out of it by- 
and-by. Jack is very much too seri- 
ously occupied for speech, but Sissy’s 
merry voice runs on in a continual 
current while she demolishes her toy. 
Tommy maintains a lively dialogue 
with his kitten. Harry apostrophises 
his top, and Rosie and Lettie, at length 
forgetful of auditors, carry on their 
running conversation now with perfeet 
unrestraint,—add to all this the adju- 
ration of Nurse to one and another, 
the kindly grumble and pathetic appeal 
with which she keeps up her supervi- 
sion of this noisy commonwealth, and 
you may fancy how many agreeable 
varieties of sound blend in the distant 
hum of the nursery, and how prudent 
it is of Mrs. Disbrowe to close her ears 
as she goes down the stair. 

“Oh, Lettie, don’t you wish our 
Charlotte was married!” says, with a 
profound sigh, the little Rose. 

“ We always have to be doing some- 
thing,” answers her more philosophical 
sister. “To be sure, hemming is so 
dull; but Mamma says Minnie is 
thoughtless, and all the rest are chil- 
dren—there are only us, Rosie, to help 
mamma.” 

Somewhat comforted by this view 
of the subject; Rosie resumed the 
needle which had been resting in the 
interval. “Minnie is idle,” said the 
little monitor; “ Minnie ought to be 
as thoughtful as wus.” 

The admirable dignity with which 
this us was emphasized was edifying 
to behold. 
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“ Sissy, to be sure, is quite a baby,” 
continued Rosie, with lofty kindness, 
“but I don’t think when she grows up 
she will be more thoughtful than Min- 
nie—and boys are always useless. 
Oh, Lettie, what we shall have to 
do!” 

Lettie shook her head solemnly, and 
under the influence of this mutual con- 
dolence the hemming proceeded with 
steadiness for a full minute. Then the 
hands of the more volatile Rose once 
more dropped upon her knees. 

“ We never shall go to school now,” 
said Rosie. “Do you think you shall 
like Miss Francis, Lettie? Ido.” 

“ How can you tell, when we never 
saw her till Saturday ?” said the pru- 
dent sister. “I don’t know till we 
begin school; but I don’t think she 
can teach us like Charlotte: she might 
do for Sissy and Harry, and little 
Tom, but we are not such children 
now.” 

“ No”—Rosie assented at once to 
this self-evident proposition — “but I 
should like to like Miss Francis, Let- 
tie,” said the little woman, who was 
soft of heart, “for she looks so sad.” 

“T like Miss Francis,” cried Sissy, 
loudly. “I like Miss Francis, and I 
will learn my lessons and be good, 
and so will Tommy ; for, Nurse, Miss 
Francis did not go to Minnie, or to 
Lettie, but she came to Tommy and 
me.” 

“Tt is because she does not know, 
if she likes the little ones best,” said 
the wise and sedate Letitia. 

“ Sure, she’ll like you all, every one, 
if you’re good,” said Nurse, the pacifi- 
cator: “she’s no better than a child 
herself, poor soul! but she’s a woman 
to the likes of you. Ah, Master Tom- 
my, my darlin’, reason good, she should 
take to you!” 

“ Nurse can’t see what Tommy’s do- 
ing,” said Harry. “Who says I'll 
learn my lessons to Miss Francis? I 
won't be taught by a woman! I'll go 
to school like other boys.” 

“Oh, Master Tommy, is that the 
way you're sarvin’ your poor nurse?” 
cried the afflicted empress of the nur- 
sery, pathetically, “ and me puttin’ the 
trust in you and all! Sure and you 
wouldn’t be a wicked boy—and your 
own little socks, darlin—and pussie 
would be as glad of a bit of cord any 
day; give the pet your little dog, 
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Miss Sissy,—you wouldn’t refuse him, 
dear ?” 

But Sissy, as it happened, did re- 
fuse him, not having quite come to a 
decision herself respecting the origin of 
the bark, now ceased for ever. “ My 
doggie won’t bark any more,” said 
Sissy, mournfully ; “I'll not give him 
to Tommy. I'll put him away with 
my doll. Oh, Nurse, how did it go 
away ?” 

“ What, darlin’?” Nurse bent down 
from her seat to gather up her ravelled 
worsted, and to listen to the little ap- 
plicant. ; 

“ The bark—the bark !” cried Sissy ; 
“T only made a hole here, and here— 
look, Nurse—and my doggie will not 
bark whatever I do. I can’t see where 
it came from either, but he won’t bark 
any more.”’ 

“He's kilt,” said Nurse solemnly, 
“that’s what it-is, and it’s all along of 
you, Miss Sissy. What would come 
of you, child, if some one would be 
making holes to see how your voice 
came? Never mind, Tommy love; 
and you, Master Henry, keep your whip 
away. I'll not have you frighten the 
darlin’ child.” 

“T don’t care!” cried Tommy, vali- 
antly ; “I can lick him though he is 
big, and Sissy too—come on !” 

But Master Tommy’s rosy fists were 
locked fast in Nurse’s hands. “The 
spirit of him!” cried that admiring 
guardian of the public peace; “but 
you're all to be good—now you hear 
me—husht every one of you, and I'll 
tell you a tale.” 

This bribe produced an immediate 
lull in the din; and even Jack paused 
in his weighty occupation to listen to 
Nurse, famed as a story-teller beyond 
all praise. 

“There was oncet two little boys, 
and they lived in a grand castle, and 
had lords and ladies serving of them 
night and day,” said the veracious ro- 
mancer, “ and never ate their bread and 
milk out of less nor a golden porringer, 
and had the beautifullest fruit in their 
garden that ever grew, and rode upon 
ponies as white as milk, and wore 
silks and satins, and were the grandest 
in the land. Well an’ you see there 
came a poor man to this great castle, 
all for to teach learning to the two lit- 
tle boys ; and one said, ‘I'll learn sure, 
of any one, for learning’s good;’ and 
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another said, ‘ He’s only for the little 
children; he shan’t never teach me.’ 
So the one went to his plays and di- 
version, and the other to his learning 
and his books. There were great 
lords to ride and play with the one, 
and nothing but this poor man for to 
teach the other ; and time went on, and 
time went on, till the two little boys 
grew up to be men. 

“ Now, husht, every one of you, and 
hearken tome. One of them came to 
be a great king, with all the country 
under his hand; and the other wan- 
dered here and there, and had neither 
a house nor a rood of land, and 
many a day little enough to put in 
his mouth for the hunger. Now, you, 
Master Harry, tell me which was the 
king, and which was the wandering 
boy?” 

Master Harry fell back behind little 


CHAPTER IV.—A 


Mrs. Disbrowe’s drawing-room, 
where the fire burns brightly, and the 
lamp is lit upon the family table, is by 
no means an uncheerful apartment, 
spite of those trimmings of drab and 
green, which cannot choose but look 
faded. The chandelier, solemnly erect- 
ing its seven white candles, unlighted, 
yet ready to be lit; and the broad mir- 
ror on the mantel-shelf, in which 
this chandelier surveys itself, scatter 
the light pleasantly through the apart- 
ment, which is, moreover, brightened 
up with many animated faces, as the 
family, in social kindness, take together 
their family cup of tea. Little Tom- 
my Disbrowe, the central figure of 
the scene, lies stretched at his full 
length upon the soft, warm hearth-rug, 
played with by all and sundry his seni- 
ors who surround him; while studious 
Jack eats cake with devotion by his 
mother’s side, and Rosie and Lettie 
hold a synod at the corner of the fire- 
place. That good-looking youth on 
the sofa holding Sissy on his knee is 
Mrs. Disbrowe’s eldest son, the heir 
and hope of the house, who is nineteen, 
and wavers considerably between the 
gent and the gentleman. Leo is in his 
father’s office, learning his father’s 
profession, but not greatly improved 
by the society of other youths, like 
himself, in the same dusty academia. 
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Sissy, and gloomed at the story-teller, 
and made no answer. “I know!” 
cried Sissy, triumphantly ; “the good 
boy that learned his lessons was the 
king. Oh, I know—and I'll be so 
good, Nurse, when Miss Francis comes 
to me.” 

“Ts it true, Nurse—is it true?” 
cried Rosie, eagerly. 

“What should hinder it to be true, 
Miss Rosie, dear?” said Nurse, with 
the air of an oracle: and as she wound 
up her ravelled thread, the gracious 
nurse vouchsafed another tale. It 
does not answer to award anything 
but the truest poetic justice when your 
audience are children. Nurse knew 
no other lore than that simplest sort 
which makes the good boy “live 
happy and die happy,” and thus she 
invariably distributed her imaginary 
fate. 


FAMILY PARTY. 


Mr. Disbrowe once upon a time was 
engaged in some business of the 
hapless princess Charlotte’s, and so it 
comes that his eldest daughter bears 
her name, and that his eldest son is 
Leopold, though the royal godfather 
—if ever he thought of it at all—has 
long ago forgotten his name-son. To 
tell the truth, Mr Disbrowe himself 
has little memory now for the connec- 
tion, and has even forgotten to be re- 
minded of it by Leopold’s Teutonic 
name. 

A young man of five or six and 
twenty, tall, ruddy, and fair - haired, 
a well-looking and good -humoured 
Saxon, sits by Charlotte’s side, as she 
presides at the tea-table. You must 
not suppose that the young lady 
blushes, or is at all discomposed by the 
near vicinity of her bridegroom, or the 
close approach of her marriage-day ; 
but this is Edward Lancaster, Miss 
Disbrowe’s betrothed. The bride- 
groom is much at his ease, and com- 
pletely at home in the family ; and he 
must be a good fellow, you perceive, 
for not papa’s own indulgent hand is 
grasped with more 1 by this 
happy little Tom ; and Rosie and Let- 
tie themselves unbend, and are gracious 
to their new brother. The verdict of 
the children is entirely in favour of 
Edward. 
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Mr. Disbrowe himself, the principal 
of all these personages, the head of 
the house, and origin of all its com- 
fort—Mr. Disbrowe is content to be 
comfortable in his arm-chair, occupy- 
ing one clear side of the domestic 
hearth. Papa’s chair is the most 
luxurious of all the chairs; his slip- 
pered feet share the warm rug with 
Tommy ; and in this time of family 
privacy he rejoices in the ease of a 
dressing-gown, and, closing his eyes, 
takes in the kindly warmth of the fire- 
side, and the voices of his children, 
into his heart. More than this Mr. 
Disbrowe never pretends to do; he 
is a very trustworthy adviser in his 
office, but a most indolent monarch 
at home. “Mamma,” the household 
autocrat, is as universally referred to 
by her husband as by the smallest 
denizen of the nursery. Papa comes 
home to be comfortable and enjoy him- 
self; he is not to be troubled by any- 
thing that savours of business: busi- 
ness is for the office, enjoyment for 
home; so the arm-chair is wheeled 
every night into its roomy corner, the 
lion’s share of the fireplace; and the 
room looks bright in papa’s eyes, and 
he sees this circle of smiling faces, and 
steps into his slippers on these cold 
nights with the purest sense of luxury ; 
while mamma, instead of grumbling 
to fill her throne alone, approves with 
quiet satisfaction, and thinks Mr. Dis- 
browe a very sensible man. 

“ Who do you think were here to- 
day ?—all the Maurices, Leo,” said 
Minnie, who, in a sudden fit of indus- 
try, sits with a book of hieroglyphics 
before her, looping a quantity of 
thread into a mysterious spider’s net, 
and not to be disturbed even by the 
bustle of tea—“ Helen, and Jane, and 
Marian, talking,—oh, you should have 
heard them !” 

“Should 1?” said Leo, carelessly ; 
“‘ would that have been for their bene- 
fit or mine ?” 

“Oh, Charley will tell you. Every 
word Helen Maurice said was what 
she should do when she was married,” 
said the malicious Minnie. “I wish 
some of you boys had been there to 
——s her,—indeed I do!” : 

“Who are ‘you boys,’ de 
said Leo: “as for the aewicas, a 
rather have the little one, though 
there's none of them worth looking 
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twice at. Here, Sissy, open your 
mouth, and shut your eyes. I say, 
little one, what will you do when 
you're married ?” 

“T'll make Edward buy me a pretty 
pony,” said Sissy promptly, “ and ride 
all round every day.” 

“Round where, Pussie? and what 
will Edward have to do with it?” 
asked the elder brother. — 

“That is always what Charlotte 
says,” said the free-spoken Sissy. 

Charlotte put up her hand hur 
riedly to her small sister’s rosy mouth, 
but the words were spoken ; the bride- 
groom laughed with very gay good 
humour, and not without a little pride, 
and the bride blushed as she had not 
blushed that night. 

“Papa wants some tea,” said Char- 
lotte hurriedly. “I wish you children 
would be quiet: Leo, will you attend 
to papa ?” 

“You children, and you boys! 
Upon my word, I am complimented,” 
said boyish Leo, indignantly. “d say, 
Lancaster, isn’t young Burtonshaw a 
friend of yours? I saw him not long 
since, and he had his little cousin, 
Miss Cumberland, with him: now 
that’s a nice little girl.” 

“Mrs. Cumberland is very silly; I 
saw her once with mamma,” said 
Minnie. 

“How sad it would be for Mrs. 
Cumberland to know what Minnie 
Disbrowe thought of her!” said Leo, 
while mamma interposed with an 
angry “hush!’—“but I said Miss 
Cumberland, Burtonshaw’s little cou- 
sin, a pretty little thing with long 
curls like gold. I don’t like your old 
misses— your Helen Maurices, who 
talk of being married; a good little 
girl for me.” 

“Like Sissy, Leo!” said his little 
sister, holding up her pretty little face 
lovingly. 

“Like Sissy!” said the youth, 
moved with simple affection: “ just 
like my little sister. I like Sissy best 
of all.” 

“You may be sare Helen Maurice 
would never look at you,” said Char- 
lotte, interposing in defence of her 
friend. “Helen Maurice was a young 
lady when you had your first jacket— 
Oh, I recollect very well,” continued 
the bride, forgetting that she defended, 
in the greater pleasure of having a 
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private thrust at her chosen compa- 
nion, “she left school a long while 
before I did; Helen Maurice is quite 
an experienced oo now.” 

“Don’t be ill-natured, Charlotte,” 
said Mrs. Disbrowe; “she is a very 
— girl, and your friend, and has 

elped you a great deal with your 
things, you know. I wish she was 
married, for my part, as she speaks 
so much about it, for there are a great 


many of them at home.” 
“There are more of us!” cried 
Minnie. “I will be Miss Disbrowe on 


Tuesday—I wonder if mamma will 
wish me married,—Rosie, and Lettie, 
and Sissy—all younger than I am, 
and there are only three of the Mau- 
rices. Papa, do you think they will 
wish me away?” 

“ Ask your mother, my dear,” said 
papa placidly. Papa, to tell the truth, 
was half asleep. 

“ Minnie, be quiet,” said the au- 
thoritative Charlotte. “Poor Miss 
Francis, I do pity her among you all.” 

“ She is not my governess—mamma 
said so at least,” said Minnie; “you 
need not pity her for me.” 

“ Where is Miss Francis?” said Leo. 
“ What do you do with her, mother ?— 
is she never to be here ?” 

“She is with Nurse up-stairs—she 
asked mamma to let her stay,” said 
little Sissy. “She does not like you, 
you are so rude and noisy; she only 
cares for Tommy and me.” 
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“What a funny girl that is!—I 
wonder has she run away from any- 
where,” said Leo, “she looked so 
frightened when you had her here.” 

“Yes, Charlotte, I wish you would 
write for me, and inquire who her 
aunt is. We ought to know,” said Mrs. 
Disbrowe, “ though I dare say, poor 
thing, it was not for any fault she ran 
away; an aunt is not Tike a mother. 
I think they were not kind to her, 
poor child.” 

Charlotte shrugged her shoulders 
impatiently. “I have a hundred 
things to do, and no time,” said the 
bride : “ never mind her aunt, mamma, 
if she will suit you. Will some of you 
children ring the bell—more cake for 
Tommy? Is he to have it, papa?” 

The invariable “ ask your mother, 
my dear,” was on Mr. Disbrowe’s lips ; 
but recollecting that the applicant was 
Tommy, papa for once exerted him- 
self, and with his own hand served 
the little favourite boy. Then the circle 
dispersed—the bride and bridegroom 
to the back drawing-room for a con- 
fidential talk; mamma to her work- 
table, and all its heap of labours; the 
cadets of the family to the nursery, 
after a round of kisses and good nights. 
Papa stretched himself still more com- 
fortably in his easy-chair ; Leo yawned, 
and took a book; Minnie pored over 
her hieroglyphics: the pleasant hour 
of family intercourse was over for 
to-night. 


CHAPTER V.—MISS FRANCIS. 


The fire in the nursery, small but 
bright, is sedulously guarded by its 
high green fender; the light which 
burns on Nurse’s round table is one 
sorry candle, and no more, in the full 
illumination of which stands her tea 
equipage — her white cups and sau- 
cers, and black teapot, In ordinary 
eases, it is a very solitary meal to 
Nurse, and she is not greatly the better 
in respect to sociability with the com- 

ion she has now. 

Far different from yon ruddy happy 
kindly drawing-room in the Grange, 
with all its flush of home comfort and 
family associations, is this dim apart- 
ment in the highest storey of Mrs. Dis- 
browe’s house in Bedford Place; far 
different from the Lady of Briarford, 


the fairy godmother of Zaidee Vivian's 
fancy, is homely Irish Nurse, in her 
bright printed gown and woollen shawl ; 
but to Zaidee Vivian, at this moment, 
external circumstances weigh little, 
keenly conscious though she is of the 
stranger voices sounding from below, 
and of the unfamiliar walls that sur- 
round her, Everything is strange, 
cold, unknown. An unseen spiritual 
existence, walking this world among 
men whose mortal faculties were un- 
conscious of its presence, could not be 
sensible of a more forlorn and utter so- 
litude than is in Zaidee’s heart. They 
speculate about her, all the inmates of 
this house; they wonder who she can 
be, and whence she comes, and by 
what strange chance it is that she has 
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become established here. One and all 
of them find some mystery in- Miss 
Francis; but poor, young, desolate 
Miss Francis, who trembles like guilt 
every time she hears her assumed naine, 
dwells apart and abstracted in this 
stranger household, scarcely roused yet 
to any wonder about them. Trembling 
at her own self-responsibility, sadly 
feeling in her inmost heart the want 
of some one whom she can ask what 
she is to do, and much confused and 
bewildered by the necessity of direct- 
ing her own actions, Zaidee as yet 
lives in a maze, observing everything 
with her vivid senses, but taking no 
note of what belongs to herself. In 
other circumstances, had she been 
thrown by the natural pressure of 
poverty or helplessness into such a 
position, the chances are that, keenly 
alive to how they treated her, and on 
the look-out for slights and unkindness, 
Zaidee would have been as unhappy 
as it is an orthodox necessity for the re- 
duced gentlewoman and home-sick girl 
to be. But the poor child’s thoughts 
were otherwise directed: a painful 
sense of doing wrong; a strong neces- 
sity for consulting Elizabeth, or Mar- 
garet, orAunt Vivian; a dreadful weight 
of guiltiness towards them all, oppress- 
ed her spirit. The same apprehension, 
simple and childish as it was, of some 
mysterious unknown consequence, 
which kept her from the bold deed of 
burning at once the will which was 
the cause of all her sorrow, made the 
simplest action of her life here a bur- 
den to her conscience. Wilful and 
wayward enough at home in her free 
days, Zaidee had an unspeakable 
horror now of transgressing, by the 
slightest hair’s-breadth, her aunt’s code 
of manners and proprieties. An invi- 
sible censor—her own wakeful and anx- 
ious conscience—stood by her night 
and day, and she had never been so 
solicitous to please her dearest friends 
as now, when she made up her mind 
that none of them should ever see her 
again. This superstitious. obedience 
possessed this sincere and downright 
young heart so completely, that it 
even abridged the natural rapidity 
and impulse of her thoughts. She 
had to pause perpetually, she who had 
given up home for ever, to think what 
they would say at home—and rejoiced 
sadly that they could never find any 
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trace of her, at the same moment in 
which she laboured assiduously to 
control her very thoughts into pleasing 
them. As she sits here, dark and 
silent, looking at Nurse with her ‘shin- 
ing eyes, it is not Nurse, or the depo- 
pulated nursery, which is most clearly 
apparent to the perceptions of Zaidee, 
far less is it Mrs. Disbrowe or the 
family circle down stairs. The voices 
of home ring in her ears, the faces 
of home haunt her vision ; poor child, 
she makes so great an effort to over- 
come all her own desultory habits, to 
keep the little garret they have given 
her in good order, and to take care of 
her scanty wardrobe—to do all the 
things which Aunt Vivian, in despair, 
had long since protested nothing could 
ever make Zaidee do. Something has 
come to make her weep over these 
long-neglected precepts in an agony 
of en to! fulfil them, and that 
something is the same impulse which 
has driven Zaidee into this utter soli- 
tude—this dim and dreary world. 

Yes, you would scarcely think it, 
looking round in the feeble light upon 
this low apartment, with all its odds 
and ends of furniture—its chairs and 
tables, transferred here when they were 
no longer good enough for any room 
down stairs—its arsenal of toys and 
playthings—its scattering of childish 
occupation and childish pleasure—that 
Mrs. Disbrowe’s nursery could repre- 
sent the world to any one. It did to 
this young exile and pilgrim: she did 
not analyse itself, or find out why it 
was so strange and cold to her; she 
did not think of herself as injured or 
unfortunate, or treated with unkind- 
ness; she only knew she was far away 
—a stranger—an orphan, and deso- 
late. There was no complaint in her 
heart, but an infinite depth of sad- 
ness, a void and oppression hard to en- 
dure. 

Zaidee could scarcely tell herself, if 
you asked her, how it was that she 
came to think of taking another name 
than her own. Some chance glimpse 
of the name of Vivian, in the bewil- 
dering streets through which she pass- 
ed on her way to Bedford Place—a 
strong impression on her own part 
that only one of her own immediate 
family, or, at farthest, of Sir Francis 
Vivian’s, could bear the name, and a 
sudden horror of being discovered by 
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means of it, seized upon Zaidee. Zai- 
dee Vivian! She knew nothing about 
the Times’ advertisements, or any 
other way except downright finding 
out, for laying hands upon a fugitive ; 
bat she knew enough to perceive that 
probably there was not another per- 
son in the country bearing her name. 
As she threaded her way wearily 
through these glittering streets, in 
which she did not lose herself, thanks 
to the quick and ready perceptions 
which no abstraction was sufficient to 
obscure, Zaidee, who left home with- 
. Out weeping, had very nearly sat down 
upon a step to cry over this unlooked- 
for tribulation ; but she comforted her 
heart by falling at last upon her 
father’s Christian name, and adopting 
that to serve her purpose. And 
Frank Vivian, when he christened 
his child in her Eastern birthplace, 
had given her the favourite female 
name of his family, in conjunction 
with the Zaidee, the name of his 
Greek wife ; so that when, with a deep 
pang, and a strong sense of shame 
and guiltiness, Zaidee Vivian, her 
dark cheeks burning crimson, put 
away her own name and identity from 
her, and answered to Mrs. Disbrowe’s 
inquiry that she was called Elizabeth 
Francis, there was still a small con- 
solation in remembering that this was 
not entirely fiction, but that she had 
in reality a certain claim to both the 
names. But Zaidee’s terror of her- 
self, in her new circumstances—her 
horror of being quite worthy of the 
unqualified condemnation of Aunt 
Vivian, were increased tenfold by that 
act. She could not restrain her blush 
of guilt and self-humiliation when her 
new associates addressed her as Miss 
Francis ; the remembrance came home 
to her poignant and bitter, a reflection 
scarcely endurable. She had not ab- 
jured her friends, her home, her family 
only, but she had abjured her very 
hame! 

“Kat a morsel, child; sure you'll 
die if you keep like this,” said Nurse, 
starting from a long contemplation of 
Zaidee’s self-occupied face. Nurse, 
from being a little jealous at first, had 
come to be very compassionate of the 
poor little governess. 

“Do you think so, Nurse?” said 
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Zaidee, with a little eagerness ; “for 
I think myself it will be a long, long 
time before I die.” 

“And so it will, please God,” was the 
response. “ You wouldn’t be but thank- 
ful to live long, and you so young? 
But how you’re to keep the life in you, 
it’s not for me to say. And sure I 
wish, Miss, dear, you wouldn’t give 
such heavy sighs.” 

“Are they all very kind people in 
Treland, Nurse?” said Zaidee. 

Nurse’s national pride was flattered. 
“ Bless you, honey, and it’s you has 
discrimination! Was it kind you said? 
Oh, then, in my country, if they’d but 
know you were friendless, they’d clean 
eat you up with kindness. Ah, Miss, 
darlin’, you’re young, but you’ve come 
through trouble—I see it in your 
face; and them that’s solitary, and 
orphans, it’s them that knows what 
kindness is.” 

To this effusion of sympathy Zaidee 
made no response. Perfectly sponta- 
neous and natural as it was, Nurse un- 
questionably would have been pleased 
had her young companion become con- 
fidential ; but confidence was not pos- 
sible to the solitary child who carried 
her heart deep in her bosom, and could 
not expose its throbbings to a chance 
passenger. In her own simple soul, 
Zaidee had no perception of Nurse’s 
curiosity, and her poor sad aching 
heart returned to its world of musings 
with a deep unconscious sigh. 

Solitary and an orphan—so far 
Nurse was right enough ; but no one 
save herself knew what a wealth of 
love and kindness she had cast away 
for ever. Few tears ever came to 
dim the wistful shining of those dark 
eyes, and nothing was farther from 
Zaidee’s thought than any self-pity 
or lamentation over the lot she had 
chosen. Her mind was absorbed in 
quite another direction—in a visionary 
earnestness of endeavour to follow the 
rules of her old home, in an eager 
devotion to all the pursuits that had 
been followed there, and in a strange 
want of guidance and control, and 
dread of acting for herself. She had 


acted far herself in the one great crisis 
of her young life; that was possible, 
but oh! the dreary necessity of being 
her own director now, 
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CHAPTER VI.—-AN EXAMINATION, 


“Have you got any brothers and 
sisters?” asked Miss Minnie, ab- 
ruptly. 

“No.” It was impossible to get 
anything but monosyllables from the 
lips of Miss Francis. 

“And did you never have any, 
either? Well, I delare it’s too bad; 
things are so unjust,” exclaimed 
Minnie. “Some are only children, and 
have all their own way; and some 
are third or fourth among a whole 
lot, and never are cared for at all, 
except just among the rest. I should 
like to be an only child—isn’t it fine? 
—but then, perhaps, your papa and 
mamma are poor?” 

“They are dead,” said Miss Fran- 
cis, but without at all raising her 
. eyes. 

“Yes, mamma told us that,” said 
the promising Minnie ; “but I wanted 
to know if it was true. Why are 
you not in mourning, then?” 

Zaidee had no answer to make— 
she sat immovable, chilled, and si- 
lent, and could not have spoken had 
Minnie Disbrowe’s displeasure cost 
her life. 

“Are you vexed?” said Minnie. 
“Oh, I assure you we shan’t be 
friends if you get vexed so soon: you 
should see how I tease Charlotte, but 
she doesn’t care. I say, are you glad 
to be in London ?” 

“Yes,” said Zaidee, with a sigh of 
thankfulness. 

“J. wish you would say something 
else than No and Yes,” said her in- 
terrogator. “Did you live in the 
country before you came here, and 
had you to work then, and did you 
ever teach little children? I wish you 
would speak like other people. I 
want to know all about you,—what 
did you use to do?” 

With a blush of self-humiliation 
Zaidee answered in perfect simple sin- 
cerity, “I was only idle. I never 
cared for doing anything; but that 
was because I did not know.” 

“What did you not know ?” 

She made no answer. All this in- 
terrogation, which might have been 
very painful to another, was harmless 
10 Zaidee. Now and then, when a 


question chimed in with her own vein 
of thought, she answered in her simple 
way; but her own mind was so much 
at work always that it had no 
leisure to attend particularly, or to 
be wounded by the conversation of 
others. Her abstraction lost nothing 
of what was addressed to her, but her 
ingenuous spirit went straight for- 
ward, and was not to be diverted 
into byways at another’s trivial plea- 
sure. At this moment her imagina- 
tion recalled to her so vividly the 
brightness of that time when she did 
not know, that in her wistful gazing 
back upon that far-off happiness, 
Zaidee had no words to say to any 
one—no words to say to her own 
heart. Ah! that blessed child’s ig- 
norance, which was gone for ever— 
that unconsciousness of individual 
fate in which. the youngest of the fa- 
mily rested secure, thinking of “ We” 
only, never of “I”—now, alas! the 
family and all its fortunes were lost 
and far away, and this dreary I alone 
remained to Zaidee, the sole thing of 
which she could not disencumber her- 
self. Friends and love, home and 
name, gone from her, you may fancy 
how her wistful eyes looked back to 
the time when she did not know. 

“T suppose your aunt was very 
cruel to you,” burst forth Minnie once 
again. “Well, I am sure I don’t 
think mammas and aunts are so dif- 
ferent. Aunt Westland is a great 
deal kinder than mamma is often. I 
am always glad when I have to go 
there. Was your aunt angry because 
she had to keep you always—had you 
a lot of cousins? I do so want to 
hear what made you think of coming 
away.” 

“T had to come away—I came of 
my own will,” said Zaidee, quietly. 
“T thought of it because I wished to 
come.” 

“Well, how strange! they might 
have found something for you to do 
at home,” proceeded Minnie; “but I 
daresay it must have been hard stay- 
ing with your aunt, or you never 
could have come here. Mamma is to 
try you, you know, though you are 
so young; but J shouldn’t like to 
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have all those children to mind. Did 
you go to school at home ?” 

Zaidee could by no means keep up 
this conversation—once more she an- 
swered “ No.” 

“You couldn’t afford to have a 
governess at home, could you?” 
cried Minnie, opening her eyes. “ You 
must have learned something, or you 
could not teach the little ones. What 
lessons did you learn ?” 

“TI only can read,” said Zaidée, 
simply ; “and I never learned that, I 
think. I can write, too, but not very 
well; and I wrote my copies by my- 
self before I came here.” 

“ And you never learned to play ?” 
said Miss Minnie, “nor to sing, nor to 
draw, nor to speak French, nor any- 
thing? Upon my word! and you 
think you can be a governess ?” 

“Yes; I only can read, and write 
a little,” said Zaidee with simplicity. 
She was not at all wounded nor angry ; 
this was the truth—she had no ac- 
complishments ; and though she might 
sigh for the fact, a fact it was, and she 
never dreamt of disputing it. 

“T never cared to learn anything,” 
said Zaidee after a pause, a little 
wistful craving of sympathy impelling 
her to this volunteered confession. 
“T never thought of anything when I 
was a girl. A lady told me I ought 
to learn, and I intended to try; but 
then I found immediately that I must 
come away.” 

“ And why had you to come away ?” 
Minnie Disbrowe’s curiosity was ex- 
treme. 

“Nurse is an Irishwoman, too,” 
said Zaidee. “I think they must 
have kind hearts ?” 

“Who must have kind hearts?” 
This sort of observation, striking away 
at a tangent from the main subject 
of conversation, puzzled the shrewd 
Minnie more and more. 

They were seated in Charlotte’s 
room, which was a back room, and the 
second best in the house, but, notwith- 
standing, a somewhat dingy apart- 
ment, with hangings not quite so snowy 
white as they might have been, and 
a sad confusion of “things” spread 
about on the bed, the table, and chairs. 
One or two drawers half open, and a 
heap of work upon the table, showed 
at once haste and carelessness; for 
Oharlotte was one of the numerous 
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class who, as she herself said, have 
always a hurry at theend. The end 
approached so very closely now that 
several last necessities had to be 
finished at railway speed; and woe 
was on the poor dressmaker, whom 
Miss Disbrowe pinned to that vacant 
chair, before which flowed the half- 
made breadths of her muslin dressing- 
own. This unfortunate person had 
appily been compelled to go out for 
some indispensable piece of trimming 
which nobody else could match, and 
Minnie Disbrowe and her unemployed 
young governess were seated now as 
Rosie and Lettie were seated in the 
nursery yesterday, hemming, to the 
great disgust of the former, the frills of 
this gown. When their conversation 
reached to this point, Charlotte herself 
entered hastily. “The great wind of 
her going” fluttered these heaps of 
muslin like a gale. Her long full sweep- 
ing dress and careless movements 
made the greatest commotion in the 
quietness of this apartment. Char- 
lotte was in a hurry, and her amiable 
young sister looked on with great 
satisfaction while first one piece of 
finery and then another, swept down 
by her hasty motions, fell upon the 
floor. 

“Tl tell mamma of you, Minnie. 
Do you hear Miss Francis?” cried 
the exasperated bride ; “I won’t have 
you two gossiping and looking on 
while I am in such a hurry. I want 
that piece of white ribbon, and I 
want my glove-box. How am I to 
look through all these drawers, do 
you think, and Edward waiting for 
me down stairs? Minnie, do come and 
help me; and for goodness’ sake, Miss 
Francis, don’t stare at one, but get up 
and look for my ribbon! Where can 
these gloves be? Iam sure all these 
things lying about is enough to put 
any one out of patience—people are 
so untidy—can you not clear them 
away ?” 

“Jt is not my business, and I am 
sure it is not Miss Francis’s,” said 
Minnie, making common cause with 
her companion. “ Miss Francis came 
to teach the children, and not to work 
at your marriage things.” 

“The children have holiday till 
after Tuesday,” said Charlotte, find- 
ing it better policy to be good-hu- 
moured. “Do help me—there’s a 
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good girl—I am in such a hurry; 
one can’t always help one’s temper. 
You won’t mind what I say, Miss 
Francis; and do look for my white 
ribbon.” 

Mr. Edward Lancaster down stairs 
stands in the middle of the drawing- 
room swinging about the parasol of 
his bride, and marvelling why Char- 
lotte does not come. “Charlotte 
always has to be waited for,” says 
Leo, shrugging his shoulders. ‘“ See 
what you ues to look for, Lancaster.” 

“ She has such a multitude of things 
to do, poor child,” apologises mamma. 
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Edward only laughs, and swings in 
his hands the little parasol,—he is not 
much disturbed by what he has to 
look for ; for Edward is a good fellow; 
and honestly likes his bride, faults and 
all. 

The drawers are all tumbled out, 
it is true, and the poor dressmaker 
finds a sad maze among her materials 
when she returns, but gloves and rib- 
bons are happily found at last. Char- 
lotte sweeps forth again, carrying in 
her train the talkative Minnie, and 
solitary Zaidee once more sits at work 
alone. 


CHAPTER VII.—ALONE. 


Zaidee Vivian—sitting solitary in 
this back room, with its one dim win- 
dow looking out upon the expanse of 
other back windows, a dreary array 
of backs of houses, and long parallels 
of brick walls enclosing strips of soil, 
miscalled gardens—works at the frills 
of Miss Disbrowe’s morning-dress, and 
is very glad to be alone. There is not 
much noise at any time in Bedford 
Place: it lies entrenched and safe in 
the heart of a great congregation of 
squares, and flanked by many similar 
streets and places of gentility, calm 
and grim and highly respectable, so 
that the sounds which find their way 
up here to the back bed-room, on the 
second floor, are faint and far-away 
echoes of the cries of merchandise, 
mixed with, now and then, the groan 
of a passing organ, or whoop of pass- 
ing school-boy—distant sounds, repre- 
senting almost as little the genuine 
roar of London, as did the rural 
noises of the Cheshire countryside. 
Charlotte Disbrowe’s pretty things lie 
heaped around on every available 
morsel of space, and the long strip 
of pink muslin passes slowly over 
Zaidee’s forefinger. There is a dreary 
hush and lull in her solitude ; the pre- 
sent does not press on her, but glides 
over her like the muslin over her 
hand. Zaidee thinks of her home. 

No, this is not thinking ; she sees 
her home under its stormy firmament 
of cloud and wind; she sees the sun- 
set blazing with a wondrous glory 
over the low dusky line of yonder sea. 
No parallelograms of genteel houses, 
but a flat breadth of Cheshire pasture- 


land, lies under the eyes of Zaidee. 
She is present in the Grange in her 
heart, and wots not of Bedford Place ; 
and the bride is not Charlotte Dis- 
browe, but Elizabeth Vivian; the 
companion is her loving cousin Sophy, 
and not this presumptuous child; 
and as she lifts her eyes upon the 
scene about her, she thinks of Aunt 
Vivian’s dressing-room, where there 
is a costly litter of lace and fine linen 
belonging to another bridal; and then 
of her own little chamber, as she saw 
it last in the doubtful chilly grey of 
the morning, with the red cross 
solemnly hovering in the dim light, 
and the white dress spread upon the 
bed. Not for nothing has this red 
cross signed the brow of Zaidee morn- 
ing and evening as she knelt at her 
prayers, but she has never learned to 
make it emblematical. The sign of 
redemption, the type of those deepest 
depths of love and self-sacrifice which 
we cannot fathom or reach unto—to 
Zaidee Vivian it is but the cross in 
her chamber window, a mystic influ- 
ence of which she cannot explain the 
import or the power. 

Is Elizabeth married by this time ?— 
had they a very great party at Philip’s 
birthday, as Sophy wished ?—would 
Mr. Powis be there to please Mar- 
garet, and Aunt Blundell to please no 
one ?—had Percy come to London yet? 
—all these questions floated: vaguely 
through her mind. The humblest 
morsel of intelligence, how gladly this 
poor child would have received it, and 
how she longed and hungered to know 
something of them all. And what if 
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Percy had come to London ?—what if 
he should meet with her in this very 
street at Mrs. Disbrowe’s door? 
Zaidee, who just now was pining for 
a word or a look from home, shrank 
with terror at the idea, and had almost 
vowed never to cross Mrs. Disbrowe’s 
threshold, but to keep herself hidden in 
the nursery, where no one surely could 
find her out. 

When Nurse came into Miss Char- 
lotte’s room, with yesterday’s paper in 
her hand. This good woman had a 
great interest in news, and loved to 
hear what was going on abroad and 
at home; and Nurse, moreover, had 
the utmost veneration for a news- 
paper, and read it all from beginning 
to end whenever she could find and 
appropriate the precious broadsheet. 
But her eyes had a great trick of 
failing her when there were big words 
and “small print” in question; and 
glad to employ another. pair than her 
own, it was the wily custom of Nurse 
to propitiate any ‘‘ good reader” who 
fell in her way, by reading aloud to 
them in the first place, after her 
fashion, the first paragraphs which 
caught her eye in the newspaper. 
This required to be cautiously con- 
trived when Minnie Disbrowe was the 
subject of the manceuvre; but there 
was less care needed with the unaccus- 
tomed governess. 

“They’re all in the garden, Miss, 
dear,” said Nurse, “ every soul of them, 
but Master Tommy, and he’s with his 
mamma. Sure it’s little quiet comes 
to my share—and I like a look at the 
newspapers when I can. You're lone- 
some by yourself,—easy, honey, sure 
Ill read the paper to you.” 

Whereupon Nurse began at the 
beginning—the proper place, and, as 
it happened, read aloud, with many 
blunders and elaborate spellings, some 
of those suggestive advertisements 
which sometimes throw shadows of 
family tragedy over the world of 
lighter matters which fill the columns 
of the great daily journal—appeals to 
some beloved fugitive, entreaties for 
return, and assurances that all was 
forgiven. Zaidee listened with a si- 
lent wonder; these advertisements 
were like glimpses of other worlds 
revolving in a similar orbit to her 
own. Other people there were, then, 
compelled to flee from home, and 
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friends, and comfort. Her heart ex- 
panded with a wistful sympathy. 
Simple Zaidee knew nothing of guilt 
or disgrace involved in these unknown 
stories—she only fancied that they 
might be like her own. 

“Poor soul!” ejaculated Nurse, 
“but sure it’s me that has the weak 
eyesight. Read it your own self, 
Miss, and I'll take the bit of hemming, 
dear : here, honey—there’s all the 
news in the world in it, and it’s fine 
exercise reading. Sure and you'll let 
me hear.” 

And Nurse put the paper into 
Zaidee’s hand, and pointed her eagerly 
to the spot she had paused at. “It’s a 
child lost, poor little soul!” Let’s hear 
aboyt her, Miss, for the pity. I’ve 
cried for such many’s the day. 

Unsuspectingly Zaidee looked on 
the paper; in a moment her cheeks 
flushed with their dark rich colour, 
her eyes filled with tears, her voice 
was choked. It was not the careful 
description of Zaidee Vivian, the re- 
ward offered for intelligence of her, 
that smote first upon her heart,—it 
was words addressed to herself. This 
great public paper, brimful of the daily 
doings of the great world, conveyed 
a cry of love and tenderness to her, 
earnest, pathetic, anxious. As she 
read it, her head grew dizzy. She 
seemed to see a little crowd before 
her—Aunt Vivian, with Sophy’s pretty 
face full of tears, appearing over her 
shoulder, and Margaret and Elizabeth 
at their mother’s side. “ Zaidee, child! 
—dear Zay! come home to us again,” 
said the paper ; “ we would lose a hun- 
dred estates rather than you. Zaidee 
—Zaidee, come home !” 

It was as much as she could do 
to restrain the great cry which burst 
to her lips. It seemed to her an ag- 
gravation of all her previous sin 
against them that there she sat fixed 
and silent, and dared not answer. A 
host of burning words rushed to her 
tongue. She involuntarily raised her 
arms; but Zaidee must not throw 
herself upon the ground, and cry aloud 
for blessings on them—must not say 
their names, or weep, or do anything 
to betray the passionate emotion 
which seized her at sight of these 
words. But though she could re- 
strain herself from either words or 
tears, she could not control the chok- 














ing voice, or force herself to read or 
speak to the humble observer who sat 
beside her. The paper was between 
Nurse, whose eyes were bent upon 
the hemming, and her young reader ; 
but such a world of interval there was 
between the youthful swelling heart, 
and that tame elder one, worn into 
calm and commonplace, of whatever 
fashion her youth might have been. 

“ Sure it’s entertaining,” said Nurse 
at last, with some offence in her tone. 
“When you're done, Miss, darlin’, I 
wouldn’t mind taking a look at them 
bits of news myself.” 

But hints were strangely lost on Zai- 
dee. She was so perfectly in the habit 
of saying what she meant herself, that 
an indirect reproof glanced off from 
her simplicity harmless. And her 
heart was full of strong and primitive 
feeling. She had no space in it for 
secondary emotions, for trifling talk 
or querulousness. Perhaps Zaidee 
might not have had sufficient self- 
denial, had she thought of it, to make 
a great effort for Nurse’s amusement ; 
but she did not think of it—she thought 
of nothing but this dear voice of home, 
which echoed into the depths of her 
heart. 

The puckers drew together on Nurse's 
good-humoured brow. “ Young folks 
and old, there’s ne’er a one of them 
better than another,” said Nurse. 
“ Every soul looks to itself, and never 
a one to its neighbour. Do you call 
that religion? nor charity neither ?— 
and some is so high, they wouldn’t 
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stoop to do a good turn to the like of 
me. Sure and your eyesight’s flitter 
for Miss Charlotte’s hemming than 
mine. I'll thank you for the paper ; 
it’s me own.” 

Zaidee looked up hastily, and it 
was impossible to misinterpret the 
cloud on Nurse’s face. 

“Are you angry?” she said ear- 
nestly. “Have I done wrong? But, 
Nurse, your face is always kind. I 
am glad when I look at you, and I 
have no one in the world now to tell 
me what I am to do.” 

“Poor soul!” Nurse was molli- 
fied. ‘What had the like of you 
to do leaving home? Is it angry 
you say? ‘There, honey, read a bit 
of the news, and we'll all be friends 
again,” 

Zaidee was almost as uninstructed 
as Nurse herself, and as reverential 
of the newspaper ; and with a strong 
effort, and a heart beating high with 
scarcely suppressed excitement, she 
began, like Nurse, at the beginning. 
A great deal of heavy reading she 
had to get through, toiling conscien- 
tiously at the newspaper, and very 
thankful was she when at last an in- 
terruption came; but she saved the 
precious broadsheet for her pains, and 
carried it to her attic with her. Full 
of all the imperial interests of the civil- 
ised world, great movements, great 
intelligence, commerce, and science, 
and government, but to Zaidee 
Vivian more precious by far—it was 
a letter from home. 
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NOTES ON CANADA AND THE NORTH-WEST STATES OF AMERICA. 


Tue impressions of a traveller visit- 
ing the United States of America for 
the first time are so totally unlike 
those which he has experienced in the 
course of his rambles in the Old World, 
that he at once perceives that, in order 
to the due appreciation of the country 
he is about to explore, an entire re- 
volution must be effected in those 
habits of thought and observation in 
which he has hitherto indulged He 
finds that, instead of moralising over 
magnificence in a process of decay, he 
must here watch resources in a pro- 
cess of development—he must substi- 
tute the pleasure of anticipation for 
those of retrospection—must be more 
familiar with pecuniary speculations 
than with historical associations—de- 
light himself rather in statistics than 
in poetry—visit docks instead of ruins 
—converse of dollars, and not antique 
coins — prefer printed calico to oil- 
paintings, and admire the model of a 
steam-engine more than the statue of 
a Venus. He looks on scenery with 
an eye for the practical, as well as the 
picturesque ; when gazing on a lovely 
valley or extensive plain, he discerns 
at.a glance the best line for a railway ; 
and never ss a waterfall without 
remembering that it is a mill-site. 

But if it is necessary for a stranger 
to become imbued with go-ahead 
notions, in order to travel profitably 
in America, a corresponding frame of 
mind is only to be expected from those 
who read the results of his experience 
and observation ; it is indeed always 
some consolation to him to feel that, 
however imperfectly he lays these be- 
fore the public, the rapid progress of 
the country affords him the advantage 
of giving new facts and new figures, 
which may form premises for new in- 
ferences, and sources of interesting 
speculation. 

It is perhaps fortunate that the 
change to the smart mode of think- 
ing, to which I have alluded, is not 
made so suddenly as it might be; 
since, by watching the more gradual 
advancement of the Eastern States, 
we may be in some degree prepared 
for the almost incredible increase in 
wealth and population of those farther 


west—and be better able to appreciate 
a mushroom city on the Mississippi 
after visiting a seaport on the Atlantic. 

It is only natural that Americans 
should imagine that foreigners visit- 
ing their country should be as inter- 
ested in its development as they are 
themselves. I had not been an hour 
in Portland, the principal commercial 
city in the State of Maine, and per- 
haps one of the best specimens upon 
the coast of a go-ahead seaport, be- 
fore I observed a paragraph in one of 
the three papers daily published there, 
to the effect that “the fleet of magni- 
ficent ships now lying in our bay or 
at our wharves, is. the most attractive 
object to a stranger which our city 
affords.” As a stranger, then, with a 
taste for shipping, I may be permitted 
to observe that there were forty ships 
built at Portland last year, registering 
22,873 tons, or more than one-third 
of the total amount registered in the 
whole Union during the same period. 
Its exports consist at present chiefly 
of lumber, ice, fish, &c.; but the future 
mercantile prosperity of Portland de- 
pends not on the produce of the State 
in which it is situated, but upon the 
transit trade which must pass through 
it, now that it is connected with 
Canada and the Far West by rail- 
ways, and with Liverpool by steamers. 
It is situated upon a narrow but hilly 
promontory about three miles long, 
which juts into a deep and capacious 
bay studded with green islets ;—these, 
while they are a most charming fea- 
ture of the scenery, form an admirable 
breakwater, and are so numerous as 
entirely to shut out a view of the sea 
from the town. From the highest 
point of the promontory, however, a 
most enchanting prospect is obtained. 
On the one side a richly-diversified 
eounty, watered by fine rivers, and 
where countless lakes glisten amid 
dark pine-woods, extends to the base 
of the White Mountains, which rise to 
a height of six thousand feet and form 
a noble background ; on the other lies 
the bay set with its green gems, and 
with the broad Atlantic beyond. 

This trade has assumed a most im- 
portant character since permission to 
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pass goods in bond through to Canada 
has been granted. Some idea of its 
increased extent during the last five 
years, at Boston, may be formed from 
the following figures, which show its 
value, in 1850, to have amounted to 
£27,240, and in 1855, to £1,326,055. 
If, as is anticipated, the proximity of 
Portland to Canada, nt the excel- 
lence of its harbour, which never 
freezes, attracts the larger share of this 
traffic, it is evident that in this respect 
alone it will prove a formidable rival 
to Boston, from which it is distant 
about a hundred miles. In addition to 
the Canadian trade, it is quite possible 
that the rapidly developing provinces 
of Wisconsin, Illinois, Michigan, Indi- 
ana, and Minesota, may choose it as 
the outlet for their products ; but it is 
impossible now to form any estimate 
of the probable value of these. 

A considerable coasting trade is also 
developing itself between Portland and 
St. John’s, New-Brunswick, and pow- 
erful steam-vessels now run four times 
a-week between these ports. 

But while Portland offers so many 
advantages ina commercial point of 
view to the merchant, it is by no means 
devoid of attractions to the tourist. 
The town is remarkably clean and well 
laid out ; there are avenues of trees in 
most of the streets: these are com- 

osed of handsome and comfortable 

ouses, which, if the place continues to 
increase as it has hitherto done, will 
soon cover the entire peninsula. Port- 
land has nearly doubled its population 
within the last fifteen years, and now 
contains about twenty-five thousand 
inhabitants. 

After “the stranger” has followed 
the advice of the newspaper, and been 
to inspect the shipping, and the in- 
stincts of his own nature by going to 
look at the view, there still remains an 
inducement for him to linger a while 
in the city; and this, if he is a man of 
taste, would be the most powerful—for 
Portland is celebrated for the beauty 
of the fairer portion of its inhabitants. 
If, however, Baebes be his destination, 
it may be consolatory to him to know 
that the shipping there is just as num- 
erous, the views just as enchanting, 
and fascinations of another sort just as 
irresistible ; and the traveller must be 
a novice indeed if he has not discov- 
ered that, in order really to enjoy 
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his vocation, he must depend more 
upon the variety and intensity of 
the sensations in which he indulges 
than upon the length of their dura- 
tion. 

It takes about fourteen hours to get 
to Quebec by the railway, which has 
just been opened; and during this 
time, if our stranger takes advantage 
of the liberty which is allowed him, by 
the peculiar construction of American 
cars, of walking about in them, until 
he comes across an intelligent Yankee, 
he will be able to discuss with him the 
merits of the line, and pick up some 
information about the country through 
which it passes. At first it runs 
through a well-populated district, past 
fields of Indian corn, oats, potatoes, 
hay, &c.; then it follows the course 
of the Androscoggin into the White 
Mountains, winding up romantic glens, 
along the shores of secluded lakes, 
throngh dense pendulous forests, as 
though a mountain six thousand feet 
were not the slightest obstacle to a 
locomotive in search of the picturesque, 
and which consequently disdains to 
bury itself in a tunnel. Of course 
the traveller does not at first fully 
appreciate the beauties of mountain 
scenery which he traverses like light- 
ning, and sees through a dirty pane 
of glass; but in America he learns 
to be as smart at this as at other 
things, and before he leaves the coun- 
try he can enjoy a landscape which he 
glides past at the rate of thirty miles 
an hour, as easily as digest a dinner 
which he eats in seven minutes and a 
half. 

The woods consist chiefly of pine, 
oak, beech, and birch, and it is evident 
that the vast forest opened up by means 
of this railway must prove a source of 
great wealth to the inhabitants ; while 
the line itself must benefit extensively, 
by affording so ready a mode of con- 
veyance to the sea, of timber from 
the interior. 

Indeed these results are no longer 
matter of speculation. Already the 
magic influence of steam communica- 
tion has made itself felt. 'The popula- 
tion inhabiting a hundred and fift 
miles of the country through whic 
this railway now passes, did not, in 
July 1853, exceed three hundred per- 
sons. It has increased tenfold within 
eighteen months, and it is now up- 
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wards of three thousand. These are 
chiefly settlers of an active and ener- 
getic class, engaged almost exclusively 
in the lumber trade. No less than 
twenty-eight saw-mills have sprung up, 
and many more are in process of erec- 
tion,—the reciprocity treaty lately con- 
cluded by J.ord Elgin having operated 
as a powe:ful inducement to timber 
speculators to commence operations 
upon such advantageous terms, and 
under circumstances which cannot fail 
to secure a handsome return upon their 
capital and labours. In addition to 
this important item of traffic, it is pro- 
bable that, as this line offers greater 
facilities for the conveyance of Cana- 
dian produce generally to Boston, than 
do those which connect Montreal with 
that city via Lake Champlain, (since 
it is not exposed to the inconveniences 
arising from opposing interests), a large 
portion of this trade will be diverted 
along it ; while the completion of the 
Victoria Bridge over the St. Lawrence 
at Montreal will enable the produce 
of the North-western States to reach 
the sea by a route which is infinitely 
the shortest, and which will only in- 
yolve one transhipment. The jour- 
ney from Montreal to Boston will be 
made this summer in fourteen hours. 
The distance from Portland to the 
Canadian frontier is about a hundred 
and fifty miles. This portion of 
the line has been leased by the 
Grand Trunk Railway Company of 
Canada. 

At Richmond, fifty-four miles on the 
Canadian side of the frontier, the line 
divides—one branch going to Mont- 
real, the other to Quebec. The charac- 
ter of the country, after leaving the 
White Mountains, until we approach 
the banks of the St. Lawrence, is some- 
what monotonous ; it is one boundless 
forest. Sometimes an acre or two of 
stumps marks the industry of some 
enterprising settler ; but stiff, uninter- 
esting pine-trees are everywhere, either 
forming interminable avenues or log 
cabins. 

But if the process of passing from 
the United States into Canada be 
somewhat dreary, it only enables the 
traveller to appreciate more highly the 
scenery amid which the present seat of 
the government of that province is 
placed. As, however, its merits have 
received justice at the hands of innu- 
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merable travellers, I shall present Que- 
bec rather under its social than its 
picturesque aspect, and describe the 
manner in which the surrounding 
scenery should be enjoyed, instead of 
the character of the scenery itself. 

We are so much accustomed in 
England to associate the idea of an 
active, pushing Anglo-Saxon popula- 
tion with the North-American Con- 
tinent, that it is somewhat startling 
to find oneself transported in a few 
hours from the broad regular streets 
of a New-England city into the nar- 
row winding lanes of an old-fashioned 
French town, composed of lofty steep- 
roofed houses, and to exchange for the 
precise and somewhat formal manners 
which still characterise the descend- 
ants of the Pilgrim Fathers, the 
grace and vivacity of our Gallic neigh- 
bours. 

A large proportion of the inhabi- 
tants of Quebec of course are English; 
but the blending of the two races, 
which has resulted from this mixed 
population, has only served to bring 
out more strongly the favourable 
points in each, and te create a society 
of a most agreeable description. The 
lower town is chiefly devoted to 
business and the lumber trade, the 
upper to pleasure and politics ; both 
sections are remarkably well adapted 
to their different purposes. In the 
lower, the river near the wharves is 
deep, and during summer the broad 
bosom of the St. Lawrence affords 
accommodation to a forest of masts, 
and a desert of rafts. In the upper, 
people live so close togeiher that the 
most distant party is round the cor- 
ner, and it does not take ten minutes 
to hunt up a recusant member of the 
Honse of Commons, on the occasion 
of a near division, During the gay 
season, between these pursuits the 
excitement may be very well sustain- 
ed. A Canadian M. P. may turn out 
the government in the morning to go 
to their constituents, and his tandem 
in the afternoon to go to a pic-nic. 
Nor need he ever be at a loss for even- 
ing entertainment with which to re- 
lieve the tedium of a late sitting. But 
the house itself is a fashionable resort. 
The galleries of the present Legislative 
Assembly Chamber hold more than 
the body; on the nights of interest- 
ing debates they are generally filled 
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with the fair sex. Thus an oppor- 
tunity is afforded of moving the 
House and the galleries at the same 
time—an achievement in which 
younger members much delight. These 
said galleries are always very conveni- 
ent; we may now take advantage of 
them to inspect her Majesty’s faithful 
Commons of Canada in Parliament as- 
sembled. There are a hundred and 
thirty members ; the upper and lower 
provinces are equally represented. The 
French and English languages are 
used indiscriminately in debate, the 
majority of the Lower Canadian mem- 
bers being French. The - present 
speaker is a Frenchman. The Minis- 
try are composed, as nearly as may 
be, of Upper and Lower Canadians in 
equal proportions. Sir Allen M‘Nab, 
a name celebrated in the history 
of Canada, is the premier — he is 
the leader of the old conservative 
party of Upper Canada; his col- 
league, Mr. Morin, is the leader of the 
French reform party of Lower Cana- 
da: from which it is evident that 
it is a Coalition Ministry. It fortu- 
nately does not fall within the limits 
of this article to discuss the nature 
of its policy or its permanency, much 
less the peculiar combination of cir- 
cumstances which called it into exist- 
ence ; it has succeeded, under the judi- 
cious administration of Lord Elgin, in 
passing two most important measures, 
the Clergy Reserves and Seigniorial 
Tenure Bills, and now rejoices in what 
in parliamentary phraseology is term- 
ed a “good working majority.” In 
addition to the reformers and mode- 
rate conservatives, a large proportion 
of the ultra-reformers of Upper 
Canada support the Ministry. It 
would be somewhat tedious to de- 
scribe the various shades of political 
opinion represented in the assembly, 
or to discuss the merits of the differ- 
ent “tickets” upon which members 
have “run” at divers periods, and 
which, to a stranger, are sometimes a 
little incomprehensible. I looked with 
Some curiosity upon a gentleman of 
whom I had read in the newspapers 
during the last general election, that 
he had “swallowed the whole clear 
grit platform, and a plank or two 
over.” Mr. Hincks, the late premier, 
Is perhaps the most remarkable man 
In the House; with a strong will, 
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capacious lungs, and a mode of ex- 
ago more pointed than polished, 
e possesses great qualifications for 
influencing a somewhat democratic 
assembly, and giving due effect to his 
undoubted talents, while their value 
is considerable enhanced by a large 
personal following. But here every- 
body aspires to lead a party, how- 
ever insignificant ; there are all sorts 
of “ites” and “ists.” It is wonder- 
ful to hear how many members in- 
dulge themselves in the belief that 
they have tails, which are found want- 
ing on the day of trial. There is no 
mistake, however, about that flour- 
ished by the member of Montreal ; it 
is indeed the only one worthy of notice, 
rather on account of its colour than 
its dimensions : it is called the Rouge 
party, and is composed of enthusias- 
tic young Frenchmen of that species 
of ardent temperament which, in 
young ladies at the same period of 
life, manifests itself in a desire to 
enter nunneries, but which, with the 
other sex, takes an opposite develop- 
ment, and finds expression in socialist 
opinions and black beards. They are 
the representatives here of that class 
which was called into existence upon 
the continent of Europe by the tyranny 
of despots, whose yoke in 1848 they 
so nearly succeeded in breaking, and 
their principles are manifestly utterly 
inapplicable and nonsensical in a 
country enjoying the freest form of 
government extant. There is always 
some respect due to views, however 
extreme, which are entertained at 
great personal risk; but here ultra 
opinions may be ventilated with im- 
punity; and if they are combined 
with the rationalism of Germany, 
and the flippant scepticism of France, 
the mixture of small beer. and vin 
ordinaire thus produced is certainly 
not an agreeable compound. 

With this unimportant exception, 
however, the sentiments of the Cana- 
dian House of Assembly are those of 
the great mass of the community, 
both in the Upper and Lower Pro- 
vince, and are thoroughly loyal. In- 
deed, no better proof of this can be 
found than in the vote of £20,000 re- 
cently subscribed to the Patriotic 
Fund, to be applied in equal propor- 
tions to the relief of the sufferers in 
the allied armies. 
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Mr. W. Lyon Mackenzie, of rebel 
notoriety, without a vestige of a tail, 
sits opposite his quondam enemy, Sir 
A. M‘Nab, perfectly reconciled to his 
lot and the mother country ; ard, both 
unwilling and unable to disturb the 
existing order of things, he playfully 
alludes to those foibles of his youth, 
which so nearly cost him his head ; 
and exercises the powers of endur- 
ance he still enjoys by making inter- 
minable midnight orations of the most 
innocuous description. 

The period of four years during 
which Quebec, upon the system of an 
itinerating legislature, has been the 
seat of Government, is just about to 
expire ; and the next Parliament will, 
it is said, meet in Toronto. 

From this change Quebec must suf- 
fer, in a social point of view, to some 
extent. The permanent residence 
there of the Governor-General has 
always insured to the inhabitants a 
certain amount of gaiety; and they 
have ever shown themselves ready to 
follow a lead so much in accordance 
with their own inclinations, It is, 
however, to be observed that, from 
the comparatively remote position of 
Quebec, and its hitherto great diffi- 
culty of access, society there has been 
thrown very much upon its own re- 
sources, and is consequently very in- 
dependent on the score of amusement. 
As it is, moreover, composed of fami- 
lies which have been long resident in 
the place, there is an absence of that 
restraint and conventionality which 
is necessary in towns more exposed 
to the inroads of new-comers. And 
certainly there are in Quebec the 
strongest possible temptations to be 
sociable. In addition to the facilities 
of intercourse afforded by the inti- 
mate relations in which people live, 
and which render evening partics 
more particularly agreeable, there are 
all sorts of romantic spots in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood, only waiting 
to be visited under romantic circum- 
stances ; and nothing can be more 
delightful than the reunion of the 
sentimental and the picturesque which 
these expeditions involve. It is, in- 
deed, vulgarly supposed that, in order 
to appreciate nature in a correct and 
pt a Nm way, one ought to be alone 
with it, perched on some dizzy cliff, 
like Napoleon at St. Helena, wrapt in 
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meditationand a military cloak. But 
as for enjoying the works of creation 
at a pic-nic, the idea is scouted as 
preposterous and Cockney, particu- 
larly by those who have never seen 
really fine scenery at all. For my 


own part, I have been as much over- 


whelmed with the wonders of Nia- 
gara, sitting on the grass at the edge 
of the Falls with a large and merry 
party eating turkey and drinking 
champagne, as impressed with the 
majesty of the highest mountain in 
the world, as viewed from the summit 
of a snow-clad peak in the Himalay- 
as, and with a ragged peasant, with 
whom communication was impossible, 
for my only companion. If the 
scenery be of the highest order, it will 
assert its influence under any circum- 
stances; and those who require soli- 
tude in order to render them sensible 
of the emotions it is calculated to in- 
spire, cannot really possess a keen sus- 
ceptibility. 

If the scenery be second-rate, a 
great deal depends no doubt upon the 
temper of one’s mind as affected by 
external circumstances. A thoroug 
good-humour is an essential requisite 
to the enjoyment of a pretty view ; 
and I pity those, therefore, who think 
that a fine day, a well-stored hamper, 
and pleasant company, spoil it. The 
Quebec world would not intrude upon 
their solitude. Let him, then, that is 
not influenced by any such prejudices 
adopt, in the true spirit of a traveller, 
the custom of the country he is in, 
and he must have been fortunate if, 
in the course of his wanderings, he 
ever met with one to which it was 
more easy at once to conform, than 
to the method of going to pic-nics in 
Quebec. If it be summer or autumn 
he must provide himself with a light 
waggon, the seat of which will ac- 
commodate two persons comfortably, 
and is placed upon a body shaped 
like an oblong tea-tray, which in its 
turn is supported by four very high 
wheels, so constructed as to insure 
an upset to those who are not ex- 
perienced in the art of turning a vehi- 
cle the front wheels of which will not 
pass under the body. Under these 
circumstances, it is only prudent for 
the stranger to have somebody with 
him to give advice in cases of emer- 
gency, and he is therefore, doubtless 

















out* of compassion for his ignorance, 
provided with a “fair companion ca- 
pable of giving the necessary instruc- 
tion, as well as of directing his atten- 
tion to objects of interest on the way. 
It will be his own fault, of course, if 
he profits so much by his lessons as 
ever to be able to drive to a pic-nic 
by himself, and has not to the last day 
some point of view still to be made 
acquainted with. Thus provided, his 
will form one of a train of waggons 
containing couples similarly engaged ; 
and in their company he will drive 
through a charming country, past long 
straggling villages composed of neat 
white cottages, and boasting sub- 
stantial churches, with tin-covered 
spires, and containing a population of 
simple French habitans, whose whole 
appearance and costume will trans- 
port him in imagination to a rural 
district in that country from which 
their ancestors sprung; for the de- 
scendants of the Norman emigrés have 
retained their primitive manners and 
feelings to an extent which in this 
unnaturally progressive country is re- 
freshing to the stranger to behold, 
however unprofitable it may be to 
themselves. They look happy and 
contented enough, however, as they 
gaze on the cortége of waggons which 
follows the banks of the mighty St. 
Lawrence until it reaches the- lofty 
falls of Montmorency or the Chan- 
diére, or turning into the interior, 
through the Indian village of Lorette, 
and over its romantic bridge, winds 
up glens and through variegated 
maple-woods, until the contents are 
safely deposited upon the grassy shores 
of Lake St. Charles. 

But a winter pic-nic is a far more 
interesting proceeding than a summer 
one. If it is difficult to turn a waggon, 
it is infinitely more so to turn a sleigh, 
and there is therefore proportion- 
ately greater need of the same sort 
of assistance. There are some no- 
vices, indeed, so ambitious as to 
begin at once with a tandem; but 
this is a sign of the greatest inexperi- 
ence, as, perched upon a high tandem- 
box, it is impossible to reap benefit 
from advice, when all you can see of the 
person who gives it is the top of her bon- 
net, and all you can hear of her voice 
is a gentle murmuring stifled under a 
mountain of furs. Such imprudence 
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will probably meet with the conse- 
quences it deserves; but a low single 
horse-sleigh is a safe and delightful 
conveyance. ‘To return from a pic-nic 
in one of these upon a clear frost 

night, protected from the sharp sti 

air by soft luxurious furs, with a moon 
so mischievous and. brilliant, and in- 
numerable stars, “ pinnacled dim in the 
intense inane,” to light up the spark- 
ling snow; to glide over the glassy 
roads, waking up the sleeping echoes 
with harmonious sleigh-bells; to ac- 
company their music with still softer 
tones to one who can sympathise in the 
emotions evoked by such gentle influ- 
ences, is to experience, in a novel and 
irresistible form, sensations which are 
always delightful. But I am treading 
upon beaten ground: every traveller 
who has visited Quebec has indulged 
in reminiscences of this sort, more or 
lesss vivid,—none more so than the 
author of Hochelaga, who, to judge 
by his glowing descriptions, seems to 
have learnt the art of sleighing under 
the most favourable circumstances, 

But the act of going to or coming 
from a pic-nic, does not constitute its 
only enjoyment. ‘There is a great 
deal to be done in the interval. Ro- 
mantic people tramp off through the 
snow to see how their favourite sum- 
mer haunts look, clothed in the icy 
garb of winter; unromantic people fly 
down precipices in toboggins ; hungry 
people adjourn to the house of a ha- 
bitant, where they find a large, seru- 
pulously clean room, with a warm 
stove, and a table covered with the 
luxuries they have brought with them. 
Finally, everybody dances quadrilles 
to the tunes of Canadian boat-songs, 
played with great fervour by the vil- 
lage fiddler. 

For the benefit of the uninitiated, 
I must endeavour to explain the ac- 
complishment of toboggining, which 
can scarcely be acquired in less than 
two picnics. It is simply the de- 
scent of a Montagne Canadienne 
instead of a Montagne Russe. <A to- 
boggin is an Indian traineau of birch 
bark, turned up at the end, and in its 
proper capacity pulled over the snow 
by a squaw, loaded with her husband 8 
chattels, while he walks in front. 
With us civilised easterns the order 
of things is reversed: the lady, in- 
stead of pulling the toboggin (which 
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is quite flat and level with the snow), 
sits upon it; the gentleman gets as 
much of his body as he can upon the 
space that remains behind her, which 
is not above two feet square. He then 
tucks one leg under him, and leaves 
the other trailing upon the snow be- 
hind, to act as a rudder. This arrange- 
ment takes place on the brow of a 
steep hill, and is no sooner completed 
than the gentleman puts the whole in 
motion bya vigorous kick from his dis- 
engaged leg, which sends the toboggin 
on its downward course with rapidly 
increasing velocity, until it is either 
upset by bad steering, or buries itself 
and its occupants in a drift, or speeds 
far over the smooth surface of the snow 
after it has reached the valley. 

But we must not forget the prin- 
ciple upon which we bade adieu so 
abruptly to Portland ; and it is time, 
if we have any of the philosophy of an 
old traveller still left, to seek some 
new excitement ;—to exchange the 
luxurious ease of Quebec for a rough 
life in the backwoods—to become 
practical instead of sentimental—dis- 
cuss the material prosperity of the 
province instead of its social attrac- 
tions—and see whether any other 
means exist of communicating ideas 
as silently and instantaneously as 
glances. We can make an investiga- 
tion into the latter point &t once, as, 
if we are on our way to Montreal, it 
will be prudent to telegraph for rooms ; 
and our visit to the office will afford 
an opportunity of observing how much 
better managed, and consequently 
how much more used, the electric 
telegraph is in Canada than in Eng- 
land. It is 180 miles from Quebec to 
Montreal, and the charge is only six- 
pence for ten words, with a half-penny 
each additional word. There were con- 
sequently no fewer than 86,545 mes- 
sages passed along the line in the first 
ten months of 1854. The Montreal 
Telegraph Company: has ‘about 1500 
miles of wire in operation, along 
which 242,868 messages passed in 
1853. The nger communica- 
tion between Montreal and Quebec 


has always hitherto been in sum- 
mer by steamers on the St. Law- 
rence ; and in winter, when the river 
is frozen over, by sleighs. Now a rail- 
way is completed between the two 
cities. As, 


owever, it runs along 








the south bank of the river, the diffi- 
culty attending a winter traject of the 
St. Lawrence operates as a serious 
inconvenience. To him, however, 
who is simply in search of the novel 
and the exciting, this is rather an 
advantage than otherwise. 

The morning I left Quebec, the 
thermometer stood at 26° below zero. 
A dense fog shrouded the river, which, 
as we stood upon the bank, became 
condensed, and fell in a thick shower 
of hoar-frost. We got into the canoe 
upon the wharf, stretched ourselves 
at the bottom thereof, were mufiled 
up to the eyes in furs, and as our 
friends crowded round the long narrow 
receptacle, and I looked up at their 
melancholy countenances, I felt ex- 
cessively as if I was already in my 
coffin, and was only waiting to be let 
down. Presently we are let down 
with a vengeance; there is a rush 
down the steep bank, followed by a 
grating over the rough ice, then a 
plunge into the river, and we are so 
wrapt in fog that we can see nothing 
a yard from the canoe, The boatmen 
are fine muscular men, in shaggy 
beards and coats, who sing the old 
songs of the Canadian voyageurs, ex- 
cept when they are too much occupied 
in groping their way through the 
mist. At last it partially clears, and 
we find ourselves surrounded by floes 
of ice. Huge masses are jammed and 
squeezed up into fantastic shapes, toa 
height of ten or fifteen feet. e edge 
our way through the narrow lanes of 
water between the ice-fields, following 
a devious course, sometimes breaking 
through a thin crust of ice, until our 
onward progress is altogether arrested ; 
then the voyageurs jump out, and pull 
the canoe upon the ice, while we re- 
main resigned at the bottom of the 
boat, and rattle us over the jagged 
surface of the floe until we reach open 
water, when we are again launched, 
and, at last, to our great gratification, 
find ourselves pulled up under the 
steep bank at Point Levi. If the 
tide be running down, it often happens 
that canoes are carried many miles 
below Quebec, and the unfortunate 
passengers not unfrequently spend the 
whole night struggling amid floating 
ice. Under favourable circumstances 
the’ traject does not take above half 
an hour. 


















The railway which connects Mon- 
treal with Quebec is part of the Grand 
Trunk, destined before long to be the 
great central highway of Canada. It 
is to be ultimately extended to Hali- 
fax, and at early date to Trois Pis- 
toles, a town 150 miles below Quebec. 
A great portion of the traffic which 
has hitherto been carried to Montreal 
by the river, will now find conveyance 
by this line. But it is beyond that 
city that its influence will be chiefly 
felt. ‘The journey into Upper Cana- 
da by steamboat is tedious in the 
extreme. The beauty of the Lake of 
the Thousand Islands, and the occa- 
sionally picturesque scenery upon the 
banks of the St. Lawrence, scarcely 
compensate for the delays at the ca- 
nals, except to a stranger; and even 
he would do well so to arrange his 
tour as to descend the river, and there- 
by not only avoid this inconvenience, 
but substitute for it the excitement of 
shooting the rapids in a steamer, when 
he will experience, upon a large scale, 
sensations with which he is familiar, if 
he has ever threaded the western rivers 
in a bark canoe. 

By the present mode of conveyance, 
it takes, under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances, twenty-one hours to reach 
the town of Brockville from Montreal. 
When the railway is completed, the 
time occupied in this journey will not 
exceed four hours and a half. Branch 
lines are proposed, which will connect 
the most important places on the St. 
Lawrence with the district now being 
rapidly developed upon the Ottawa. 
Indeed, a line is already open be- 
tween Bytown, or, as it is in fature to 
be called, the city of Ottawa, and 
Prescott. 

But the most wonderful work now 
in process of construction, upon the 
Grand Trunk Railway, is the Victoria 
Bridge at Montreal. 

I shall borrow the description of it 
given by Mr. Ross, the chief engineer 
of the Grand Trunk Railway. ‘It 
will consist,” says that gentleman, 
“of a wrought-iron box 20 feet deep, 
16 feet wide, and about 7000 feet in 
length; supported at intervals of 
about 260 feet by towers of stone, and 
open at both ends to admit of trains 
sean through it, and made of suf- 

cient strength to carry six times the 
heaviest load hitherto known to 
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travel on railways in this of any other 
country.” 

I chanced to be present when the 
late Governor-general of Canada, 
Lord Elgin, laid the foundation-stone 
of the second pier in this wonderful 
series. It was a ceremony which 
derived its interest no less from the 
magnitude of the undertaking, of which 
it was almost the commencement, than 
from the singular circumstances under 
which it took place. Upon the stony 
bed of the mighty St. Lawrence, 16 
feet below the surface of the river, 
a large group of persons stood dryshod, 
protected from the rushing torrent, 
which swept round them, by the mas- 
sive sides of a gigantic coffer-dam, to 
the joists and beams of which clung 
workmen and spectators, waving their 
hats, and vociferously celebrating an 
occasion fraught with such important 
consequences. The design of this 
unrivalled structure is the production 
of Mr. Robert Stephenson, whose 
shrewd perceptions at once recognised 
the incalculable advantages to be de- 
rived from such a work, and whose 
scientific mind devised the means for 
its execution. It is only necessary 
for a moment to consider the extent 
of those commercial relations which 
are at present maintained between 
Canada and the United States, and 
which must increase tenfold under the 
benign influence of reciprocity, and to 
remember that this line must be the 
highway from the North-western States 
of America to the seaboard of that 
continent, to enable us to perceive how 
vast must be the traffic across a bridge 
at which several of the most im- 
portant railways in Canada meet. 
Fears were entertained that the Vic- 
toria Bridge would be unable to sus- 
tain the weight of the ice in spring, 
but the experience acquired during this 
winter sets that question completely at 
rest. 

Instead of taking the steamer from 
Kingston direct to Toronto, the tour- 
ist would do well to spend a day in 
visiting Belleville. Nothing can ex- 
ceed the beauty of the singularly-form- 
ed Bay of Quinté. For eighty miles 
he follows the windings of this mag- 
nificent sheet of water, at every turn 
disclosing some new charm: now past 
well-cultivated shores swelling gently 
back from the water’s edge, where 
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settlers, long since attracted by the 
beauty of the situation, the fertility of 
the soil, and the convenience of water- 
carriage, have planted themselves, and 
where comfortable farms, well-stocked 
orchards, and waving fields of grain, 
attest the existence of a large and 
thriving population, and add to the at- 
tractions of-nature the agreeable 
accompaniments of civilised life; now 
a deep bay runs far into the interior, 
and the numerous white sails with 
which it is dotted are certain indica- 
tions that at its head there is a pros- 
perous town; while occasionally lofty 
wooded banks rise abruptly, and give a 
bolder character to the scenery. I as- 
cended one of these, to visit a singular 
tarn about two hundred feet above 
the level of the bay, called the Lake of 
the Mountain. It has no known out- 
let, and is only separated from the 
brow of the hill upon which it is situ- 
ated by a ridge a few yards across. 
From this narrow ledge a singular 
view is obtained. Upon the one hand, 
and on a level with the spectator, the 
little lake lies embosomed in wood ; 
upon the other, he looks down upon 
a labyrinth of devious channels, form- 
ing part of the eccentric Bay of 
Quinté, and intersecting in every di- 
rection a richly diversified country, 
sometimes gleaming behind maple 
woods bright with autumnal tints, 
sometimes encircling extensive clear- 
ings. Certaiuly Prince Edward's 
county, on which this lovely spot is 
situated, is highly endowed by nature; 
and the U..E. Loyalists, who have 
made it their home, have displayed un- 
exceptionable taste. 

The town of Belleville is pleasantly 
situated at the mouth of the Moira, 
near the head of the bay, and owes its 
penepetey in a great measure to the 
umber trade. It has increased very 
rapidly within the last few years, 
and now contains a population of 
nearly eight thousand inhabitants. 
Its rival, Trenton, is also becoming 
an important place. Great quantities 
of timber are floated down the Moira 
and Trent, and conveyed to Oswego 
and the American towns upon the 
south shore of Lake Ontario. -A canal 


is projected across the narrow isthmus 
which divides the Bay of Quinté from 
the Bay of Presqu’ile on Lake Onta- 
Its formation would inyolve but 


rio. 
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a trifling expense, being only two 
miles in length, while an immense say- 
ing of distance would be effected in 
water communication between the 
towns on the Bay of Quinté and 
those on the north shore of Lake On- 
tario. A good road, traversed daily 
by a stage, connects Belleville with the 
town of Coburg, the country on both 
sides being well cultivated. The clear- 
ings, however, do not extend to any 
very great distance into the interior, 
where the land is said to be of very 
fine quality ; and to this district, doubt- 
less, now that nearly all the land in the 
more western counties of Upper Cana- 
da has been taken up, the tide of 
emigration will soon be turned. The 
price of land has already risen thirty 
per cent in the townships along this 
road; and when the Grand ‘Trunk 
Railway is opened next year, a more 
rapid development of their resources 
must speedily follow. Coburg is the 
most important port on the north 
shore of Lake Ontario, before ariving 
at Toronto; and a railway is now com- 
pleted from it to Peterborough, a 
town thirty miles inland, situated, how- 
ever, upon a river which is naviga- 
ble for steamers, and down which 
countless lumber-rafts are annually 
floated. A railway has been char- 
tered to connect Peterborough with 
Gloucester Bay on Lake Huron, a 
distance of ninety miles through an 
uncleared country. It is impossible 
to say what the effect will be of 
the facilities for exploration which 
these lines will afford. Nothing can 
demonstrate more certainly the grow- 
ing prosperity of the province, than 
the fact that the inhabitants are 
improving and extending with the ut- 
most vigour their means of internal 
communication, and that in many in- 
stances the railroad surveyor is the 
first man who blazes a tree in forests 
hitherto almost unexplored. 

The voyage from Coburg to Toronto 
occupies between eight and nine hours. 
The country between these places is 
thickly inhabited, while the popula- 
tion of Toronto itself has increased 
with wonderful rapidity within the last 
few years. In 1830 it scarcely con- 
tained 3000 inhabitants: the popu- 
lation now exceeds 45,000. The 
progress which Toronto has made 
during this short period, is only 














significant of the advancement of the 
province of which it is the capital. 
The population of Upper Canada has 
increased within the last six years 
from 800,000 to 1,400,000; and it is 
not too much to predict, that within 
ten years the whole of that vast tract 
of country lying west of a line drawn 
due north from Toronto to Lake 
Huron will be cleared. I travelled, 
during a residence of some months in 
Canada, over a great part of this dis- 
trict, and everywhere found the most 
striking evidences of the advance of 
civilisation. Whether we turn to 
those statistical tables which show 
the annual influx of emigrants within 
the last five years, or to those which 
mark the revenue of the province dur- 
ing the same period, we shall meet 
with results which cannot fail to esta- 
blish the fact of its extraordinary pro- 
' in wealth and material prosper- 
ity. 

It would indeed be difficult to point 
to any country which offers greater 
attractions to the intending emigrant 
than does Canada at the present mo- 
ment. With a vast extent of territory, 
clothed with magnificent forest, and 
watered by noble rivers, possessing a 
fertile soil, contiguous to one of the 
largest markets in the world, which is 
ever increasing, and to which it has a 
free and unrestricted access, the capi- 
talist here finds a profitable field for 
investment; while the prospects of 
the labouring classes are still brighter, 
if we may believe the report of Mr. 
Hawke, the chief emigration agent at 
Toronto, from which the following 
paragraph is an extract :—“ Blessed 
with so good a soil and climate as 
Upper Canada possesses, and favour- 
ed by Providence with a long and un- 
interrupted succession of good har- 
vests, there is no country where the 
labouring man can find more constant 
employment and remunerative wages, 
in proportion to the expense of living.” 
The two principal sources of employ- 
ment for unskilled labourers are upon 
railways, or in the lumber trade. 

But in addition to the inherent re- 
sources of the country, it must derive 
great benefit, and be materially assisted 
in its progress, by the proximity of 
the North-western States of America, 
whose vast mineral, as well as agri- 
cultural productions, are likely before 
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long to render them eminently power- 
ful and wealthy ; and they will then 
exert an influence which cannot but 
contribute to the prosperity of a neigh- 
bouring province. It is scarcely 
necessary here to contrast the condi- 
tion of Upper and Lower Canada, or 
to enter upon the various reasons 
which render the former section of the 
province the most eligible field for 
emigration. The traveller seems in a 
few hours to have passed from an old 
country into a new one, from a com- 
paratively stagnant into a rapidly 
progressive state of things ; and there 
is as great a difference between a town 
in Normandy and one in Yorkshire, 
as between Quebec and Toronto. I 
did not stay long enough in the latter 
city to be able to judge whether the 
social habits of the two places pre- 
sented as striking a dissimilarity, but 
the life of its bustling active popula- 
tion seemed rather that of business 
than of pleasure. Determined, there- 
fore, to preserve intact my agreeable 
recollections of Quebec, and anxious at 
the same time to enter upon new and 
altogether untried scenes of excite- 
ment, I was chiefly occupied during 
my short stay here in making those 
preparations which they seemed to 
require, and in laying in a stock of 
comforts, which certainly were not to 
be obtained on the head waters of the 
Mississippi. 

There are few sensations in the ex- 
perience of a traveller more enjoyable 
than that of preparing for his journey. 
There is so much of anticipation in it, 
so many speculations as to what is 
likely to be wanted, such a delightful 
uncertainty attending every purchase, 
such delicate discrimination required 
in choosing the most available arti- 
cles, and packing them in the smallest 
possible compass, that one feels com- 
mitted, by the very importance and 
deliberation of one’s proceedings, to 
carry out, in defiance of every obstacle, 
a tour which has involved a certain 
amount of trouble and expense, so that 
the ignominy may not be incurred 
of possessing an unused outfit, which 
should ever after remain the record of 
a failure. 

It is the feeling that every addi- 
tional article procured is, as it were, 
an earnest of adventure in the wild 
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duces pleasure; and it almost seems 
as if the first step on the journey had 
already been made when the prepara- 
tions for it are completed. Under these 
circumstances, one of the most im- 
portant items of comfort is an agree- 
able and congenial travelling-com- 
pene Perhaps he ought to have 

n put before the tea, the rifles, the 
tobacco, and the tent, as he is pro- 
bably a joint proprietor in those ar- 
ticles ; while, as he is neither to be 
procured upon such short notice, nor 
to be got rid of so easily, if unsuitable, 
as the other luxuries, it is of the 
highest importance that his qualifica- 
tions should be undoubted, or he is 
better left behind. However, this is 
merely speculative. I have never, in 
any country, been unfortunate in my 
experience in this respect. In my 
American wanderings I was particu- 
larly well off; and it was with a most 
* agreeable companion that about the 
middle of July, last year, I left Toron- 
to by the northern railroad on my way 
to the North-West. 

Ihave seldom seen a more smiling, 
prosperous-looking district than that 
through which we passed on our way 
to Lake Simcoe. Substantial farm- 
houses, with neat well-built offices, 
were planted in the midst of orchards 
and gardens, and afforded presump- 
tive evidence that their thriving oc- 
cupants had reaped many rich har- 
vests from the acres of waving corn- 
fields through which we sped, and upon 
which not even a stump was left to 
remind the railway traveller how short 
a time had elapsed since the solitary 
Indian was the only wayfarer through 
the silent and almost impenetrable 
forests that then clothed the country. 
Now, there is little to distinguish it 
from many parts of England. Snake 
fences are certainly not so agreeable 
a feature in a landscape as hedgerows, 
and there is an unfinished look about 
the cultivation, and a want of eco- 
nomy of land, which would probably 
scandalize an English agriculturist. 
However, although land has become 
very valuable in most of the counties 
of Upper Canada, it is not yet so pre- 
cions as to call for an increase of the 
same ingenuity for rendering it elastic 
which is practised in our own country. 
Canadian farms seldom exceed three 
hundred acres in extent. The North- 
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ern Railroad has been recently finished 
as far as Collingwood, a harbour upon 
the south shore of Georgian Bay, 
sixty-six miles from Toronto, and 
which it is expected will become a 
considerable port. The prospects of 
the railway depend to a great extent 
upon the success of a scheme for the 
formation of a town at this point, as 
the through traffic from the northern 
lakes, now that the canal at the Sault 
St. Maria, and which connects Lake 
Superior with Lake Huron, is com- 
pleted, is estimated at £80,000. This, 
in addition to the local traffic, will make 
a total of £136,000, and, if we are 
to believe a late report upon the sub- 
ject, give a dividend of 14 per cent. 
The present earnings are said to be 
£15 per mile a-week ; and this larger 
amount, if we remember that it is the 
great outlet for the fertile counties of 
York, Simcoe, and Grey, is quite pos- 
sible. While, therefore, it is an impor- 
tant line in opening up a very largely 
producing district, it ean scarcely, un- 
der any circumstances, fail to be a pro- 
fitable one to the shareholders. ‘The 
average railroad fare in Canada, for 
first-class passengers, is about two 
cents per mile, where the distance is 
over one hundred and fifty miles; for 
shorter distances, it is about three 
cents per mile. 

In two hours and a half we reached 
Grasspoint, a village upon the shores 
of Lake Simcoe, where asmall steamer 
was waiting to convey us to Orillia. 
The lake is studded with islands, and 
its shores are prettily wooded and 
well settled, though the scenery is 
nowhere striking. A channel so nar- 
row that it is spanned by a bridge 
connects Lake Simcoe with Lake 
Couchiching. Passing through it, we 
wind among wooded islands until we 
reach the beautifully situated settle- 
ment of Orillia, containing a church 
and a number of neat white houses and 
stores, altogether a perfect specimen 
of a backwood village in rather an 
advanced stage. 

We found the little place in a state 
of considerable excitement. The gene- 
ral election was going on throughout 
the country, and we happened to 
arrive at Orillia upon polling-day. 
Anxious to see how the suffrages of 
backwoodsmen are taken, I visited the 
polling-booth—a mere log cabin—and 














there saw two gentlemen, leaning list- 
lessly back upon their tilted chairs, 
behind a rickety table, picking their 
teeth, and listening to the process of 
cross-examination, to which a voter 
was being subjected. To judge by his 
appearance, his qualifications were 
certainly doubtful. He was utterly 
unlike the sturdy yeomen who sur- 
rounded him, and some of whom were 
making jocose comments upon the 
somewhat evasive nature of his re- 
plies; while others were applauding 
the dexterity with which he met the 
questions of his examiner, and the 
tone of lofty contempt with which he 
treated his insinuations. He was 
dressed in a remarkably seedy black 
tail-coat, buttoned tightly over the 
chest, with trousers of the same colour, 
and of even greater antiquity, tucked 
into a pair of dilapidated Wellington 
boots. He had a red bandana hand- 
kerchief tied loosely round his neck, 
and a dirty shirt-collar fell negligently 
over it, exposing a short thick throat. 
His eyes were small, and full of mis- 
chief; his nose short—the part that was 
turned up was scarlet. He twitched a 
straw spitefully between his thin lips, 
and gave his hat a more knowing cock 
when about to make an ironical ob- 
servation at the expense of the candi- 
date, who was sitting opposite to him, 
and disputing his qualifications. He 
looked like a cross between a needy 
curate and an unsuccessful blackleg. 
His sausage-like arms and thighs were 
clerical, but he had sporting extremi- 
ties ; and I was still speculating upon 
his probable calling in life, when he 
proclaimed himself a veterinary sur- 
geon. Those who know the genus 
will admit that a Canadian ‘“ Vet.” 
is scarcely to be outwitted even by a 
member of that peculiar breed, said 
to be the sharpest in creation, “an 
American Jew of Scotch extraction ;” 
and, therefore, it was not to be won- 
dered at that this free and indepen- 
dent elector triumphantly recorded 
his vote, having utterly routed his 
accusers: and being thus satisfied 
myself as to his respectability, I re- 
tired with him and his clear-grit 
ne to celebrate his success 
at the bar of the village tavern. On 


our way we discussed the chances of 
the rival candidates, and I was sur- 
prised at the want of interest mani- 
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fested by my companions in the pro- 
gress of the elections; they seemed 
to be actuated in their votes rather by 
feelings of personal regard than by any 
political principle, because, as they 
averred, there was no such thing in 
existence. They did not believe in 
“tickets ;” laid it down as a general 
rule that no man went into Parliament 
who had not: some private interest 
to serve ; and therefore supported him, 
not for the sake of certain views, but 
because they wished success to a popu- 
lar man in the line of life he had 
chosen, and were not so unreasonable 
as to expect consistency when it 
stood in his way. It is not difficult to 
account for this apathy among Cana- 
dian constituents. The material pros- 
perity of the country is too great to 
be checked by any poliey pursued by 
Government, and thriving settlers in 
the backwoods are perfectly indifferent 
as to the proceedings of the legisla- 
tive bodies, and excessively bored by 
general elections. When, however, 
they do occur, in the exercise of their 
privilege and good-nature they vote 
for their friends, not having more re- 
spect for their principles than these 
gentlemen ordinarily have themselves. 
The day, however, is not far distant, 
when a crowded population will render 
greater circumspection necessary. It 
was only natural that, holding such 
liberal political sentiments, all par- 
ties should fraternise very cordially 
in the gin and tobacco atmosphere 
which pervaded the bar-room of the 
little inn, and we joined the group in 
self-defence, for their conviviality to- 
wards evening rendered sleep an im- 
possibility. Those influences, how- 
ever, which are powerful to excite in 
the first instance, not unfrequently 
in the end produce a sedative effect ; 
and after they had developed them- 
selves here by the ordinary amount 
of maudlin embraces, or quarrelsome 
encounters, people were sinking in- 
sensibly to slumber under and = 
tables, or in convenient corners, when 
there was an alarm given that our 
hostess had been seized with cholera, 
that being at this period a prevailing 
epidemic throughout the country. It 
would be uncharitable to say that, 
upon hearing this news, a gleam of 
satisfaction lighted up those counten- 
ances that were not previously ren- 
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dered entirely unexpressive by whis- 
ky; but certainly I never again wish 
to be placed at the tender mercies of 
@ more incarnate vixen than this dame 
had proved herself to be. We had all 
in turn suffered from her villanous tem- 
ad and it was now suggested that it 

ad turned sour on her stomach, and 
thus produced the disease under 
which she laboured. Such, in fact, 
proved to be the case. Having tor- 
mented her customers in various ways 
during the day, she now finished by 
ee an attack of cholera in the 

itchen; a fact which I no sooner 
discovered than I slipped into the 
only unoccupied bed in the house, the 
very one in which she was accustomed 
to repose her own weary limbs, as a 
judgment upon her for refusing me 
accommodation when I first demanded 
it. My friend shared the landing of 
the stairs with a puppy of a sleepless 
disposition, and which he was obliged 
periodically to kick to the bottom for 
taking unwarrantable liberties with 
his feet. 

On the opposite shore from Orillia, 
and about five miles distant, is the 
Indian village of Rama, composed of 
neat wooden houses and a church, 
and containing a population of Chip- 
peway Indians. The tribe here owns 
a considerable block of land, a com- 

aratively small portion of which, 

owever, is cultivated, as the private 
sources of revenue of which the tribe 
is possessed enables the members to 
indulge their indolent propensities ; 
and, utterly devoid of enterprise, they 
are content to live upon their annui- 
ties, or to add to them only in cases 
where their more limited amount ren- 
ders individual exertion for this pur- 
pose necessary. The Red Indians in 
Canada derive the principal portion 
of their revenue from the sale of those 
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lands which they own as reserves. 
These, they are very reluctant to part 
with; and although they are value- 
less now for the purposes of the chase, 
they still love to wander through 
those forests which, in days of yore, 
formed the hunting-grounds of their 
forefathers, and to paddle in their 
bark canoes along the well-settled 
margin of lakes formerly visited by 
them in the exercise of their right 
of savage proprietorship. Now, how- 
ever, as this part of the country 
becomes more thickly populated, the 
aborigines will be compelled to cede 
to the insatiable settler acre after 
acre, until, congregated in villages, 
and dependent for support upon their 
pecuniary means alone, they will gra- 
dually lose their savage tastes and 
roving propensities, and, in spite of 
their natural indolence, may, it is to be 
hoped, by being subjected to a proper 
educational system, and a judicious 
superintendence on the part of the 
Government, become qualified to as- 
sume the functions and responsibilities 
of civilised members of society. In 
the mean time, so long as they remain 
in a semi-civilised condition, a gradual 
decrease must continue; and as their 
entire number throughout the pro- 
vince does not exceed 15,000, they 
will form but a fraction of the great 
Anglo-Saxon community. We en- 
gaged two bark canoes and some 
Indians at Rama, for the purpose 
of going upon a fishing expedition 
down the river Severn, to Sturgeon 
Bay, a settlement upon the south 
shore of Lake Huron, where we hoped 
to, pursue our voyage in a more civilis- 
ed manner, amid the wooded islands 
of Georgian Bay to Lake Superior. 
Our experiences, however, upon this 
journey are reserved for a futuro 
number. 
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THERE are a great many matters 
of public complaint and animadver- 
sion in which the word “ class” comes 
in as a very objectionable adjective. 
Class legislation, class favour and pre- 
ferment, and exclusivism—how uni- 
versal and loud is the voice of the 
unbenefited world against these guilty 
things! But it is not always noble 
dukes and premiers—it is not only 
peeresses and lady patronesses, who 
entertain this natural yet offensive 
partiality for the members of their 
own circle; even in St. Giles’s there 
is an aristocracy, and the lowest deep 
of all burns with discontent at the class 
legislation of Seven Dials. Though 
it is true, and happens not unfre- 
quently, that aspirants born in one 
region seek their way upward to an- 
other, Mr. Brown or Mr. Jones, though 
he thrust his person successfully into 
the hallowed air of nobility, has much 
harder ado to wrench his thoughts 
out of their ancient range, or dis- 
sociate himself in idea from the class 
of which perhaps he is ashamed. The 
weakness is’ a universal weakness. 
Few and rare are the cosmopolitans of 
existence. We men and women of 
to-day are very limited people, with 
all our sciences and knowledges; and 
instead of standing on one broad com- 
mon ground as human creatures, bro- 
thers and sisters to each other, we 
are all, more or less, inhabitants of 
such and such a street, keeping so 
many servants, and paying such<a 
rent for our houses. That one of us 
who has five thousand a-year has 
perhaps a great respect for the other 
who has five hundred; and-he, in 
his turn, recognises, without hesita- 
tion, the excellent qualities of his 
poor clerk who has but fifty. What 
then? “We are in a different class 
of society,” say respectively these 
respectable gentlemen. They are 
both potentates in their way—envi- 
able, sufficient, well-appointed Eng- 
lishmen, whose incomes, and honours, 
and appearances, are part of their 
identity, and who, neither of them, 
could well recognise the naked primi- 
tive creature who only wears these 
vestments of social position for him- 
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self. This living centre of their great- 
ness is certainly the foundation of all, 
and the first object of care and ten- 
derness; but every man among us 
feels, notwithstanding, in his secret 
heart, that it does require all these 
wrappings and habiliments to make a 
Mr. Jones or a Mr. Brown out of the 
original nameless human creature, 
without a greatcoat and without an 
income, who stands upon the primary 
standing-ground where there are no 
classes, and where all men are 
alike. 

It does not need this argument, or 
any other save his own great gifts and 
powers, to account for the great popu- 
larity of Mr. Dickens; nevertheless, 


‘we cannot but express our conviction 


that it is to the fact that he represents 
a class that he owes his speedy eleva- 
tion to the top of the wave of popular 
favour. He is a man of very liberal 
sentiments—an assailer of constituted 
wrongs and authorities — one of the 
advocates in the plea of Poor versus 
Rich, to the progress of which he has 
lent no small aid in his day. But he 
is, notwithstanding, perhaps more 
distinctly than any other author of the 
time, a class writer, the historian and 
representative of one circle in the 
many ranks of our social scale. De- 
spite their descents into the lowest 
class, and their occasional flights into 
the less familiar ground of fashion, it 
is the air and the breath of middle- 
class respectability which fills the 
books of Mr. Dickens. His heroes are 
not the young men of clubs and col- 
leges—not the audacious youngsters 
of Eton, nor the “awful swells” in 
whose steps they follow. Home-bred 
and sensitive, much impressed by fe- 
minine influences, swayed by the mo- 
tives, the regards, and the laws which 
were absolute to their childhood, Mr. 
Dickens’ heroes are all young for a 
necessity. Their courage is of the 
order of courage which belongs to 
women. They are spotless in their 
thoughts, their intentions, and wishes. 
Into those dens of vice, and unknown 
mysteries, whither the lordly Pelham 
may penetrate without harm, and 
which Messrs. Pendennis and Warring- 
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ton frequent, that they may see 
“life,” David Copperfield could not 
enter without pollution. In the very 
heart and soul of him this young man 
is respectable. He isa great deal more ; 
he is pure, a thoroughly refined and 
gentle-hearted boy; but his respecta- 
bility is strong upon him. His com- 
ings and goings are within a lesser 
circle than are those of his contempo- 
raries whose names we have men- 
tioned. He cannot afford to defy the 
world’s laugh, or to scorn it. That he 
has, moreover, no relish for these ex- 
citements and _ investigations — that 
his course is clear in the common 
beaten way—and that he has “a 
carnal inclination” to be good and 
virtuous, are other considerations ; but 
in his sphere he would be instantl 

branded with the evil mark of dissi- 
pation and disreputableness, were he 
seen once inthe company which the 
young man about town of a higher 
rank may go to see with impunity, as 
students of natural history go to see 
the new arrivals of reptiles or beasts 
of prey. In the society of Mr. Dickens’ 
admirable stories, there is no such 
thing as going to the Haunt of nights 
and coming from thence uninjured. 
There is no such thing possible or per- 
missible in the class and society which 
Mr. Dickens draws. When the young 
man there steps aside into such for- 
bidden ways, he goes itretrievably 
astray—sinks out of character and re- 
spectability—and becomes a very poor 
wreck indeed, a warning and beacon 
to all the David Copperfields. For 
society down below here, in the third 
or fourth circle of elevation, is more 
exacting than that grander and gayer 
society which calls itself “the world ;” 
and while the multitude of novel- 
writers set themselves to illustrate, 
with or without a due knowledge of 
it, the life of lords and ladies, and the 
gay realms of fashion, Mr. Dickens 
contents his genius in the sphere in 
which we suppose his lot to have 
been cast by nature, in the largest 
“order” of our community — the 
middle class of England. Having 
identified himself with this portion of 
society, and devoted his powers to its 
illustration, this grateful public carries 
its novelist in its heart ; and without 
denying in any way his claims to that 
higher genius which can give life and 
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breath—the truth of nature, if not of 
conventional correctness—to every 
impersonation of its fellows, we can- 
not do justice to Mr. Dickens without 
recognising this, his first and greatest 
claim to our regard, as the historian 
of a class—the literary interpreter of 
those intelligent, sensible, warm-hearted 
households, which are the strength of 
our country, and occupy the wide mid- 
dle ground between the rich and the 
oor. 

This middle class in itself is a realm 
of infinite gradations, and the term 
has perhaps a different meaning in 
the lips of every different individual 
who says the words; but we take it 
in its widest sense’ From the squire 
whose acres are too few, or his 
family too recent, to rank among the 
aristocracy of his country—and from 
the merchant, who is not rich enough 
to be a millionaire, the scale fluctu- 
ates and descends to the poor curate, 
the poor clerk, the poor teacher, who 
have just enough to live honestly, to 
struggle through debts and incum- 
brances, and keep—if only by an 
arm’s length—the wolf from the door. 
To this vast and struggling mass, the 
great majority of which—every man 
for himself—earns his own bread, and 
wins his own fortune, there are laws 
more limited, and decorums more 
strict, in form and use, than the easier 
and loftier circle above them has need 
of. ‘There is less daring and more 
timidity. There is the weaker spirit, 
which finds in what it doubts and 
trembles at, an evil and contamina- 
tion which does not exist to the gay 
and light heart ; and there is neither 
time nor energy to expend in unne- 
cessary adventures. Knowledge of 
life must be learned here, not in ex- 
perimental studies, but in the actual 
combat ; and the day’s work and the 
night’s rest limit the ways of every 
man who would keep his place in the 
constant march. a consequence, 
this class does not abound in pictu- 
resque situations, and sometimes the 
meaner vices grow and flourish where 
respectability and the strong grasp of 
appearances keep grosser sins away. 
But nowhere does the household hearth 
burn brighter—nowhere is the family 
love so warm—the natural bonds so 
strong; and this is the ground which 
Mr. Dickens occupies par excellence— 
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the field of his triumphs, from which 
he may defy all his rivals without 
fear. 

It is an old story now, which every- 
body knows, that tale of poor Sey- 
mour’s drawings, and of the young 
man, the modest new star just risen 
upon the literary firmament, who was 
supposed a likely person to “do” the 
letterpress for the benevolent publisher. 
Poor Seymour and his sketches very 
soon came to an ena; but not so the 
Pickwick Papers. ‘The .great reputa- 
tion of the author was established at 
once, beyond doubt or question, by 
this first notable work of his; and 
few of his younger readers now know 
what were the Sketches, by Boz, which 
made the single stepping-stone be- 
tween obscurity and fame for their 
young author. Since then the story 
of his fortune is one almost uninter- 
rupted triumph. * His real and great 
merits have given him a secure place 
with the worthier portion of his audi- 
ence, and his very weaknesses and 
' exaggerations have established him in 
the favour of others. It is to him we 
owe that form of serial publication 
which has added so largely to the 
number of readers, and the success of 
individual authors. He has his host 
of followers, hig crowd of admirers, 
like any other great man; and he 
has assumed a leader’s place not only 
in literature, but in the world, in 
morals, in philanthropy, in questions 
of social interest. Mr. Dickens has 
unveiled himself from that personal 
obscurity which softens so gracefully 
the presence of a great writer. He 
has ceased to speak his strictures or 
to pronounce his approbation out of 
that mist of half-disclosed identity 
which becomes the literary censor. 
He is less the author of Pickwick, of 
Copperfield, of Bleak House, than he is 
Charles Dickens; and we confess that 
we cannot regard him with the same 
affection or the same indulgence in the 
latter character as inthe former. The 
man who is not content with giving 
to the world many admirable pictures 
of its own living and breathing progress 
—who is not satisfied with his power 
of creating a real man, a real woman, 
and throwing upon these creations of 
his genius that ideal purity and gene- 
rous grace which ought to be the very 
highest aim of the writer of fiction— 
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this man must do something better 
than indifferent and doubtful pieces of 
hilanthropy and social reformation, 
Lahore he can hope to establish for 
himself—the man as separate from the 
writer—a second reputation. From 
the author who has conferred a great 
many pleasures upon us— who has 
added so largely to our acquaintance, 
and given us so many types of real 
and individual existence with which 
to enrich our mind and conversation— 
we are prepared to receive everything 
with the respect which he merits; 
but our relative positive is very dif- 
ferent when we come to be placed 
opposite, not the writer, but the man. 
Mr. Dickens is the favourite and 
spoiled child of the popular heart. 
There is a long ring of applause 
echoing after him wherever it pleases 
him to go; but for the sake of his 
great and well-deserved reputation, 
we think it would be well for Mr. 
Dickens to discover on which founda- 
tion it is that he stands most secure. 
And in this volume before us, the 
latest work he has given to the world 
—Hard Times—we discover, not the 
author’s full and many-toned concep- 
tion of human life, its motives and its 
practices,—not the sweet and graceful 
fancy rejoicing in her own creations, 
nor the stronger and graver imagina- 
tion following the fate of her com- 
plete idea, rather as a chronicler than 
a producer of the events which its 
natural character and qualities call 
forth,—but the petulant theory of a 
man in the world of his own making, 
where he has no fear of being contra- 
dicted, and is absolutely certain of 
having everything his own way. We 
have seldom seen a more lamentable 
non sequitur than Hard Times. A 
story written in direct illustration of 
some preconceived idea is seldom suc- 
cessful as a story. Beyond an Eastern 
apologue, a distinct and professed 
allegory or parable, fiction breaks 
down when it is bound within these 
certain limits, and compelled to prove 
and to substantiate a theory. This, 
which is the proper work of reason, is 
by no means the business of the poetic 
faculty, and Pegasus is too restive a 
steed to be bound to the plough ; but 
in this case the theory is so over- 
strained and unnatural, the cause is 
so perfectly inadequate to the results 
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attributed to it, that the original ob- 
jection increases tenfold. The name 
of the book and the period of its 
publication alike deiuded the public. 
We anticipated a story, certainly sad 
—perhaps tragical—but true, of the 
unfortunate relationship between mas- 
ters and men which produced the 
strike of Pyeston; and this most 
legitimate subject, at once for public 
inquiry and for the conciliating and 
healing hand of genius, to whom both 
belligerents were brothers, might have 
well employed the highest powers. 
The sketch of Stephen Blackpool, too, 
and of Rachel, his ministering angel, 
seemed to indicate this larger purpose 
early in the tale. But no; Stephen 
Blackpool is only introduced to bring 
out the greater villany of the wretched 
little rogue of the story, and to be 
made a forced example, in his domes- 
tic circumstances, of the unequal pres- 
sure of the law upon the rich and 
oor—and, in his death, of the care- 
essness and neglect to which so many 
lives are sacrificed ; while the real ob- 
ject of the book is, to prove that the 
teaching of universal knowledge, the 
instruction in all the “ ologies,” the 
education which arbitrarily imposes 
fact and puts down fancy, is a system 
which makes very poor villains of our 
sons, and very wretched wives of our 
daughters, and that the perfectly op- 
posite system of no education at all, 
save the natural growth of the senti- 
ments and affections, produces angels, 
not only of goodness, but of wisdom 
and judicious courage almost un- 
paralleled. In short, the conclusion 
of the story is this: shut out all 
Arabian ights, all imagination, 
fancy, poetry, from your  school- 
room—rear your boy on the dry 
pabulum of facts and sciences (yet 
there once was wonderful poetry in 
these same sciences), and your boy 
will rob the bank and become a 
dissipated little provincial scoundrel, 
as mean as he is guilty ; whereas you 
have only to bind him apprentice to 
the horse-riding instead, and have him 
trained among the delightful idealities 
of the circle, to make everything that 
is kind-hearted, noble, and unselfish 
of this very boy. 
This lame and impotent conclusion, 
and not the great question between 
the “hands” and their employers, is 
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the end and aim of Mr. Dickens in 
writing Hard Times. The book is 
more palpably a made book than any 
of the many manufactured articles we 
have lately seen, It is neither born 
out of the natural fruition of a mind 
and fancy always astir—nor, after it 
has begun to be, do its characters and 
events proceed with the natural com- 
pulsion and impulse of life. If Mr. 
Dickens forgets himself now and then, 
and remembers the craft of which he 
is a master, by running into a natural 
exhibition of nature and life, he draws 
up immediately under the hard neces- 
sity of holding by his text and prov- 
ing his theory. ‘To say that the story 
was without character or without ine 
terest would not be true; but we are 
sure that every reader really admiring 
the fine genius of Mr. Dickens must, 
in the annoyance and regret with 
which he reads, have almost over- 
looked the inalienable gifts of the 
writer. Stephen Blackpool and his 
womanly pure-hearted Rachel are 
beautifully sketched; there is dis- 
tinctness and identity in Louisa, per- 
fect reality and truth in Tom, who 
represents a large class of whelps, 
and a very clever outline in Mr. James 
Harthouse. We can make nothing 
of the impossible Sissy, but we have 
no doubt that Mr. Sleery’s company 
of horse-riders are drawn to the life. 
When we have said all this, we still 
leave undiminished our condemnation 
of the book,—a story made on the 
didactic principle, with all its events 
forced into proofs of an untenable 
theory, and with almost the only life 
among its personages, which thorough- 
ly interests us, thrown away, forsooth, 
to show the evils of that carelessness, 
which, in great matters and little 
matters, from Balaklava to the Lan- 
cashire coal-pits, is undoubtedly be- 
coming a rather remarkable feature 
in our national character. 

But we are very glad to leave Hard 
Times and Mr. Dickens’ individual 
theories for Mr. Dickens’ real works, 
the broad foundation on which his 
fame stands sure. The Pickwick 
Papers gave a new development to 
literature. It is true that stories “to 


be continued” had been possible in 
Magazines before that era (as who 
does not know how many welcome 
visitors from the world of fancy Maga 
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herself has sheltered under her ample 
mantle, like St. Ursula with her 
maidens?) but this boldness of” fic- 
tion, stepping forth alone in tan- 
talising monthly visits, was new to 
the time. The work itself bears 
marks of this: it has nothing of the 
epic in its construction; it is a fresh, 
witty, brilliant, original jumble of 
persons and circumstances, a discur- 
sive rambling narrative, running aside 
into constant digressions, and indeed, 
in so doing, fulfilling its purpose, 
which is not to evolve one clear 
dramatic course of events, but to 
display a store of humorous charac- 
ters, of odd incidents, and of un- 
visited corners of the world. In 
several of Mr. Dickens’ works we 
perceive, or fancy we perceive, how 
the story grows upon its author, and 
how his original intention gets altered 
and modified by after-thoughts; and 
perhaps we may sometimes doubt 
whether the license of doing this, 
which is necessarily involved in serial 
publication, is, strictly speaking, good 
for the art,—but, at all events, we 
cannot overlook the good effect it had 
upon the Pickwick Papers. Beginning 
in caricature, it is some time before 
the artist makes up his mind what to 
do with his characters ; and we can 
see how the great Samuel Pickwick, 
the Cockney philosopher, who was at 
first only something to laugh at, steals 
into the affections of his historian. 
How gradually the old gentleman’s 
weaknesses are touched with a tender 
hand — how the events of the tale 
gather round him—and how his kind 
heart and simple wisdom, and _ last, 
but not least, his man Sam Weller, 
work fur everybody’s advantage. If 
the book can be said to have a hero 
at all, it is Sam, the universal genius 
and principal actor in the story, whose 
adventures, whose witticisms, and 
whose shrewdness, lend constant ani- 
mation to the scene, from which he, or 
some shadow of him, is rarely absent. 
This admirable type of a class is Mr. 
Dickens’ sole and individual property, 
though, now that he has been made 
and presented to us, every one can 
recall to his mind or memory some 
existing example of a Sam Weller, 
perhaps not so witty, nor so shrewd, 
nor so constantly ready as Mr. 
Dickens’ great impersonation, but 
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beyond question the real man on 
whom this admirable ideal is founded. 
A Cockney, yet not so by necessity— 
for what a major-domo would Sam 
make for a snug house in the country! 
Sam’s weakness in real life is “to 
tell a bit of his mind;” but Sam’s 
strength is an intuitive good sense, 
which preserves him, offhanded and 
careless as he is, from foolish, while 
his kind heart sufficiently defends 
from cruel, actions. Few of the cha- 
racters of Pickwick, save Sam him- 
self, stand upon the common every- 
day level; except the young ladies 
and the young gentlemen, who are 
singularly unimportant in this book, 
its characters or oddities, out- 
of-the-way people, crotchety old 
gentlemen, eccentric rogues —an odd 
and angular multitude; but Sam 
stands sturdily upon the common soil, 
with no eccentricity about him—a com- 
plete production of genius, an imme- 
diately allowed and recognisable man. 
His witty criticisms on everything 
and everybody, his love for his mas- 
ter, his filial anxiety for the good 
conduct and dutiful behaviour of Mr. 
Weller senior, his own true love, and 
the assistance he gives in the advan- 
tageous settlement of the true love of 
others, are all genuine everyday de- 
velopments of a genuine English cha- 
racter. We can see him in his groom’s 
dress, moving about through these 
animated pages, never out of temper, 
always handy, whistling, singing, 
“ chaffing,” making love—a spirit not 
to be dismayed or discouraged ; and 
we know not whether most to admire 
the truth and reality of the picture, 
or the admirable idealisation which, 
while preserving a most perfect like- 
ness, separates from all the lower and 
coarser features of the class this 
thoroughly genuine man. 

By way of comparison with Sam, 
who is never offensive, we may in- 
stance Mrs. Bardell, and her respect- 
able circle of acquaintances, who are 
always so. Mr. Dickens chooses to 
show us in such pictures the difference 
between a thorough Dutch portrait of 
a scene, and the refined representation 
which seizes the necessary truth, but 
rejects the prosaic fact, which is 
neither agreeable nor edifying. There 
is great wit, great ability and power, 
in these famous Pickwick Papers, 
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which at once, by their name and 
plan, forestall our criticism of a dis- 
jointed and rambling story ; but the 
life of the book is Sam Weller. 

When Mr. Dickens next appeared 
before the world, he came with a great 
and established reputation, and to a 
public which expected him eagerly— 
such universal access had he gained 
during the progress of his first work. 
The prestige of a victory at the be- 
ginning of a career has a great chance 
to dim the achievements immediately 
succeeding, however meritorious these 
may be, and Oliver Twist has many 
features which shut it out from the 
kindly and familiar place accorded to 
the other works of its author. The 
history and natural habits of the genus 
criminal were a popular study at the 
time of its publication, and Mr. Dickens 
did not refuse his notable contribution 
to this phase of literature. We were 
prepared for the fertility of his inven- 
tive powers—for a crowd of indivi- 
duals, eccentric yet lifelike—for apt 
and ready caricature of common fol- 
lies; but we were perhaps scarcely 
prepared for his intense appreciation 
of misery, or for the slow accumulation 
of dismay and terror, the terrible force 
with which he accomplishes the climax 
of this book. The career of Sykes, 
from the time of the murder (feebly 
repeated afterwards in the case of 
Jonas Chuzzlewit), is one of the most 
powerful tragic pictures in our litera- 
ture. Making use of nothing above the 
quality of the chief actor, yet by the 
very greatness of the crime rising out 
of all vulgarity, the circumstances 
which mark every hour of the ruffian’s 
remaining life, we know of nothing 
equal in its kind to the representation 
of this miserable man, vaguely driven 
about by his fate, fluttering round 
it, savage, desperate, paralysed, and 
coming back at last with a dreadful 
‘fascination to meet his self-accom- 
plished doom. It is horrible, but it is 
perfect ; and while we recognise in it 
‘the highest power, we are glad to shut 
our eyes on this appalling picture, and 
keep the ghost of it from our memory 
as we Can. 

And there is little else to soften or 
endear to us the book which contains 
such a revelation of human misery 
and crime. Fagin and his promising 
young associates are very much more 
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prominent in its pages than the milk- 
and-water good people—than the 
tame originalities of Mr. Brownlow 
and Mr. Grimwig, or the mild loves 
of Harry Maylie and Rose. About 
these respectable personages we are 
so perfectly indifferent, that, in looking 
back on the book, we only recollect 
that Oliver was rescued by certain 
benevolent lay figures, very much less 
entertaining than his objectionable 
friends. Nor is our interest greater 
in Oliver himself, though he is so very 
emphatically a good boy. The plot of 
the novel, too, is very slight and care- 
lessly compacted; and all the machi- 
nations of the spasmodic Monks, 
and the relationship between Oliver 
and Rose, seem so purely unneces- 
sary that we can hardly tell what they 
were invented for. The dramatic force 
and interest of the story centre in 
the figures which gave to its incidents 
a close so tragical. The heroine of 
the book is not Rose, but Nancy ; and 
not even Mrs. Maylie’s passionate and 
impetuous doctor, nor the somewhat 
tedious humour of her servants, suf- 
fices to lead our interest from the rob- 
ber’s household to the gentleman’s. 
As a development of new and unex- 
pected powers, Oliver Twist will al- 
ways hold its place among the writings 
of Mr. Dickens, and in_ right of some 
of its scenes must remain remarkable 
in the literature of its time. But 
wonderful as is the power of art, and 
extraordinary the force of reality in 
the conclusion of this story, few of us 
will voluntarily, and without a shud- 
der, go over the fate of Sykes again. 
With the publication of Nicholas 
Nickleby the world recovered perma- 
nently the author of the Puckwick 
Papers. Mr. Dickens has never for- 
gotten his memorable experiment in 
the tragic vein; with more or less 
success he returns to the field in 
almost every subsequent novel, but, 
we are bound to testify, does it dis- 
creetly, without inflicting upon us 
unnecessary horror. His crowd of 
odd and quaint and out-of-the-way 
characters, his careful pictures of 
eccentric benevolence, his descrip- 
tions, which exhaust the landscape, 
and leave nothing suggestive in it, 
nothing that you cannot sce— have 
gone on from that time to this, im- 
proving in execution without dimi- 
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nishing in vitality and freshness. 
But it is somewhat singular to re- 
mark in these volumes—which are 
perhaps the most universally read 
of any books existing at this day, 
which deal in the common circum- 
stances, the most usual belongings of 
everyday life—how little of the com- 
mon and everyday character finds 
a place in their pages. As a matter 
of personal experience, we do not 
find the world abound very greatly 
in odditics—one or two in the circle 
of his acquaintance is generally as 
much as an ordinary member of 
society is gifted with. But the won- 
derful thing in these books is, that 
here are no ordinary members of 
society—that, save the hero himself, 
the spectator and chronicler of the 
whole, every man is an “original.” 
If we do “rub each other's angles 
down” in the world, we certainly do 
not find it so in Mr. Dickens’ novels. 
That pleasant, vivid picture of the 
Cheeryble Brothers is a faithful por- 
trait, we believe, and too true to 
the life to come within the range 
of our comment; but is not Tim 
Linkinwater sufficiently odd and out 
of the way to supply in his own 
person a full amount of eccentricity 
for one three volumes? No. Tim 
Linkinwater has an odd little wife 
allotted to him, as little common- 
place as himself; and wherever it 
pleases Mr. Nicholas Nickleby to go, 
odd friends and assistants start up 
to succour him. Newman Noggs, 
Crummles, Miss La Creevy, the bene- 
volent twin merchants and their won- 
derful clerk—not to speak of the 
Kenwigs family and connections, or 
the honest John Browdie, a true 
Yorkshire original—combine to form 
a list of oddities such as few could 
equal. In Pickwick and Oliver Twist 
this propensity is still more remark- 
able. Is it necessary, then, before 
we can interest a kindiy and familiar 
audience in an Englishman of the 
most respectable middle class, to 
endow him with some exaggerated 
peculiarity to make him a “ charac- 
ter?” It may be so; yet the art which 
works its results by means of com- 
mon men and women, the ordinary 
everyday creatures, who are neither 
odd nor eccentric, is certainly the 
highest art. 
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In the early part of Nickleby we 
find one of those singular pictures 
of social evil just sufficiently over- 
drawn to suit the story and the style 
of its author—for which Mr. Dickens 
has become remarkable. A strange 
and most miserable picture is that of 
Do-the-Boys Hall. The famine- 
stricken children, the wretched little 
despot Squeers, the vulgar spite of 
mother and daughter, and the un- 
happy poor usher, with his handsome 
face and look of gentility, are sadly 
real in their misery. How has it 
fared with the Yorkshire schools 
since the era of Nickleby? Did these 
promising seminaries give up the 
ghost forthwith? or do they remain 
in undiminished efficiency, to prove 
how little we are influenced by -the 
presentments of fiction, though -they 
move us to laughter or to tears? 
We cannot tell; but we think few 
fathers or mothers could summon suf- 
ficient fortitude to intrust their boys 
knowingly to any representative of 
the redoubtable Squeers. In contrast 
to this wretched house, whose squalor 
and brutality and mean vice we see 
and feel only too oppressively, how 
—— is John Browdie’s Yorkshire 
itchen, with its roaring fire and 
sanded floor, its overladen table, and 
its pretty mistress! “What a hearty 
Englishman he is—who will see fair 
play even to Mrs. Squeers, and will 
not suffer a man to be kicked when 
he is down, though that man be the 
schoolmaster; and how pathetic is 
that picture of the utter forlornness 
aud desolation of childhood, when 
the poor little victims caged in 
Do-the-Boys Hall are let loose to be 
carried away like straws before the 
wind, or to flutter about the miser- 
able shelter, which is the only one 
they know of. Mr. Dickens makes 
some remarkable, but, we think, 
rather fanciful sketches of this phase 
of childish suffering. Is it real? Is 
a child ever so thoroughly broken in 
spirit by any amount of ill usage? 
We doubt it greatly. It is the pri- 
vilege of childhood to live in the 
present moment, to be diverted by 
every chance interruption, and its 
inheritauce is a boundless and inde- 
scribable hope. The more we are ac- 
quainted with children—with the sim- 
plicity which takes everything as it 
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comes, and with that vivid interest 
and curiosity which is caught by every 
novel sight or thought—the less we 
are prepared to receive such plain- 
tive little martyrs as little Dick in 
Oliver Twist, or the host of saintly 
little Dicks which abound in less able 
books than those of Mr. Dickens. 

One of the things which make this 
book remarkable is its astonishing 
representation of a fool. Fools are a 
difficult class of people to deal with— 
if they are often impracticable in or- 
dinary life, they are always very hard 
to manage in a novel. Insanity may 
be picturesque and grand in its reve- 
lations, and is always sure to touch 
some of the stronger emotions of the 
heart, if it be only fear, horror, and 
wonder ; even idiotcy appeals to our 
compassion and our tears with its 
wistful eyes of no meaning: but folly 
—save the mark!—folly, compla- 
cent, bustling, impertinent, with its 
mind closed against reason, and its 
ears deaf to counsel, blind and perti- 
nacious beyond all argument, is pre- 
cisely the thing of all others most dif 
ficult of portraiture. It is so hard to 
prevent some ray of sense striking in 
—so difficult to preserve the maun- 
dering from an occasional gleam of 
understanding! Mr. Dickens has tri- 
umphed over these difficulties in mak- 
ing Mrs. Nickleby. If she is often very 
tiresome, and sometimes disgusting, 
what is that.to say, but simply that 
she is a fool, and an admirably real 
one? Miss Austin, who excels in 
twaddlers, cannot equal Mrs. Nickleby 
—her folly has either redeeming qua- 
lities, or distinctly offensive ones ; but 
the fool proper wants no better reve- 
lation than in this good lady, who 
has quite made a conquest of the 
public in her capacity as representa- 
tive of her class. The troubles of her 
children have very little effect on Mrs. 
Nickleby: she cries, but only feels 
herself ill-used when she believes her 
son a ruffian at the bidding of Ralph; 
and poor pretty Kate’s dangers and 
pangs are not half so important to 
this exemplary mother as the assi- 
duities of Messrs. Pyke and Pluck. 
Mr. Dickens here has executed his 
first conception remorselessly ; he has 
allowed no tenderness nor redeeming 
affection to mar the natural propor- 
tions of his perfect fool. 
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And in this book the story hangs 
together with much more coherency 
than in either of its predecessors, 
though there is a shadow of resem- 
blance, more than seems desirable at 
the first glance, between poor Smike 
and the mysterious man who occasion- 
ally appears to him—and that other 
forsaken child, Oliver Twist, with hés 
spectre Monks; but there is a great 
deal more art in the knitting together 
of the narrative, in the connection 
between Smike and Nicholas, and the 
poetic justice executed upon Ralph ; 
and despite of the miserable Squeers 
and his household—despite the dis- 
gusting Snawley, a species of reptile 
which Mr. Dickens will indulge in, 
abominable as it is; and despite the 
roues and jackals of Mr. Ralph 
Nickleby’s acquaintance, there are 
many delightful pictures in this book, 
and much that entitles it to an affec- 
tionate remembrance. Nicholas Nick- 
leby ! Somewhere in our possession 
we have an abridgment of a great 
part of this book, written nearly six- 
teen years ago, at the time of its pub- 
lication, by a young man of two-and- 
twenty for a little girl a long way 
distant from him, to whom he was 
the kindest brother in the world; 
and the pages we have once read in 
so careful a transcript, charm us al- 
ways with a remembrance of this old 
story, which sister and brother, till 
we recall it to their remembrance, 
perhaps have equally forgot. 

Is there after that a long interval 
in the labours of Mr. Dickens? We 
think so, looking back upon our faith- 
ful recollection of his monthly appear- 
ances; and then we are called upon 
to rejoice over Kit Nubbles and Dick 
Swiveller, to hate the frightful little 
Quilp, and to sympathize with poor 
Nell. Poor little Nell! who has ever 
been able to read the last chapter of 
her history with an even voice or a 
clear eye? Poor little Nell! how we 
defied augury, and clung to hope for 
her—how we refused to believe that 
Kit and the strange gentleman, when 
they alighted amid the snow at the 
cottage door, could not do some ml- 
racle for her recovery! Mr. Dickens 
acted cruelly to his youthful readers 
in this conclusion. Does he not con- 
fess to a host of letters begging him 
to spare the child? Yet there is the 
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less to complain of, becanse we can see 
from the first the doom of little Nell. 

The hero of the Old Curiosity Shop 
is an indisputable creation ; the hardest 
heart in the world, with the exception 
of that one which wedded the market- 
gardener, could not resist the mani- 
fold fascinations of Dick Swiveller. 
We have no fault to find with the 
goodhearted prodigal—in all his ways 
and fashions he is perfect, amusing us 
first, to betray us afterwards into 
liking and regard for him, scamp as 
he is; and in no circumstances does 
he swerve from his character, or dis- 
appoint our good opinion of him. 
Dick is worthy to take his place with 
Sam Weller, a person as distinct and 
true, and worthy of universal recog- 
nition; and it would be hard to find 
anything better done than the ludi- 
ero-sentimental shade which his sin- 
gular gift in quotations throws over 
the conversation of Mr. Swiveller, a 
peculiarity which still never makes 
him quite ridiculous, but preserves 
with admirable skill its mingled tone 
—absurd, yet sincere, and serious 
enough in its way, and always quite 
genuine and unconscious. For Dick, 
you will perceive, does not suspect 
you of laughing at him for his dear 
gazelle, who marries a market-gar- 
dener; nor for his tearful vow to the 
Marchioness, that “she shall walk in 
silk attire, and siller ha’e to spare.” 
No, poor fellow; Dick is perfectly in 
earnest, and.is giving only a natural 
expression to his thoughts. 

And where, out of the works of Mr. 
Dickens, could one find such a family 
as the Garlands ?—the little old lady 
and the little old gentleman, Mr. Abel 
and the pony—so odd, yet so kind 
and pleasant—so unlike common 
people, yet so far from being impos- 
sible ones; or Kit, good, sturdy, hon- 
est fellow; or that remarkable piece 
of still life, little Jacob? We suppose 
Master Humphrey's Clock to have 
been by no means the most success- 
fal of Mr. Dickens’ works; and we 
have very little patience with the 
mumming of the initial chapters 
here; but Mr. Dickens has never 
surpassed some of these scenes; and 
we will not consent to class the Old 
Curiosity Shop with the twin story to 
which the author has been pleased to 
couple it, Barnaby Rudge. 
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Nor have we much to say of Dom- 
bey, which is a very imperfect book, 
though it has capital individuals in its 
dramatis persone. Toots and Miss 
Nipper are above criticism, and quite 
admirable ; and we do not object to 
Edith, Mr. Dicken’s first study of a 
haughty beauty, pure at heart and de- 
fiant of criticism, who, if she must be 
sold, will have the bargain made evi- 
dently without any counterfeit emo- 
tion. Here, too, appears Mr. Dickens’ 
first sketch of the superannuated man 
of fashion, whom he introduces cley- 
erly again on various occasions, Lord 
Feenix, the cousin of Edith. Little 
Paul, the first hero of the tale—one 
of those melancholy little wise men 
whose days are numbered—is sweetly 
and pathetically drawn; and Florence 
is a simple, loving child, pleasant to 
make acquaintance with. But we 
confess that we are unable to compre- 
hend the humour of Captain Cattle, 
and cannot for our life conceive how 
Mr. Dombey could ever come to touch 
glasses with him. The story of Edith’s 
elopement is altogether disagreeable ; 
and the hurried and slovenly manner 
in which Mr. Dickens chooses to thrust 
his villanous Carker out of the way is 
extremely unsatisfactory. So uncere- 
monious a dismissal for an important 
—but at that time rather embarrassing 
—personage, suggests to the suspi- 
cious critic a poverty of means of which 
we hesitate to accuse Mr. Dickens; for 
these extremely fortunate accidents 
are out of the legitimate range of fic- 
tion. We may notice here, too, a 
peculiarity of our author in the treat- 
ment of his heroines. About the cli- 
max of the tale it generally happens 
that one, or more than one, young lady 
concerned has an explanation to make 
to somebody—her father, or her lover, 
or her husband, as the case may hap- 
pen—in doing which she is greatly 
moved ang excited, yet very calm, 
and delivers herself of a number of 
balanced and measured sentences, no 
doubt quite to the purpose in every 
instance, but so singularly like each 
other in form and cadence, that each 
recalls its predecessor too distinctly 
to be agreeable. Florence Dombey, 
if we mistake not, makes two of these 

hes—one tq her lover, the other 
to Mr. Dombey ; Kate Nickleby does 
a little in the same way; there is a 
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remarkable instance in Annie, Dr. 
Strong’s wife in Copperfield; poor 
Mercy Pecksniff follows the universal 
example; and even Louisa Gradgrind 
is not behind her predecessors. It 
would be worth while for any one 
curious in such matters to compare 
these little addresses—they are re- 
markable enough in their way: either 
the young lady deprecates interrup- 
tion, or her interlocutor is perfectly 
silent, and hears her out, overpowered 
by her earnestness—and the speech is 
only broken by the author’s descrip- 
tion of those fluctuations of voice and 
colour which evidence the excitement 
of the speaker. This is quite a marked 
and noticeable feature in the writings 
of Mr. Dickens. 

In Chuzzlewit our author appears 
once more in force. There are pieces 
of “ writing” here, descriptions of ex- 
ternal life and landscape, so clearly, 
carefully, and elaborately painted, that 
the only thing we can find fault with 
is the want of some bit of haze or 
mistiness on which to exercise our 
imagination, some depth of shadow 
which we cannot see through, or solita- 
ry suggestive road leading nowhither, 
such as Nature herself always leaves 
for us in her charmed pictures. But 
a book which is supported by Tom 
Pinch and Mark Tapley, stands in 
little need of lesser props;—if there 
should happen to be too much of the 
stagecoach journey through the twi- 
light and the night, there is not too 
much of the simple-hearted traveller, 
that uncouth, timid, self-forgetting, 
noble Tom. His simple allegiance to 
his tyrant—his equally simple horror 
and shame and grief when he finds 
what his tyrant really is—his flushes 
of courage, almost womanish, and full 
of sentiment—his pure and self-deny- 
ing honour, his loving unworldly na- 
ture, are drawn with a tenderness and 
regard which secure our liking for 
Tom Pinch’s author no less than for 
Tom Pinch. Perhaps Mr. Dickens’ 
claims as a humourist—a member of 
that brotherhood of authors who have 
contributed to the world such delicate 
and graceful creations as Uncle Toby 
and Sir Roger de Coverley — rest 
more upon this loving and tender 
picture than upon, any other individual 
creation which ke h&s yet produced. 
Tom’s weaknesses and foibles—are we 
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left ignorant of one of them ?—yet do 
we regard him a whit the less because 
we smile at these gentle faults of his? 
Mr. Dickens has made sketches of 
more pretension, but he has never 
done anything so complete, so good, 
or of so graceful a perfection in his 
art, as the portrait of Tom Pinch. 
Mark Tapley reminds us a good 
deal of Sam Weller—Sam born in the 
country, and with a shade of eccen- 
tricity added to his nature—yet Mark 
is not Sam, though he resembles him. 
The sketch of American life and man- 
ners, though far from flattering, is 
extremely clever, and looks true, 
and Mark goes through it with un- 
failing consistency—jolly where there 
is some credit in being so. The won- 
derful suppressed indignation of Eng- 
lish Mark, his muttered thunder of 
“Britons never will be slaves” at 
sight of the man whom he tremulously 
announces to Martin as having been 
“o—a man and a brother, sir!” not 
being able to say that other word, 
slave, is very admirable—one of those 
superlative touches of genius which 
never occur to common men. Martin, 
so long as he is selfish, keeps up his 
character very well; but when he be- 
comes good, we lose him among the - 
indefinite virtues common to heroes— 
and Mary, his true love, never. emerges 
from the vague beatitude of an ortho- 
dox heroine. The secondary women 
of this book, however, are those on 
whom the author has put forth his 
strength. Mrs. Gamp—who dares say 
a word against this horrid old woman? 
—how many merry boys and girls 
have corrupted their mother tongue 
after the example of her wonderful 
sentences; yet what a frightful pic- 
ture she is, and how impossible we 
find it not to believe in her. In an- 
other style Mrs. Lupin is a pretty 
sketch, and a very good one is Mrs. 
Todgers. We are at a loss to account 
for the revolution which converts 
Mercy Pecksniff, a very heartless and 
selfish girl, into a model of wifel 
patience and heart-broken devoted- 
ness—a cruel and brutal husband does 
not always accomplisk such a desir- 
able result ; but her sister is perfectly 
consistent throughout. Perhaps it is 
the mere perversity of human nature 
which hinders our due admiration of 
the much bepraised Ruth Pinch; we 
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cannot share her historian’s admira- 
tion for this pretty little do of his— 
she is quite unworthy to be Tom 
Pinch’s sister, and is by no means a 
genuine personage. 

Next in succession comes what, in 
our judgment, is Mr. Dickens’ most 


able and most nrdaei satisfactory 
work, David Copperfield. We heard 
Mr. Thackeray commended lately by 
a judicious critic for the distinctness 
with which Clive Newcome grows 
in his present book, and the perfectly 
clear view we have of his progress 
from a boy to a man. The remark 
struck us as a very true and just one— 
and we apply the same praise to Da- 
vid Copperfield, a strangely dissimilar 
person, but one whose growth is quite 
as evident. This young man is one 
of those creations, so entirely yet so 
unostentatiously life-like, that the 
first impulse of the reader is to iden- 
tify him with the. author, and make a 
real autobiography out of the skilful 
fiction. All about himself is so quiet, 
and real, and free from exaggeration, 
that the simple critic hails the con- 
clusion of the book, in which David 
appears as an author, as proof posi- 
tive, and exults in this decisive evi- 
dence of his or her superior dis- 
cernment. Beautifully commenced 
as it is, this book keeps up its pace 
more evenly than any of its pre- 
decessors ; and, to our own liking, no 
other work of Mr. Dickens can com- 
pete with this in completeness or in 
beauty. How sweet and touching is 
the first sketch of the young mother, 
with her little délicate boy, her faith- 
ful servant, and by-and-by her new 
lover! How we feel her faint young 
spirit sinking under the cruelty she is 
subjected to afterwards! And then the 
sorrows of that forlorn little boy ; his 
toils, and trials, and premature ac- 
quaintance with life—nor life aloue, 
but the Micawbers—matchless house- 
hold! with their gentility, their hila- 
rity, their despairs and _ triumphs. 
Who has not seen Mr. Micawber him- 
self—his business-like mode of settlin 

his accounts—off-hand yet methodica. 
—his bills of such-and-such a date— 
his cheerful confidence of something 
turning up! And who does not know 
the lady who bears his name—faded 
but always genteel—whose table is 
not a whit less agrecable, nor her talk 
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less dignified, because the serviceable 
Copperfield has just been making 
some little sale for her to provide the 
meal which she dispenses so placidly. 
How true is the precarious hand-to- 
mouth existence of this characteristic 
family! yet what pleasant kindly 
people, after all, are these nomads of 
civilisation, and how they talk! Then 
Miss Betsy Trotwood and her pretty 
country-house ;— what a sunbright 
picture it is—and how we feel the 
blissful security and rest of poor little 
David, tied up in the big shawl, lis- 
tening to his aunt’s anathemas ‘of 
“that murdering sister ;” and _ the 
Peggottys, male and female—and the 
adopted family of the rude seafaring 
hero—and poor old dying Barkis 
“waiting for the tide.” Mr. Dickens 
must have been under benign influ- 
ences when this beautiful dawn of 
history grew upon him. There is 
scarcely anything of it that we would 
willingly let die. 

We pass over Steerforth—a not 
unusual example of the “conquering 
hero,” and maker of misery—and his 
mother and cousin, who are quite un- 
recognisable people; but there is 
something wonderfully fine in the 
expedition of the heart-broken Peg- 
gotty—the wanderings of this noble 
and simple heart in search of his lost 
child—the light always in his cabin- 
window at home in case she should 
venture hither, and he himself, holding 
up his love-torch over the dark sea of 
misery and guilt she had plunged into, 
looking for her. The Vicar of Wake- 
fied himself does not carry our sym- 
pathies so much with him as poor 
Pegotty—and every member of this 
family is admirably drawn. Nor less 
excellent is the guileless young ro- 
mance of David—the falling in love 
—and, to cheer us, after Ro Emily’s 
tragedy, pretty little gDora comes 
dancing on the scene. Poor swect 
little fool! Nobody yet but Mr. 
Dickens has ventured on such a hero- 
ine; and it is very wise of our author 
that he attempts to make nothing fur- 
ther of her than a child-wife and oa 
remembrance. We cease to be impa- 
tient with Dora when we see how soon 
she is to die. 

We are glad to linger upon the 
many beauties of this tale. Traddles, 


too—what an admirable fellow he is! 
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and his rarely-contrived chambers, 
after he is so happy as to get married, 
with room for how many wife’s sis- 
ters; and his horror when some one, 
possibly a client, interrupts his enjoy- 
ment of the society which is “very 
pleasant, but decidedly not profes- 
sional ;” and his delight to find that 
the intruder is only the friendly school- 
fellow to whom he confided his loves 
before “ the dearest girl in the world” 
was with him in the Temple. How 
pleasant they all are! and how we re- 
gret that little marble table inhumanly 
sacrificed by the creditors of the Mi- 
cawbers, There is nothing amiss with 
him but his name—where does Mr. 
Dickens find these names ?- 

But Mr. Dickens’ villains, if truth 
must be told, are always detestable. 
A meaner reptile than Uriah Heap— 
a more abominable nuisance than 
Pecksniff, never existed in fiction. 
We have no pleasure in sceing them 
foiled and their machinations exposed 
to universal indignation, because at 
all times they are insufferable; and 
we resent every appearance they make, 
even when they appear only to be dis- 
comfited. How very rare it is to meet 
with a good villain! We have some 
very clever rascals in our modern lite- 
rature, but we know not the author 
whose powers are fully equal to this 
greater achievement. Perhaps Gam- 
mon, in Ten Thousand a-Year, is about 
the best modern example; but Mr. 
Dickens’ disgusting rogues are entirely 
out of the category, and have no right 
to any better treatment than to be run 
down and exterminated in the quickest 
and most summary way. 

And there is again much fine de- 
scription, much very careful “ writ- 
ing,” in the history of David Copper- 
field. The storm in which Steerforth 

erishes is very powerfully done ; and 

egotty’s strange home on Yarmouth 
sands, with th@ebbing and the rising 
tides for its nearest neighbours, leaves 
a most distinct impression upon the 
imagination. We do not quite know 
why Dr. Strong and his young much- 
tried wife have their little episode in- 
terposed in a story which is sufficiently 
full without, and has in reality no need 
of them ; but it would be hard to deny 
tthe author, who has done so much for 
our gratification, a little capriccio on 
his own account. 
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In Mr. Dickens’ last great work 
(an adjective which cannot apply in 
any sense to his very last one, Hard 
Times), he makes a beginnirig as plea- 
sant as in Copperfield ; but great as 
are the merits of Bleak House, we can- 
not be persuaded into the sams tho- 
rough liking for it as we entertain for 
its predecessor. Here we are again 
on the perilous standing-ground of so- 
cial evil ; and the sketch of workhouse 
tyranny in Oliver Twist, and the miser- 
able picture of the miserable school in 
Nickleby, are transcended by this last 
exposition of a still wider and more 
extensive desolation. Had the lesson 
been unlearned, or the truth less uni- 
versally known, this must have been 
a very telling revelation of the long 
acknowledged evils of Chancery liti- 
gation ; and even admitting that Mr. 
Dickens comes late into the field, it is 
not to be denied that, for the purposes 
of his story, he makes very effective 
use of his suit in Chancery. Not to 
speak of Miss Flite and Gridley, the 
earlier victims, who are introduced ra- 
ther to support the argument than to 
help the narrative, the manner in which 
the fatal Jarndyce case engulfs and 
swallows up poor Richard Carstone is 
at once extremely well managed, and 
a quite legitimate use of a public 
evil. Poor Richard! his flightiness and 
youthfulness, his enthusiasm and dis- 
content, and that famous and most 
characteristic argument of his, by which 
he proves that, in not making some 
extravagant purchase he meditated, 
he has saved so much, and has con- 
sequently such a sum additional to 
spend, are very true—sadly true, and 
to the life. Poor Ada is a sweet slight 
sketch, not aiming at very much, but 
Mr. Dickens has been ambitious in 
Esther. Esther begins very well, 
but, alas! falls off sadly as she goes 
on. In her extreme unconsciousness 
Esther is too conscious by half: we 
see her going about, rattling her basket 
of keys, and simpering with a weari- 
some sweetness. Yes, we are griev- 
ed to say it; but it is with a simper 
that Miss Esther Summerson recalls 
those loving and applauding speeches 
which she is so sweetly surprised 
that everybody should make to- her. 
We are sometimes reminded of the 
diary of Miss Fanny Burney in reading 
that of Esther; each of these ladics 
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exhibits a degree of delightful inno- 
cence and confusion in recording the 
compliments paid to them, which it 
is edifying to behold. But Esther, 
though her historian does great things 
for her, is not so clever as Fanny ; 
and as there is no affectation so disa- 
greeable as the affectation of ingenu- 
ous simplicity, we feel considerably 
tired of Esther before she comes to an 
end. Nevertheless we must make a 
ea in behalf of this young lady, 
ittle as she interests us: we cannot 
be content with this style of uncere- 
monious transfer from one suitor to 
another, which so many modern hero- 
ines are subjected to. This, which is 
becoming quite a favourite arrange- 
ment in fiction, especially patronised, 
to increase the wonder, by lady nove- 
lists, does not seem to us to be parti- 
cularly flattering even to the bride- 
groom, promoted at the eleventh hour 
to the post of honour ; but how much 
less flattering to the bride, thus quietly 
disposed of, let the first heroine of 
spirit, threatened with such an insult, 
declare indignantly, by casting adrift 
both the wooers, who barter her be- 
tween them. Perhaps Esther deserves 
the indignity, and she certainly does 
not seem to resent it; but before she 
loses or gives up all the honours ac- 
corded to her sex, we must make our 
stand in behalf of the unfortunate 
piece of perfection called a heroine. 
Take our novels as a criterion, and 
how much of the love-making of the 
present day is done by the ladies? Oh 
age of chivalry! oh knightly worship- 
pers of beauty, throned and unap- 
proachable! What has become of all 
the reverence and duty of your mag- 
nanimous bestowal, the sacred honours 
you gave to woman’s weakness, and 
all the noble fruits it bore ? 

We are somewhat at a loss to find 
why so many pseudo-philanthropists 
come in to the first stage of this tale, 
for it does not seem enough reason for 
their introduction that they are simply 
to play upon the benevolence of Mr. 
Jarndyce, and thence to disappear into 
their native gloom. Altogether the 
author seems to have intended making 
nore of Jarndyce, and his immediate 
surroundings, in his first design—else 
why the momentary vision of Mrs. 
Pardiggle, and the elaborate sketch of 
Boythorne, of whom so very little is 


, 
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made afterwards? Mrs. Jellyby, too, 
disappears placidly, to ugh she leaves 
a very sufficient representative in her 
daughter, whose various adventures 
and simple girlish character make a 
pleasant variety in the tale. Then 
there is Skimpole, a sketch, which 
looks almost too near the life, of the 
fashionable amiable phase of the most 
entire and unalloyed selfishness. The 
poor boy Joe is a very effective picture, 
though we fail to discover a sufficient 
reason for his introduction; and the 
household of Snagsby, in spite of the 
clandestine virtues of its good little 
master, is far from an agreeable one. 
We cannot omit either to remark the 
horrible catastrophe of the book, a pure 
outrage upon imagination. It is not 
of the slightest importance to us if a 
case of spontaneous combustion occurs 
somewhere every week or every day, 
but we know it is quite out of the 
range of healthful and sound inven- 
tion, a monstrous and fantastic horror 


_—worthy of it, and of their relation- 


ship to its victim, are the revoltin 

family of Smallweeds. Is this hamour 

or is it worthy to be offered to a trust- 
ful public in any guise? Yet many 
of these pages, which Mr. Dickens 
can fill so well, are given over to 
disgust and impatience, that our au- 
thor may bring before us this miser- 
able family, and prove to us what he 
can do in the way of exaggerated and 
uninstructive caricature. We have 
another quarrel with Mr. Dickens— 
one of long standing, dating back to 
the period of his first work: the 
“shepherd” of Mr. Weller’s widow, 
the little Bethel of Mrs. Nubbles, have 
effloresced in Bleak House into a de- 
testable Mr. Chadband, an_ oft-re- 
peated libel upon the preachers of the 
poor. This is a very vulgar and 
common piece of slander, quite un- 
worthy of a true artist. Are we 
really to believe, then, that only 
those who are moderately religious 
are true in their profession ?—that it 
is good to be in earnest in every oc- 
eupation but one, the most important 
of all, as it happens? What a miser- 
able assumption is this! Mr. Dickens’ 
tender. charity does not disdain to 
embrace a good many equivocal 
people—why then so persevering an 
aim at a class which offends few and 
harms no man? Not very long since, 
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we ourselves, who are no great ad- 
mirers of English dissent, happened 
to go into a very humble little meet- 
ing-house—perhaps a Bethel—where 
the preacher, at his beginning, we are 
ashamed to say, tempted our unac- 
customed faculties almost to laughter. 
Here was quite an opportunity for 
finding a Chadband, for the little 
man was round and ruddy, and had 
a shining face—his grammar was 
not perfect, moreover, and having oc- 
casion to mention a certain Scripture 
town, he called it Canar of Galilee ; 
but when we had listened for half an 
hour, we had no longer the slightest 
inclination to laugh at the humble 
preacher. This unpretending man 
reached to the heart of his subject in 
less time than we have taken to tell 
of it; gave a bright, clear, individual 
view of the doctrine he was consi- 
dering, and urged it on his hearers 
with homely arguments which were 
as little ridiculous as can be supposed. 
Will Mr. Dickens permit us to advise 
him, when he next would draw a 
“shepherd,” to study his figure from 
the life? Let him choose the least 
little chapel on his way, and take his 
chance for a successful sitting: we 
grant him he may find a Chadband, 
but we promise him he has at least 
an equal chance of finding an apostle 
instead. 

F We a, glad » turn from those 
isagreeable people to the loft 
oeiae which aa its state od 
grandeur to this novel, and we can 
give nothing but commendation, and 
that of the highest, to the family of Sir 
Leicester Dedlock. Lady Dedlock, 
haughty, imperious, beautiful, ele- 
vated to a higher world, above sus- 
picion, like the wife of Cesar, by the 
reverential admiration of her husband, 
is admirably introduced; and the 
woman’s heart weeping behind these 
disguises— the old secret history so 
slowly unfolded, the womanish im- 
pulses so sudden and stormy, the 
womanish horror and yet defiance of 
shame, are nobly developed as the 
tale goes on. How did her ladyship’s 
daughter chance to have so mild and 
tame a nature? The fire and passion 
of Lady Dedlock are things of a very 
different rank and order from any 
emotion of Esther Summerson’s. ‘The 
whole house, from the grey-haired 
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pompous ancient gentleman himself— 
a true gentleman, and tenderly re- 
vealed to us, in the end, with the old 
chivalry alive and noble under these 
grand pretences of his —down to the 
debilitated cousin, is worthy of its 
author. In this sphere he has done 
nothing so dignified and so_perfect. 
The - accessories and dependants of 
the family are all touched with equal 
delicacy. What can be better in its 
way than George, his friends, and 
his story —or that stout-hearted 
trooper’s wife, with her far-travelled 
umbrella and her grey cloak ? 

In the very highly wrought and 
tragical pursuit of Lady Dedlock, Mr. 
Dickens makes use of materials long 
since collected. Strangely different in 
its superficial garb from the romance 
of the past is the romance of to-day ; 
yet who ever traced a picturesque | 
fugitive, warned by spectres, arid 
pressed by armed pursuers, with in- 
terest more breathless and absorbed 
than that with which we follow 
Bucket as he follows the faint trace 
of this unhappy lady? The dash of 
the horses along the midnight road—- — 
the breathless and silent excitement 
to which the pursuers reach at last, 
and then the sudden discovery and 
climax so simply told form a won- 
derful picture. And most pathetic is 
that other scene, where poor Sir Lei- 
cester lies in his chamber, listening for 
their return. These scenes are full 
of delicacy and power, and are very 
great efforts, conceived and carried 
out with unfaltering force. 

It is very ungrateful, after all this, 
and acknowledging to the full how 
excellently this portion of Bleak House 
is accomplished, to yield to the temp- 
tation given us in the conclusion, and 
suffer our dissatisfaction with that to 
overshadow the book with all its ad- 
mirable qualities ; but we are obliged 
to say that we think Esther a failure, 
and when she has only herself to talk 
about, are glad to be done with the 
complaisant history. Mr. Dickens is 
evidently ambitious of achieving a 
heroine — witness his vehement en- 
deavour to make something of Ruth 
Pinch, his careful elaboration of Dolly 
Varden, end even the pains he has 
taken with Dora. It is a laudable 
ambition, for heroines are a sadly fea- 
tureless class of well-intentioned young 
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women in these days—but we cannot 
say that the effort is successful in 
Esther Summerson. In the ordinary 
type of heroines—in the Agnes Wick- 
field, the Ada, the Kate Nickleby— 
Mr. Dickens is very generally success- 
ful. These young ladies are pretty 
enough, amiable enough, generous 
enough to fill their necessary places 
with great credit and propriety, but to 
produce an individual woman is another 
and quite a different matter. We have 
a strong impression that, except for the 
highest and most commanding genius, 
a woman of a high ideal, and yet of a 
distinct individual character, is almost 
an impossible achievement. We have 
female writers in these days of very 
considerable talents and pretensions, 
but which of them can make a man? 
Vague pieces of perfection figure in a 
woman’s novel for the heroes, and indis- 
tinct visions of beauty and sweetness 
represent, for the most part, the hero- 
ines of aman. That it should be so 
is according to all the rules of nature, 
which in every case leaves a haze of 
mutual attraction and ignorance upon 


the twain representatives of creation 
—a haze which yee | short of the 
0 


highest eminence can look over and 
into, and not always even that. Per- 
haps the greatest of all Sir Walter’s 
claims to a sovereign place (especially 
now, when we are so much wiser than 
Sir Walter, and complain that his 
stories are only stories, and not dis- 
sections of human motive and purpose), 
is the wonderful impersonation of 
Jeanie Deans, a picture which, in our 
judgment, is quite unequalled, tho- 
roughly idealised, yet as true as day- 
light, and as perfect a woman as ever 
woman was; but as Jeanie, noble as 
she is, could never have been her his- 
torian’s love and ladye, even she does 
not quite enter into the class of hero- 
ines, a perfect example of which is one 
of the highest criterions of genius. 

Mr. Dickens’ day has already been 
a long one in the popular regard—who 
could believe that it is nearly twenty 
years since his star came into the 
ascendant?—but he is still to his 
loving public the same young power 
that first charmed them, and has still 
to come to the climax of his fame. We 
do not care to linger on the few other 
works he has published—on the Christ- 
mas books, which are rather means 
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by which the world is privileged to 
bestow a splendid and appropriate 
Christmas “box” upon its favourite 
than productions worthy of his fame 
—or upon the American and Italian 
Notes which belong to Charles Dickens, 
and not to the author of Copperfield. In 
his own sphere, no man living equals 
Mr. Dickens—and perhaps there is no 
modern writer of whom we can say so 
confidently that his great excellences 
are innate, and not acquired. Much 
as he moves us to laughter, we know 
that quite as skilfully, and often with 
great delicacy and tenderness, he can 
move us to tears. Nor do we fail to 
find noble sentimerits and just views 
of human nature in these works of 
genius, which may take their place, as 
illustrations of our age and daily fash- 
ion of existence, on an equal platform 
with the highest- productions of the 
same class in any period of our history. 
Mr. Dickens has won for himself what 
is more to the purpose than the ap- 
probation of criticism, an affectionate 
welcome in the households and homes 
of his country. We are told by the 
authority of statistics that no books 
are so much read in our public libraries 
as these—and the persons of his tales 
are to us all familiar associates, whom 
we quote with all the ease of acquaint- 
anceship. But while we grant all 
this, we would fain add a word of 
friendly counsel to the warm admira- 
tion we offer. The law of kindness 
has come to man under the very loftiest 
sanction, and kindness sublimated into 
charity, Love, is the pervading spirit 
of the Gospel ;—yet there is such a 
thing as unwise kindness, injurious 
love, maudlin charity, a weak suffusion 
of universal benevolence which is 
good for nothing but pretty speeches, 
pretty pictures, pretiy sentiments 
and actions. Mr. Dickens’ hand does 
not appear, we confess, where his 
name does, on the periodical which 
it has pleased him to call House- 
hold Words, yet he is in some de- 
gree responsible for the very poor 
platitudes which scarcely could reach 
any public, one would think, save for 
that “conducted by Charles Dickens” 
on the top of the page. What does 
Mr. Dickens mean by all the caress- 
ing condescension with which this 
powerful organ of his strokes down 
“the poor”—by all these small admir- 
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able moral histories, these truths and 
wonders diluted to the meanest capa- 
city ?—what by his admiration of the 
frightful little weedy arbours at Bat- 
tersea or Greenwich, where his work- 
ing man earries his family, and im- 
proves his Sunday by a pipe and a 
pint of beer? There is a wonderful 
natural power of degeneracy in all 
false arguments ;—we are not about to 
enter into what is called the Sabbath 
question. The Sabbath, sweet boon 
of heaven, was made for man, and we 
have no desire to thrust our old- 
fashioned opinion upon the enlightened 
liberality of Mr. Dickens; but when 
the best way of spending this day of 
leisure came to be discussed first, does 
not everybody remember what beauti- 
ful pictures we had of the poor man’s 
Sabbath in the fields—of his medita- 
tive walk through the lanes and sum- 
mer footpaths, where the flowers and 
the trees preached much better sermons 
to him than he could hear in the ugly 
little brick church at home? What 
an ethereal being was the working- 
man in this refined worship of his !— 
what a delightful purity encircled this 
meditative spirit, whose tastes were so 
delicate, and his perceptions so keen! 
Alas! the scene has changed. We no 
longer find it necessary to have fancy 
pictures of worship in the fields; we 
give up the stupid necessity of worship 
anywhere. “No,” says Mr. Dickens, 
or at all events the person who 
ought to be Mr. Dickens, writing with 
all the weight afd sanction of his 
name—John Opus, who has been 
toiling all the week, does not go into 
the fields to worship; but he goes to a 
tea-garden, taking with him all the 
little Opuses, who are only too happy 
to share their respectable parent's 
beer,—and we have a full length 
picture of the happy family in the 
arbour where the working-man smokes 
his pipe and takes his Sunday 
pleasure—a picture much more true, 
if it is not quite so ethereal, as that 
other picture of the Sunday morning, 
—the sermon of the flowers, and the 
worship of refinement, with which the 
argument began. But in sober ear- 
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nest, does Mr. Dickens believe in this 
Greenwich tea-garden ?—is it so much 
more satisfaetory than the little Bethel ? 
In this nineteenth century, with all 
our boasts and our enlightenment, are 
a pipe and a pint of beer the utmost 
delights which Mr. Dickens can offer, 
in his day of leisure, to the working- 
man? The waiter in his white apron, 
with his tray of glasses, is he a better 
influence than the poor preacher ?—and 
the beer-stains on the table in the 
arbour, and the long pipes, and the 
talk—are these things more good, 
more beautiful, more improving for the 
little Opuses, than even the miseries 
of church-going? It is an old, old 
system to set up pleasure as the only 
thing which makes life tolerable ; but 
this, at the utmost, is only amusement, 
not pleasure. And life is never toler- 
able —every life has insupportable 
days in it—slow, tedious, lingering 
hours, when the cry of Patience, 
patience, will not content the restless 
agony? What then?—are we to 
have nothing but the tea-garden?— 
nothing but the horse-riding ?—no- 
thing but the delights of art, how- 
ever noble, or imagination, however 
refined? Let Mr. Dickens think better 
of this grievous yet glorious. mystery, 
this life which craves something more 
than felaxation. Not many days 
since, we chanced to read, in a little 
American publication for children, a 
dream of heaven, in which heaven was 
very much like a tea-garden; but it is 
hard to content human creatures, in- 
satiable and unreposing, either with 
Mr. Dickens’ Greenwich arbour, or the 
American lady’s heaven of flowers. 

But to Mr. Dickens, in his purer 
and higher authorship, this censure 
does not reach; and we have nothing 
to say to the author of David Copper- 
field, of Tom Pinch, of a hundred other 
pleasant creations, but the hearty 
goodspeed which would drown the 
ravings of the equinox with its re- 
sounding echo, could every individual 
who joins in the wish, join in the 
utterance. A kinder audience no man 
ever had, and it becomes their favour- 
ite to use them well. 
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STATE OF 
Tue critical state of our army in 
the Crimea, and the perplexities oc- 
casioned by the Ministerial changes 
at home, have naturally, for some 
time past, engrossed the attention of 
the public. But now that the springs 
of Government are again in motion, it 
is our common duty to look narrowly 
to the means which may be employed 
for developing the military strength 
of the British nation, and for enabling 
us to maintain, in what possibly may 
be a protracted struggle, that position 
which we have already assumed as a 
first-rate European power. We shall 
not venture to speculate upon the 
effect which the death of the Emperor 
Nicholas may have upon existing 
combinations. Great, energetic, am- 
bitious as he was,—still he was but a 
man; and the policy which he pur- 
sued, and the designs which he strove 
to execute, were far less intended for 
his own aggrandisement than for that 
of the nation which he ruled. Rus- 
sian to the heart’s core, he has be- 
queathed to his successor the tradi- 
tions which he had himself received ; 
and the first act of that successor has 
been to declare his unflinching adhe- 
sion to the ancient policy of the em- 
pire. We have no title whatever to 
expect that the restoration of Kuro- 
pean tranquillity may be the result of 
the conferences at Vienna. We must 
remember that at this moment the 
British and French armies are en- 
camped on Russian ground—that for 
months past they have been laying 
siege to the great Russian fortress, 
arsenal, and depdt on the Black Sea 
—that the Allies have gone too far to 
_resile without accomplishing — their 
' purpose—and that Russia has by far 
too much at stake in the East to per- 
mit Sebastopol to be taken and dis- 
mantled without the strongest opposi- 
tion, Anxiously as we desire the 
return of peace, we cannot avoid 
the conviction that the war is as yet 
too young. The quarrels of nations 
are like those of individuals. Taken 
at the early stage, before the passions 
are fully inflamed, they may be ad- 
justed ; but when once the parties are 
in the field, and confront each other, 
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it is almost’ impossible to separate 
them. Such has been our opinion 
from the earliest moment when the 
aggressive intentions of Russia were 
announced ; and bitterly indeed have 
we deplored the chance which, at a 
time when firm and undisguised re- 
monstrances might have operated upon 
the mind of the Czar, left the moral 
power of Britain in the hands of a 
feeble and selfish Ministry, who had 
not the courage, if they had the ineli- 
nation, to oppose themselves resolutely 
to his will. But we shall not dwell 
upon the past. Looking alone to the 
present position of European affairs 
and European armaments, we are not 
justified, from any analogy which 
history affords, in believing that this 
stupendous quarrel can be so easily 
accommodated. In the face of the 
enormous levies which Russia has 
raised, it seems incredible that she 
will yield Sebastopol. If Sebastopol 
is not yielded or dismantled, we may 
have again, under worse auspices, to 
recommence another war. In short, 
we have no belief that the diplomatic 
engines assembled at Vienna will have 
any effect in subduing the present 
European conflagration. 

We say this, because—while we 
acknowledge the full propriety of 
attempting every possible method for 
pacification which is consistent with 
national honour, national responsibili- 
ties, and national duty—we are desir- 
ous that our countrymen should not be 
too sanguine as to the results of such 
endeavours ; or suppose that because 
they are made, it is not incumbent 
upon them to prepare for the utmost 
exigency. . Statesmen, pending nego- 
tiations, cannot be expected to avow 
their opinion that such negotiations 
will prove fruitless, or altogether 
nugatory. Their language must be, 
or ought to be, guarded; and the 
public, if they do not choose to be 
wilfully deceived, must accept it with 
some qualification. 

The chances of peace are at best 
remote and uncertain; whereas war 
is around us in all its grim reality. 
Therefore it is obviously the duty of 
Ministers, and of the national repre- 
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sentatives, not to suffer themselves 
to be led astray by hopes of early 
pacification, but to carry on their 
preparations with the utmost vigour 
and vigilance. We are desirous to 
give the present Government credit 
for sincerity of intention; and we 
shall not attribute to them collec- 
tively or individually any share of that 
responsibility for neglect and mis- 
management which rests upon their 
predecessors. But the task which 
they have undertaken is obviously 
@ most serious one, and it concerns 
us all to see that their duty is pro- 
perly discharged. 

The House of Commons has already 
recognized, by its vote, the absolute 
and immediate necessity of making 
a large increase to the numbers of 
the standing army; and it is with 
regard to the best means for accom- 
plishing that end that the present 
remarks are intended. There is no 
denying the fact, that, at the outbreak 
of the present war, we were not 
prepared so take the field in that 
force which could insure success. 
What available troops we had were 
sent out, but there was no proper 
reserve ; and some of the reinforcing 
regiments which arrived at Balaklava, 
since the commencement of the in- 
vestiture of Scbastopol, were mainly 
composed of recruits, uninured to 
military hardship, and unskilled in 
military duty. The natural conse- 
quence of this was a fearful mortality 
among the men, who were conveyed, 
it is said, at the rate of upwards of a 
hundred per day, from the trenches 
to the hospitals, from which few of 
them emerged in a condition fit for 
service in the field. This awful and 
calamitous expenditure of human life 
has thrown an immense additional 
difficulty in the way of the augmenta- 
tion of the army; and we really 
believe that the most difficult problem 
to be solved at the present time 
relates to the sources from which the 
proposed augmentation is to come. 

We have no statistics which enable 
us to speak with anything like cer- 
tainty as to the number of men who 
have lately been directly recruited 
into the army; but we doubt very 
much whether the result has answer- 
ed the expectations of the Govern- 
ment. - We have heard nothing for a 
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long time on the subject of the eulist- 
ment of the foreign legion, a measure 
which the late Ministry considered of 
such very great importance; and we 
are given to understand, upon good 
authority, that the recruiting of the 
militia is nearly at a stand-still. 

Yet, unless immediate and vigor- 
ous steps are taken for the complete 
organization of the latter force— 
unless Ministers bestow upon it ten- 
fold the attention which it has yet 
received — we are firmly of opinion 
that it will not be possible to make 
the requisite addition to the ranks 
of the British army. We have to 
raise, within a very short time, a 
large number of men competent for 
effective service in the field; and 
where are we to look for these except 
in draughts from the militia? Mani- 
festly it is not for the advantage or 
credit of the country that men en- 
listed in one month from the agricu!- 
tural or manufacturing en 
should be despatched in the next to 
active service, before they have learn- 
ed even the rudiments of their profes- 
sion. We cannot take upon our- 
selves to say what time may be 
required for the proper training of a 
soldier; but it must be obvious to 
all that something more is necessary 
than the stout heart and strong de- 
termination which induces a recruit 
to enter. The militia ought to be, 
in time of war, not only the nursery, 
but the academy for British soldiers ; 
and until it is regarded in that light, 
and until the proper means are taken 
for promoting its efficiency to the ut- 
most, we cannot expect to see arrayed 
in the field such an army as becomes 
the honour of Britain to produce. 

Let it be understood that we are 
not charging the present Ministry 
with neglect; which would indeed be 
unfair, considering the short period 
which has elapsed since their accession 
to power, and the many difficulties 
which have lain in their way. But 
we entreat that they will give, with- 
out avy delay, their earliest considera- 
tion to the state of the militia in Great 
Britain and Ireland, and adopt such 
steps as may render it a truly efficient 
body from which the regular army 
may be reinforced by a far more 
effective process than iat of ordinary 
recruiting. And, in order to do so, it 
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seems to us absolutely necessary that 
the direction and control of the militia 
should be removed from the office of 
the Home Secretary, and placed under 
adequate superintendence. Unless 
this is done, the public money will be 
squandered in vain; and the only re- 
liable force for recruiting the ranks of 
the regular army must prove ineffi- 
cient at the time when we most 
urgently require its assistance. 

The existing arrangements as to 
“the embodiment and training of the 
militia are, we believe, very nearly, 
if not altogether the same in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. But the Eng- 
lish Militia Act was passed in June, 
1852, and may have proved, from 
certain circumstances to which we 
shall presently advert, more successful 
than the Act, which, at the very close 
of last Session, was applied to Scot- 
land. We hope that such is the case, 
and that the difficulty which has been 
felt in obtaining the proper comple- 
ment of men in the northern part of 
the United Kingdom, has not been 
experienced in the south. But we 
think it will be acknowledged that 
the present state of the Scottish mili- 
tia affords us quite sufficient scope for 
comment, and is important enough to 
justify us in selecting it as the sub- 
ject of illustration. 

By the Act passed on 11th August 
1854, the quota of private militia-men 
to serve for the several counties of 
Scotland, is restricted to ten thousand. 
The force is a volunteer one, is divided 
into seventeen regiments, and is appor- 
tioned thus :— 


Regiments. No. of 
Privates. 
Aberdeen, ‘ . 741 
Argyll and Bute, . 381 
Ayr (Rifles), , 691 


Dumfries, Roxburgh,and Selkirk, 503 


Edinburgh, County, . 657 
Edinburgh, City of (Artillery), 221 
Fifeshire (Artillery), : 542 
Forfar and Kincardine, 776 
Kircudbright and Wigton 

(Rifles), "adel 301 
Haddington, Berwick, Linlith- 

gow, and Peebles(Artillery), 415 
Tnverness, Banff, Elgin, and s 
. Nairn, Vid we 692 
first Royal Lanark, 
Second Royal Lanark, t big 
Pertlishire (Rifles), 495 

Carry over, 8826 
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Regiments, No. of 
, Privates. 
Brought over, 8326 
Renfrew, : ‘ 560 
Ross, Caithness, Sutherland, 

and Cromarty (Rifles), 516 
Stirling, Dumbarton, Clackman- 

nan, and Kinross, 599 

10,000 


These are all to be raised by volun- 
tary enlistment, and the appointment 
of the officers lies with the Lords-Lieu- 
tenants of counties. The order of 
Council apportioning the quotas of the 
several counties, was issued on the 
13th of September last ; so that the en- 
listment has been going on for more 
than six months. Let us gee with 
what effect. 

From a document quoted in the 
Times of 10th March, it appears that 
returns have been received from eleven 
of the above regiments now embodied, 
and their collective force is thus 
stated :-— 





Officers, Men. 

Authorised complement, 284 1236 
Present strength, 158 3028 
Deficiency, 126 4208 


From the six other regiments, of 
which one or two have been em- 
bodied, there are no returns; but we 
have good grounds for believing that 
in them the deficiency is much greater. 
We kuow that in some of the northern 
districts it has been found difficult to 
procure a single volunteer; and it is 
our conviction that at the present 
moment, the number of the militia en- 
rolled in Scotland does not amount to 
5000 men. 

It is of the utmost possible impor- 
tance that these facts should be made 
known, so that a remedy may be 
applied in time. If out of a popula- 
tion of nearly 3,000,000, Scotland, in 
the time of war, can barely raise 
5000 men for the militia, we may be 
certain that there are serious faults in 
the system which is presently pursued. 
This is a matter which demands the 
instant attention of the Ministry and 
of Parliament; for the time is short, 
and the enormous levies of Russia are 
already in the field. If the militia, in 
this part of the country, is to be made 
effective as a reserve force or nursery 
for the army, or even available for 
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garrison duty, far more vigorous and 
peremptory steps must be taken re- 
garding it than have as yet been em- 
ployed. 

That the militia, as presently con- 
stituted, is unpopular, we hold to be 
established beyond question by the 
fact which we have just stated. Let us 
attempt to discover the reason of this. 

In a society constituted like ours, 
where the welfare and subsistence of 
millions of the population depend 
upon their rigid and unceasing atten- 
tion to the requirements of their 
handicraft or trade, any public duty 
which may withdraw them from their 
usual occupation is viewed with re- 
‘pugnance and dislike. It was the 
operation of this feeling more than 
anything else that first led to the 
establishment of standing armies, the 
cost of which is neither more nor less 
than a commutation paid by the in- 
dustrial population for their own ex- 
emption from military service. Those 
who of late years have made such an 
outcry against military establishments 
seem altogether to have forgotten that 
by the maintenance of such arma- 
ments they are enabled without in- 
terruption to pursue their ordinary 
business ; for as no nation can expect 
to remain unmolested, if it has ne- 
glected the means of defence, and is 
destitute of the power of repelling ag- 
gression, it either must provide that 
its male population shall be trained to 
the use of arms, which necessarily im- 
plies an interruption of the peace- 
ful avocations of life, or it must main- 
tain, on constant service, a body of 
trained soldiers who are to relieve the 
others from the duty. 

In Britain, for a great many years, 
we have accepted without reservation 
the latter alternative. We have en- 
tirely abandoned the system of train- 
ing apy part of our population ; and 
even on occasions of emergency our 
Governments have shown a marked 
disinclination to sanction the forma- 

tion of purely volunteer corps. It is 
not our intention now to discuss the 
soundness of that policy; but surely 
its adoption ought to have been con- 
‘sidered as the strongest of all argu- 
ments for the maintenance of a pow- 
erful standing army. With a regu- 
larly trained and exercised militia it 
might be quite possible in the time of 
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peace to diminish the numbers of the 
regular force, because then the militia 
would furnish a reserve, ready to be 
called out in the event of any sudden 
emergency. But to reduce the stand- 
ing army to the lowest point that will 
enable it to discharge garrison duty 
at home and in the colonies during a 
sre of profound peace, ‘without 
naving any kind of reserve to meet 
contingencies, is the most egregious 
act of folly which any nation can. 
commit. Such, however, has been 
our course, and we are now paying 
the penalty for it. 

The illustrious Duke of Wellington, 
in the very last speech which he 
uttered in the House of Peers, on the 
occasion of the second reading of the 
English Militia Bill, on 15th June, 
1852, earnestly urged the necessity of 
making the militia an effective force, 
as by far the best means for providing 
against any possible emergency. He 
spoke thus :—* You are now provid- 
ing for a peace establishment : you 
are at peace with the whole world ; 
ou are providing for a peace estab- 
ishment. I say that peace establish- 
ment ought to have been effectually 
provided for long ago. If it had been, 
we should not have needed now to be 
told, as we have been by the noble 
Marquis, about the number of days and 
weeks it will take to train the militia 
recruits, or about the futility of ex- 
pecting anything to the purpose from 
troops with their three weeks’, or their 
six weeks,’ or what time it may be, 
training. We have never, up to this 
moment, maintained a proper peace 
establishment—that’s the real truth ; 
and we are now in that position in 
which we find ourselves forced to 
form a peace establishment such as 
this country requires. I tell you that, 
for the last ten years, you have never 
had in your army more men than 
enough to relieve the sentries on duty 
of your stations in the different parts 
of the world: such is the state of your 
peace establishment at the present 
time, such has been the state of your 
peace establishment for the last ten 
years. What I desire—and 1 
believe it is a desire the most mode- 
rate that can be formed—is, that you 
shall give us, in the first instance, the 
old constitutional peace establishment. 
When we have got that, you may do 
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what you please. The noble Marquis 
says, very truly, that these 50,000, or 
80,000, or 150,000 militia-men won’t 
be fit for service in six months, or 
twelve months, or eighteen months : 
but I say they'll be fit, at all events, 
for some service ; and certainly they'll 
enable us to employ in the field others 
who are fit for service; and in time 
they will themselves become fit for 
service. In the last war we had in 
Service several regiments of English 
militia, and they were in as high a 
state of discipline, and as fit for ser- 
bg as any men I ever saw in my 
1 Vig 

The emergency has arisen, and we 
now find that we have not a sufficient 
number of troops to enable us to pro- 
secute the war with vigour. The losses 
in the first campaign have been enor- 
mous; and in order to reinforce the 
army in the Crimea, it is necessary that 
the troops employed in garrison duty, 
both at home and abroad, should be 
relieved. It is proposed that such re- 
lief shall be effected by means of the 
militia ; and had the whole militia been 
ready for that service, perhaps no 
better arrangement could have been 
made. But, in Scotland at least, 
barely one half of the required number 
has been obtained; and as none of 
the regiments were embodied before 
January, the men have not been train- 
ed, and are as yet unfit for military 
duty. 

During the last war, no difficulty 
was experienced in raising a large 
militia force ; and we have no reason 
to believe that there would be any 
difficulty now, but for the changes 
which Bo been made both in its 
nature and in the manner of raising 
it. Let us see what these changes 
are. 
By former Acts, the militia of Great 
Britain could only be drawn out and 
embodied ‘in cases of actual invasion, 
or upon imminent danger thereof, or 
in cases of rebellion and insurrection ;” 
and could not, in any case, be ordered 
to serve abroad. But by an Act 
passed on 12th May 1854, this ar- 
rangement was altered, and it was 
enacted that “ whenever a state of war 
exists between her Majesty and any 
foreign power,” the militia may be 
drawn out and embodied. This isa 
very serious and important change. 
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As the law previously stood, all that 
was required from those who entered 
the militia, was attendance for twenty- 
one days annually, when the regiment 
was called out for exercise; so that 
no man was required, for any great 
length of time, to abandon his ordi- 
nary ayocations. In the event of 
invasion or rebellion, the regiment 
might be embodied, and marched 
from one part of Great Britain to 
another; but not otherwise. This 
was by no means a harsh or op- 
pressive kind of service; and, had 
the militia been kept up, the train- 
ing of these local forces would have 
been of infinite service at the present 
time; but, unfortunately, the militia ‘ 
was allowed to become dormant, an 
Act being passed regularly every 
Session “to suspend the making of 
lists, and the ballots of enrolments 
for the militia of the United King- 
dom.” 

When the new English Militia Act, 
which was intended to resuscitate the 
force, was passed in June, 1852, the 
old regulations as to service were still 
continued; so that every man who 
enlisted in the militia did so on the 
understanding that he was not liable 
to serve with his regiment in another 
part of the country than that to which 
it belonged, except in cases of the last 
emergency. But the Act of May 1854 
altered all this; and it, moreover, gave 
power to extend the period of annual 
training from twenty-one to fifty-six 
days after the different corps were call- 
ed out: so that the service became of 
a different and much more onerous 
nature than before. We. shall pre- 
sently have occasion to say a word or 
two as to the effect of this very sweep- 
ing change, which transformed the 
militia from a local to a movable force. 
In the mean time, let us simply request 
attention to the fact, that the condi- 
tions under which the enrolment of the 
militia of England proceeded in 1852, 
were very different from those under 
which the enrolment of the militia of 
Scotland was commenced in the latter 
part of 1854; and we are inclined to 
attribute the marked reluctance to 
militia enrolment, which has been ex- 
hibited in the latter country, very much 
to the changes which have thus been 
introduced. 

We must, however, go a.step fur- 
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ther, and look at the last Militia Act, 
passed on 23d December 1854. By it 
certain proportions of the militia are 
allowed to volunteer their services out 
of Great Britain for a period of five 
years—in fact, to become regular sol- 
diers, except in name; and we have 
not the least doubt that, if the war 
continues, we shall hear, before the ex- 
piry of the present year, of the services 
rendered by English militia volunteers 
on the plains of the Crimea. 

But these changes will certainly not 
assist the enrolment for the militia in 
Scotland or in Ireland, for which coun- 
tries militia acts were not passed until 

. the very close of the Session of 1854. 
We do not know who may be the 
party blamable for this remissness ; 
but certainly it seems a very strange 
thing that, after war had broken 
out, so long a time was allowed to 
elapse without taking any step to 
call into existence the militia of two 
out of the three kingdoms. The omis- 
gion in the case of Scotland may be 
accounted for from the circumstance 
that there is no responsible officer of 
State to give attention to its affairs ; 
and that, in the office of the Home 
Secretary of State, it ranks nearly as 
a terra incognita. But that some 
exertion should not have been made 
to place the militia of Ireland much 
earlier upon a proper footing, does 
strike us as a lamentable instance of 
carelessness on the part of the Govern- 
ment ; more especially when it is con- 
sidered that each change in the con- 
stitution and character of the militia 
generally, was calculated to diminish 
the chances of voluntary enlistment. 
These changes were objected to at the 
time by the Earl of Derby and others, 
who dwelt very strongly upon the im- 
propriety of imposing upon the militia 
other duties than those which they 
had undertaken to perform at the time 
of enlistment; and also upon the 
impolicy of breaking up the regiments 
when embodied, by allowing part of 
each regiment to volunteer for foreign 
service. In particular, on 14th De- 
cember last, Lord Derby most ably 
dealt with the changes which had 
recently been effected in the constitu- 
tion of the militia. He argued that 
Ministers were taking the militia from 
a service for which they were spe- 
cially raised and adapted, and trans- 
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ferring them to a service—garrison 
duty in the Mediterranean—for which 
they were not raised, and are not 
adapted. He contrasted the provi- 
sions of the Act in 1814, enabling 
the Government to enlist portions or 
regiments of militia, and providing 
that not more than 30,000 should be 
sent out of the country, with the pro- 
visions of the bill then under consider- 
ation, which gave power to withdraw 
an unlimited number of the 54,000 
raised. He dwelt on the hardship 
it would be to the men and officers 
of the militia to be dragged abroad, 
many going because it would be a 
slur on them to remain. He express- 
ed his opinion that the permanent 
interests of the militia would be de- 
stroyed, and that the services of those 
left behind would be lost to the coun- 
try. 

‘isn this article was commenced, 
the subject has again been brought, 
by Lord Malmesbury, under the no- 
tice of the House of Peers, on the 
express ground that the recruiting for 
the militia generally has come to a 
stand-still ; and very severe comments 
haye been made, and made most 
justly, upon the absence of any pro- 
vision in the Act of May 1854 for 
allowing militiamen, who had’ pre- 
viously enlisted under the old condi- 
tions, to withdraw from the service, if 
either unable or disinclined to under- 
take the novel duty. We ask attention 
to the following statement by Lord 
Malmesbury. “The cessation of enlist- 
ment in the militia was attributable, in 
the first place, to an apparent—if not 
a real—breach of faith on the part of 
the Government towards the men who 
had enrolled themselves. The Militia 
Bill of 1852 first raised the force on 
the understanding that the men should 
only be required to serve for twenty- 
eight days, unless in case of an inva- 
sion. In 1854, war having been de- 
clared in an unexpected quarter, a new 
bill to embody the militia was neces- 
sary. The men so embodied received 
a larger amount of bounty than 
those who enlisted under the act of 
1852 ; and justly so, because a greater 
demand was made upon them. Yet 
it was never sufficiently explained to 
the men of 1852 that they would be 
liable to be embodied permanently, or 
for a service of five years; and the 
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consequence was, that many married 
men, who would not have joined a 
permanent force, but did not object 
to serve in one that would be called 
out for a month, found themselves 
entrapped (as they considered it) into 
liabilities which they had no inten- 
tion whatever of incurring when they 
first enlisted. This had produced a 
very unfavourable effect upon the 
minds of those men who went out, as 
well as upon the minds of their rela- 
tions at home; and it had also had 
the effect of throwing a great number 
of wives and children upon the parish 
for their maintenance. The men not 
only thought themselves unfairly dealt 
with, but the ratepayers, influential 
farmers, and others, to exempt them- 
selves from the burdens thus cast 
upon them, had been led to exert 
themselves to check enlistment, and 
especially that of married men.” 
From the answer made by Lord Pan- 
mure on the part of the Government, 
it would appear that a discretionary 
power had been conferred upon colo- 
nels of militia regiments, to allow 
men who had enlisted on the old con- 
ditions, and whose families might 
become chargeable upon the public, to 
retire, when the embodiment took 
place, upon repayment of their enrol- 
ment money, or even without it. 
That, however, was no sufficient an- 
swer. The men who enlisted pre- 
vious to May 1854, did so on dis- 
tinct conditions, and with reference 
to a very different species of service 
than that which is now required. We 
do not think that the Government was 
by any means bound to relieve such 
men of their original contract. In the 
circumstances in which the nation was 
placed, every man enrolled should 
have been kept to his bargain; and 
those who were unwilling to be re- 
attested, and to accompany the regi- 
ment when embodied, and liable to 
be removed from the district in which 
it was raised, should have been con- 
tinued as local militia-men, subject to 
be called out, as formerly, for a cer- 
tain period of training. In this way 
there would have been a nucleus or 
depot formed for each militia regiment, 
and a certain stationary force main- 
tained, which, under conceivable cir- 
cumstances, might be of the utmost 
advantage. But destiny seems to 
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have willed it that in no one trans- 
action, connected with the conduct of 
the war, could the Aberdeen Ministry 
be powerless for mischief; and we 
now find that, in addition to the cala- 
mities which their folly, negligence, 
and stupid incompetency have inflicted 
upon the finest army ever sent from 
Britain, they have contrived to para- 
lyse the militia, by disgusting the men 
with the service. 

Whatever opinion may be enter- 
tained as to the disposal of the militia 
already enlisted, it must, we think, 
be admitted that the altered nature 
of the service cannot have the effect 
of holding out any additional induce- . 
ment towards enlisting. Observe 
how the matter really stands. There 
are, at this moment, two separate 
enlistments going on all over the 
country—the one for the regiments of 
the line, the other for the militia, 
Can there be any question as to which 
force a young man who had made up 
his mind to devote himself for a cer- 
tain term of years to military service 
would prefer? We apprehend that 
nineteen out of twenty would at once 
declare for the line. Ifa lad of ordi- 
nary spirit has once made up his 
mind to leave the trade or handicraft 
to which he was brought up, to ex- 
change his fustian jacket for a uni- 
form, and to go a-soldiering, he will 
infinitely rather join one of those 
famous regiments, the traditionary re- 
nown of which is so dear to the hearts 
of the people, and fight under the 
colours of the 42d or the 79th, than 
become a unit of a new-raised regi- 
ment of militia, to do garrison duty 
in some remote town, or to be cooped 
up within the walls of a Mediterranean 
fortress. If he is to be a soldier at 
all, he will crave to be sent to the 
battle-field, where he may have an 
opportunity of winning honour and 
distinction. 

The error lies in the almost entire 
abolition, by recent statutes, of the 
old distinction betwegn the militia- 
man and the regular soldier. The 
enlistment of the former, under the 
old system, did not necessarily imply 
the abandonment of his trade, or the 
rupture of his domestic engagements. 
But the man who enters the militia 
now must prepare himself for conti- 
nuous service, and for a long removal 
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from home. His regiment may be 
sent from the place where it was 
formed, to do garrison duty in any 
part of. the United Kingdom. If 
three-fourths of the corps to which 
he belongs are willing to go abroad, 
they may be despatched on foreign 
service; and we really believe that 
most militia-men, after a little expe- 
rience of garrison duty, would be very 
glad to volunteer. But will men, 
knowing all this, enlist voluntarily in 
the militia? We apprehend not; 
and we believe that it is in conse- 
quence of the recent injudicious 
changes that the militia-roll of Scot- 
land shows so very poor a muster. 

The blunder, however, has been com- 
mitted, and it is now, we think, too 
late to attempt to remedy it by re- 
storing the militia to its former footing. 
But it is in vain to expect, that. a 
double enlistment can be successfully 
carried on throughout the country. 
It may be necessary hereafter, at least 
during the continuance of the present 
war, to consider the militia, not in the 
light of a local force called out for a 
certain number of days in the year for 
exercise and training, but in that of a 
body which is to be shifted from one 
part of Great Britain to another, to 
do garrison duty in the absence of the 
regular troops. If so, it appears per- 
fectly obvious that, for the future, it 
will be necessary to resort to the old 
system of the ballot, in order to make 
up the deficiency in the numbers of 
the militia. 

Our opinion upon the subject is 
very decided ; and we think it is much 
to be regretted that the principle of 
the ballot was ever abandoned. In 
the earlier part of 1852, when the pro- 
posals for the organisation of the 
militia were first brought forward, 
there was indeed likelihood enough 
that any number of militia could have 
been raised by voluntary enlistment ; 
for at that time the state of political 
affuirs in France had occasioned seri- 
ous misgivings,and great doubt was 
entertained of the competency of our 
means of defence. That feeling had 
not altogether subsided when the 
English militia bill was passed, and 
hence probably the superior success 
which seems to have attended the en- 
listment in the sister kingdom. But 
in 1854, there was no idea—no ap- 
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prehension whatever of invasion. 
War had broken out; but the theatre 
of war was at a great distance; and 
our naval armaments were such as to 
place us beyond the apprehension of 
a hostile landing on our shores. 
Therefore the stimulus to voluntary 
militia enlistment no longer existed. 
And men who might have been willing 
enough to volunteer under the old 
conditions, took fright at the Act of 
May 1854, which, however dexter- 
ously explained, did certainly place 
the militia at the entire command and 
disposal of Government, within the 
limits of the United Kingdom, during 
the continuance of the war. 

Let us consider for a moment what 
the militia really is. It is a force 
which in time of peace has no real 
existence. It has to be re-made in 
any case of war, or similar emergency ; 
and its formation is based upon the 
principle’ that, in the event of public 
danger, the people of this ‘country are 
liable to be called on to supplement 
the regular army. Tor this purpose 
each shire or county is required to 
furnish a certain number of militiamen, 
according to the population; so that, 
in reality, the raising of the militia re- 
sembles the distribution of the land- 
tax. But as all men are not equally 
inclined to serve, the old rule was that 
lists of all those liable by law to bear 
arms were made out, and the militia- 
men were selected by ballot. Of course 
it happened often that parties who 
were unwilling, under any circum- 
stances, to join were drawn; but 
these had always the opportunity, if 
they could afford it, of substituting 
another in their place; if not, they 
were compelled to serve ;—on the very 
same principle which regulates the se- 
lection of jurymen. The freedom of 
which we boast so much, depends 
upon individual submission to the 
laws. No man likes to pay taxes; 
yet he is compelled to pay them, No 
man likes to be hurried away from 
his ordinary business to serve as a 
juryman ; yet he must do so, or submit 
to a heavy fine. Few men like to be 
turned out for drill, even for twenty- 
one days in the year; yet such is the 
penalty which in this free country of 
ours they must be prepared to submit 
to in cases of emergency, and, after 
all, it is a mere infinitesmal tax. 
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We hold that the abolition of the 
ballot was unwise, because it implied 
that service in the militia was not a 
positive duty. Represent it in any 
other light than as a duty imposed by 
State necessity, and you are in great 
danger of destroying its efficiency. 
Liability to serve in the militia when- 
ever that body is to be called forth, 
should be regarded as a positive obli- 

ation, due by the subject to the 

rown in respect of the many immu- 
nities and privileges which the sub- 
ject enjoys; and we regret that it 
ever has been placed on any lower 
footing, or rather that any deviation 
should have been made from the 
broad principle. 

We are not given to understand 
that the Government has absolutely 
relinquished the right of resorting to 
the ballot, which indeed would have 
implied the surrender of a most valu- 
able constitutional power; and we 
think that they are bound now to 
have recourse to that method in order 
to complete the enrolment. Until 
that is done, it is obvious that this 
training must be exceedingly defective 
and unequal. Several of the Scottish 
regiments of militia are at present 
mere skeletons. For example, the 
numbers enrolled in the 2d Royal 
Lanark Infantry, the full complement 
of which, in men, non-commissioned 
officers, &c., is 1000, amount merely 
to 95. The Argyll and Bute regiment, 
full complement 430, musters only 
60. The Inverness regiment, full 
complement 780, can only show 226. 
The Aberdeen regiment, full comple- 
ment 800, has 245. The Stirling 
regiment, full complement 670, has 
217. The ist Royal Lanark, full 
complement 1000, has 530. The Edin- 
burgh county regiment, full comple- 
ment 700, has 390. The‘regiment 
which has done best is that of Ren- 
frew, but it is still short, by 172, of 
its full complement of 616. 

Under such circumstances, how can 
the training go on effectively, even 
supposing that the means of training 
had been devised and were ready at 
hand? What is the use of calling 
out for permanent duty these skeleton 
corps? We warn the Government 
that they will incur a most serious 
responsibility if they do not take im- 
mediate steps, by legislative enact- 
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ment. and recourse to the ballot, to 
have the numbers of these regiments 
completed. We. require, in the first 
instance, that the whole number of 
the militia shall be raised; and in the 
second, that it shall be properly 
trained and disciplined for the new 
service imposed upon it. 

The former regulations for training 
were applicable only to a local militia, 
and might have answered the purpose 
well if the militia were not to be per- 
manently embodied. But as the case 
stands now, it is evidently of the first 
necessity that the training shall as 
nearly as possible resemble that of 
the regular army, so that the militia 
may be made effective as a valuable 
military force. This is necessary for 
the sake of the militia-men themselves ; 
for although we have no doubt that 
they world be ready to volunteer 
upon any duty, and to embark at 
once for Sebastopol, it is the business 
of the authorities to take care that 
they are not allowed to undertake 
any duty for which they are not 
thoroughly qualified. We must re- 
gard the militia now in the light of a 
reserve, and a most important one, to 
our regular army, and no means must 
be spared to bring them up to the 
standard of the latter. 

This never can be effected, in Scot- 
land at least, unless the whole super- 
intendence and direction of the militia 
is intrusted to some competent mili- 
tary authority. At present there is 
no responsible head. Regiments—or 
what are termed such by courtesy—~ 
have been embodied in various parts 
of the country, each isolated from the 
other, and the colonels are left to 
communicate as they best can with 
the Home Office. This is a positive 
abuse. Why should not the control 
of the militia in Scotland be intrusted 
to Major-General Lord Melville, who 
is Commander of the Forces in that 
part of the United Kingdom? Why 
should not he—or, if his regular duties 
are too onerous, some other officer of 
rank and experience—be nominated to- 
the entire command of the militia? 
It is a force which peculiarly requires 
superintendence and direction. It is 
chiefly officered by gentlemen who 
have never been previously in service, 
and who have the whole of their 
military education, even from the 
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rudiments, to learn. This is an ar- 
rangement quite unsuitable to the new 
character of the militia. So long as 
it remained merely a local force, it 
was natural and proper that the 
officers should be sclected from the 
ranks of. the landed gentry; but the 
ease is very different now that the 
regiments are made movable and 
ealled out for actual and permanent 
duty. The great object now is to en- 
deavour to make the regiments effi- 
cient by bringing them up as rapidly 
as possible to the standard of troops 
of the line; and in order to effect 
that, the services of officers who have 
already received a military education 
are imperatively required. When we 
read the Militia Act, and observed that 
colonels, lieutenant-colonels, majors, 
and captains in the militia are re- 
quired, if previously civilians, to have 
a landed qualification to the extent 
of £600, £400, or £300 of real rent, 
it seems almost as if we were trans- 
ported back to the days of the wappen- 
schaws, when each proprietor was 
compelled, in respect of the extent 
and value of his domains, to appear 
at the head of a certain number of 
tenantry equipped in weapons of war. 
Nor is the idea out of place, because 
the old wappenschaw was neither 
more nor less than the annual parad- 
ing of the local militia, furnished for 
the defence of the county, but not 
movable beyond its bounds, except in 
ease of civil war or invasion. We 
have still a force analogous to this, 
in the yeomanry, which is always 
officered from country gentlemen, and 
we doubt not would prove most effec- 
tive when its services were required 
upon emergency, as indeed has been 
often shown. But, with all respect 
for the yeomanry—indeed for their 
own sakes—we should not like to see 
them embodied as the militia now are, 
and sent out on actual service abroad. 
That they would charge as _ hotly 
and resolutely as the light division of 
eavalry did at Balaklava, we do not 
doubt; but we would rather not be 
witnesses of such an experiment. The 
military art, unless it is to be con- 
sidered as a farce altogether, must be 
studied and acquired by slow degrees 
—we do not refer merely to disposi- 
tions in the field, though these are of 
the last importance, but to the thou- 
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sand details which officers ought to 
attend to for the sake of the men who 
are placed under their charge. 

It seems to us that, in consequence 
of the altered character of the militia, 
there is no longer any reason why the 
distribution of commissions should be 
intrusted to the Lords-Lieutenant. of 
counties ; and that the country would 
be much better served, and the effi- 
ciency of the corps far more rapidly 
secured, if previous service, either in 
the line, or in the Indian army, were 
made an indispensable qualification 
for the higher grade of officers. The 
appointment of subalterns is of less 
consequence ; but even in that, a great 
deal of discretion should be used. Men 
who have duties to detain them in 
their own counties, are not proper 
parties, now that the law has under- 
gone so importance a change, to hold 
commissions in the militia. No one 
who is not prepared to march, and 
continue with his regiment, and to 
remain on permanent duty for the 
period of five years, ought to accept a 
commission now, or to retain it if he 
has already been appointed. The mi- 
litia being now intended for real ser- 
vice, the very first thing that should 
be looked to is the competency of the 
officers, and that can only be deter- 
mined by the amount of their previous 
experience. 

Next arises the consideration of the 
proper training of the men. Until 
they are properly disciplined, it would 
be wrong to send them away even for 
garrison duty; and from all that we 
can learn, a very considerable period 
of time must yet elapse before any one 
of the Scottish militia regiments can 
be pronounced fit for duty. This is 
no reflection whatever upon the men 
who have joined. It could not have 
been otherwise. But it is a most se- 
rious reflection upon the late Ministry, 
who ought, as svon as war appeared 
probable, to have taken measures for 
raising the Scottish and Irish militia, 
instead of postponing these to the very 
close of the last Session of Parliament. 
The men are but newly raised—they 
are incomplete in numbers—and they 
are only, along with a great propor- 
tion of their officers, receiving their 
first instructions. Nor can such les- 
sons be presumed to be very effec- 
tive; for, from all that we can learn, 
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there is a frightful deficiency of in- 
structors. If, indeed, we had the 
usual number of the regiments of the 
line at home, there might have been 
no great difficulty in obtaining drill 
instructors for the militia; but it must 
be remembered that our whole effect 
tive army is abroad, or in the field, 
and that it is impossible to expect 
any adequate assistance from the de- 
pots. In each of these, recruits are 
being drilled and trained to supply 
the deficiencies in the ranks of the 
several regiments, and that is a duty 
which naturally and properly must 
take the precedence of the instruc- 
tion of the militia. Some militia 
regiments may possibly be better 
provided as regards instructors than 
others; but we know this to be a fact, 
that, a month ago, the services of 
only one drili-sergeant from Woolwich 
were secured for the instruction of an 
artillery militia regiment, with a com- 
plement of upwards of four hundred! 
The utter incapacity of the means 
towards the end proposed will become 
evident when we state, that in the line 
twenty recruits at most are intrusted 
to each sergeant for instruction in in- 
fantry drill; but that, in the artillery, 
it is considered that the sergeant has 
enough on his hands if he can under- 
take the instruction of ten. 

Another great evil is the isolated 
position of many of the regiments, and 
the extent of territory from which 
they are drawn. By a reference to 
the preceding table of the militia re- 
giments, it will be observed, that no 
less than four of them are raised from 
four counties for each, one from three, 
and three from two counties. The 
distances to headquarters are, in many 
cases, very great; and much confusion 
and annoyance has already arisen 
from the system of billeting the mili- 
tia-men upon the inhabitants, which, 
besides derogating from the popularity 
of the force, interferes most seriously 
with the proper discipline of the men. 
There is only one way that we can 
conceive by which the militia of Scot- 
land, however levied, can be rendered 
really and rapidly effective, and that 
is, by immediate formation of one cen- 
tral permanent camp for instruction 
and exercise, to which all the embo- 
died militia should be removed, and 
in which camp also the depots of the 
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different regiments now recruiting in 
Scotland should be quartered. This 
plan, we believe, would be found 
infinitely less expensive than the 
fitting up of separate barracks all 
over the kingdom. It would com 
centrate the men, and would bring 
them all under the view of competent 
military authority—it would econo- 
mise the very limited means of in- 
struction which are at present avail- 
able—and, above all, it would teach 
the men, and not less perhaps the 
officers, what duties are required from 
the soldier upon actual service. We 
gather from the proceedings in Par- 
liament, that something of the kind is 
preparing both in England and Ire- 
Jand, and that there are to be camps 
at Aldershott and the Curragh of Kil- 
dare. We hope that a similar arrange- 
ment will be made for Scotland and 
that immediately; for already by far 
too much time has been lost; and, in 
proportion to the amount of expenses 
incurred, nothing has been done in 
reality to meet the exigency of the 
crisis. In so far as this country is 
concerned, we attribute that, as we 
have already said, to the wretched 
system upon which the affairs of Scot- 
land are at present administered ; but, 
be that as it may, we are entitled to 
expect, from the language held by the 
present Government, that they will 
spare no efforts towards raising an 
adequate force, and we call upon them 
to redeem their pledge. 

In fact, unless a camp is to be esta- 
blished here, we should like very much 
to know how it is possible that the 
militia regiments can be trained so as 
to make them useful during the pre- 
sent war. Three out of the seventeen 
regiments are artillery—where and 
how are they to be exercised? How 
is it proposed to find guns for the 
training of the Edinburgh, Fife, and 
Haddington regiments—and where are 
they to practise? If they have no 
practice, they are literally useless ; 
and yet, if these regiments are to re- 
main stationed in their county towns, 
they can find no proper field for their 
evolutions. Shot and shell are dan- 
gerous playthings in a highly culti- 
vated. country; and we doubt much 
whether the henner would like to see 
their steadings exposed to the same 
danger as the suburbs of Sebastopol. 
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There ean be no difficulty at all about 
the selection of a proper spot for the 
formation of a camp. There are seve- 
ral places, close adjoining to the Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow, or Scottish Cen- 
tral Railways, which are admirably 
adapted for such a purpose—which 
afford ample scope and room for all 
kinds of military training and exer- 
cise, and which could be reached in 
little more than’an hour, either from 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, or Perth. In 
the vicinity of such a camp, earthen 
butts might be thrown up to admit of 
the usual artillery practice; and in 
the construction of these works, and 
the making of batteries and intrench- 
ments, all the troops might be em- 
ployed with evident advantage, since, 
in modern warfare, the spade is as 
valuable an implement as the musket 
in the hands of the soldier. While 
the artillerymen were practised in 
mounting and dismounting heavy 

ns, slinging mortars, and laying 

own platforms, with the other nume- 

rous duties of the gunner, the infan- 
try, after they had passed the preli- 
minary stages of drill, would be train- 
ed to calculate distances, according 
to the new system of musketry drill, 
and generally would acquire an ex- 
perience of camp life which is really 
invaluable to a soldier, and infinitely 
superior to anything that can be learn- 
ed in the barrack. We anticipate also, 
from the adoption of such a plan, a 
most rapid progress in the knowledge 
of their duties on the part of the offi- 
cers who have never yet seen military 
service; and we doubt not that, in a 
very short time—far shorter than could 
be effected by any other means—our 
militia might be made a really effective 
and creditable force. 

But unless some steps are imme- 
diately taken in this direction, and 
that without delay, it “seems impos- 
sible to expect that our militia will 
be worthy of the country in which it 
is raised. We have already explained 
the various changes which have been 
made in the constitution of the force 
over the United Kingdom; and we 
hope that we have demonstrated clear- 
ly enough the effect of those changes 
in checking voluntary enlistment. We 
repeat our opinion, that under the 
new system it is impossible to expect 
that required quota for Scotland 
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ean be raised by voluntary enlist- 
ment, both because the altered nature 
of the service must deter many from 
coming forward who would have 
been quite ready to serve in a merely 
local corps, and because there is a 
superior inducement held out to men 
to enlist for the regular army, rather 
than for the militia as now consti- 
tuted. We still think that recourse 
must be had to the ballot, even 
though that mode of enlistment 
should prove to a certain degree un- 
popular; and perhaps we may ven- 
ture to say that, at a time like the 
present, when Ministers have a most 
serious and responsible duty to fulfil, 
mere considerations of popularity 
ought to give way to regard for the 
public interest. e can assure Lord 
Palmerston and his colleagues that 
they will commit a gross error, even 
as regards their own interest and 
their tenure of power, if they fail, 
from fear of impairing their imme- 
diate popularity, to use every con- 
stitutional means within their reach, 
towards completing the number of 
the militia and rendering it an effec- 
tive force. They must, for a time, 
get rid of all notions of popularity- 
hunting. The country is sick of 
political intrigues and devices—it re- 
quires nothing more than an honest, 
intelligent, and energetic Govern- 
ment—and there never was a time 
when a Government, which can esta- 
blish a just claim to that character, 
would be more powerfully snpported 
than now. Lord Palmerston has, at 
present, towards the close of a long 
political career, a great opportunity 
of achieving distinction of the highest 
and most permanent kind, if he will 
decide to be directed solely by the pole- 
star of duty; to set parliamentary ca- 
bals, and the low influences of coteries 
and cliques, at defiance; and to show 
himself in all respects a Premier ade- 
quate to the emergency. He has not 
done so yet. The late exhibition of 
the new Lord of the Admiralty, Sir 
Robert Peel, at his election in Tam- 
worth, was so mischievous and fran- 
tic, and so calculated to disturb, at 
a period of peculiar delicacy, our re- 
lations with Austria, that not a mo- 
ment should have been lost in can- 
celling that most unwise appoint- 
ment. Why it ever was 1, OX- 
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cept for the sake of alluring the votes 
of some insignificant fraction of the 
old Peel party, it is quite impossible 
to understand; for the antecedents of 
Sir Robert Peel have not been such 
as to justify the slightest reliance 
either in his discretion, his judgment, 
or his business ability. The country 
is, at the present moment, very jeal- 
ous indeed as to the selection of men 
for political offices; and most natur- 
ally so, since the recent calamities 
of our army in the East were mainly 
occasioned by the entire unfitness 
_of various members of the late Go- 
vernment for the duties which were 
intrusted to their charge. Lord 
Palmerston should remember that 
the position which he now occn- 
pies is one of remarkable responsi- 
bility, and requires the utmost cir- 
cumspection. For matters have come 
to such a pass, that he is watched by 
the jealous eyes, not of a hostile 
party, but of the nation, strongly and 
righteously indignant at the late 
exhibition of official blundering and 
neglect, and not again to be cajoled 
into torpor by any displays of Minis- 
terial dexterity and finesse. He 
should remember, also, that. his new 
position by no means absolves him 
of the responsibility arising from his 
own deeds and delays when he filled 
the office of Home Secretary; and 
that, although the public censure has 
been directed more vehemently against 
some of his late colleagues than 
against himself, because the effects 
of their neglect and mismanagement 
became more immediately and dis- 
astrously apparent, the slackness of 
the recent Government in other de- 
partments may yet occasion equal 
anxiety and embarrassment. 

The state of the militia at the pre- 
sent moment shows clearly enough 
that the Government did not take the 
proper steps in proper season for 
rendering it such a force as the Legis- 
lature intends it to be. It is deficient 
in numbers, and, to a large extent, 
deficient in discipline, and without the 
means of acquiring it. It was not 
deemed worth while to pass the bills 
for raising the Scottish and Irish con- 
tingents, amounting together to 40,000 
men, _pntil the close of last Session, 


thereby rendering it impossible, under 
the most favourable circumstances, 
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that they could be ready for duty in 
the ensuing spring. Let the econo- 
mists look to this. In their present 
temper the members of the House of 
Commons seem willing to vote any 
sum that may be asked in the shape 
of supplies; and the bill which the 
nation is thereby incurring, will be a 
serious one when the hour of settle- 
ment arrives. No one, we hope, 
beyond some paltry peddlers of the 
Manchester school, whdse miserable 
platform exhibitions and fustian rho- 
domontades have materially contribut- 
ed to provoke the war, will object to 
any amount of expenditure which the 
circumstances of the nation render 
necessary. But here is a force to be 
raised at home, which, when em- 
bodied, will cost more than the whole 
infantry of the line. Is it not, then, 
the obvious duty of the Legislature to 
see that the Government omits no 
proper step for making that force 
really effective ? 

It is right that the country should 
know the actual condition of the 
militia, and the probabilities of its 
aggregate efficiency. We have con- 
fined our remarks almost entirely to 
the state of the Scottish contingent, 
as being immediately under our ob- 
servation; but from certain passages 
which we find in the report of the 
recent conversation in the House of 
Peers, already referred te, we are led 
to suppose that there is still a con- 
siderable deficiency in the numbers of 
the militia of England. Be that as it 
may, our ten thousand Scotsmen are 
at least as valuable and likely to prove 
effective as the ten thousand aliens 
who were to be brought into this 
country for the purposes of training 
under the Foreign Enlistment Act; 
and we want to have them raised and 
disciplined. We say, and submit 
that we have proved our assertion, 
that they neither can be raised nor 
disciplined, and made fit for actual 
service, unless the Government pur- 
sues a far more energetic course than 
has hitherto been adopted; we say, 
also, that there has been already far 
too much delay and neglect in this 
matter; and that, in order to prevent 
the bad consequences of that delay and 
neglect, immediate action is necessary. 

We write in no spirit of hostility to 
the present Government—we charge 
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them with no neglect. We simply 
show them how the case stands, and 
eall upon them to aet accordingly. 
But, if they are to do anything effec- 
tive, at least as regards the Scottish 
militia, they must employ some ade- 
quate machinery for that purpose. 
The Government ramifications are 
now so intricate and inexplicable that 
no one knows with whom the real 
responsibility rests, or in which office 
the business of any department is 
conducted. By all we ean gather, the 
militia seems to have been rested 
between two stools, the Home and 
the War Office—if, indeed, the Horse 
Guards has not something to do with 
it. This is utterly shameful and in- 
defensible, and is a seandal to the 
country. It is easy to see that, under 
such a system, the militia never can 
be brought up to the proper mark ; 
and, when we consider the magnitude 
of the foree authorised by the Legis- 
lature to be raised, and the duties for 
which it is now destined, it appears 
almost incredible that no ‘arrangement 
should have been made for placing it, 
in the three divisions of the United 
Kingdom, under the control and su- 
peiiotendence of high military autho- 
rities, competent to its direction, and 
able to report upon its wants and 
deficiencies. Let it not be forgotten 
that the militia is now a force liable, 
by statute, to severe and permanent 
service—no longer a local, but a mov- 
able body—and removed entirely from 
the class of ordinary volunteers. The 
man who enters it now, does not do 
so for the mere object of being trained 
to meet a possible emergency; but he 
becomes, so long as the war lasts, to 
all intents and purposes a soldier, and 
amenable to military Jaw, within the 
eonfines of Great Britain. Foreign 
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service, for which he may volunteer, 
is an easy transition from this; be- 
cause if a man agrees, or is compelled, 
to leave his home and abandon his 
usual mode of existence, it signifies 
little whether the distance of his 
removal is one hundred or three thou- 
sand miles. But since these duties 
must be undertaken, whether by volun- 
tary enlistment or not—for the credit 
of our country—for the sake of the 
men themselves—let due precaution 
be taken that they are not despatched 
unprepared. If they are to be soldiers, 
make them soldiers; and we defy any 
other nation in the world to furnish © 
such material, if the proper pains and 
proper superintendence are supplied. 

At a time when the public attention 
is so much bent upon the disclosures 
of the absolute incompetency of many 
of our publie departments for fulfilling 
the objects for which they were or- 
ganized, and of the lamentable effeets 
which have been the eonsequence, we 
trust that these remarks will not be 
considered as out of place. Our 
resources, in point of men, eompared 
with those of our antagonist in this 
war, may be small; but that is the 
very reason why they should be most 
carefully husbanded. Since the Legis- 
lature has resolved that we are to 
have a militia, movable in the time 
of war, and therefore severed from 
ordinary industrial pursuits, let it, we 
say, be made complete and effective 
up to the highest possible point, so 
that the militia-man, if he inclines to 
enlist in the line, shall join the army 
as a soldier, and not as a half-trained 
recruit. Most earnestly, and under 
the deepest conviction of their impor- 
tance, do we urge these views upon 
the attention both of the Legislature 
and the Ministry. 
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THE DEATH OF NICHOLAS. 


“ Speak of me as Iam; nothing extenuate, 
And set down naught in malice.”—OraE..oe. 


Tue Ides of March were fatal to 
Julius Cesar; the sixth day before 
the Nones of March was fatal to 
Nicholas the Czar—of all the sove- 
reigns of Russia, perhaps the most 
like a Roman Cesar. It was at the 
end of an article on Schamyl, in the 
February number of this Magazine, 
that we observed, “ Posterity will see 
him, and judge him ; and One higher 
than Posterity.” It is somewhat aw- 
ful to think that he has already passed 
before the least fallible of these tri- 
bunals. It is trite to say that death 
is a great change for all men. But 
the greatness of the change depends 
on their circumstances. In the case 
of the man who has, before it, been 
living, as we familiarly say, with one 
foot in the grave—to the failing oeto- 
genarian—to the younger, though bed- 
ridden invalid, the change is least 
perceptible ; it is merely the going-out 
of a low blue-burning light—the dis- 
persion of thistle-down by the wind— 
the drifting with the tide of a be- 
calmed vessel behind a*headland that 
hides it from sight, it may be into a 
port. Nor is death a startling change 
in the case of the soldier cut short in 
his glory, for he of all other men lives 
in the midst of death ; or in the case 
of the adventurous traveller who goes 
to look death in the faee every day at 
the poles or between the tropics; or in 
the case of the devoted sister of 
charity who even while alive, antici- 
pates death, dresses herself in a pall 
and a winding-sheet, to show that her 
business is with the dying, and that 
she has taken leave of life for ever. 
‘ But make the circumstances entirely 
other than these—imagine a proud 
beauty at the zenith of her triumphs 
beckoned away by Death from the midst 
of a festival—or some man of men, some 
great man, who has grown into a 
world-wide name in arts, science, lite- 
rature, or kingly rule, obliged to drop 
all his schemes and honours at the 
silent moving of the same fleshless 
finger, and then death becomes in 
truth the most awful condition of our 
existence. Our short life is to most 


of us like a Lapland summer. The 
hours of night come, but we heed 
them not; they wrap up other mil- 
lions and invest them with impene- 
trable darkness ; but all is light in 
our own limited horizon, and the sun 
which goes quite under to others 
seems to us merely to “set into sun- 
rise.” Nor are we altogether to blame 
for the feeling that 


“ All men think all men mortal but them- 
selves ;” 


for the feeling itself is one of Nature’s 
instincts, has its full sway, perhaps, in 
the purest and most healthy minds. 
Nor should we seek to educate our- 
selves out of it; for the idea of death, 
kept constantly in view, becomes a 
terror; and terror is worth little as a 
motive for living well, unless some 
feeling be led on by it to supersede 
itself; and this does not often happen. 
If men take heed to live well, they 
may generally leave their dying well 
in higher hands; for although we can- 
not help living to die, we die, after 
all, in order that we may live. Still 
it is well that our eyes should some- 
times be foreed to look upon the pie- 
ture of that change through which we 
must all pass. We said before that 
the greatness of that change depends 
on the cireumstances of men; or rather, 
we should say, its apparent greatness 
in the eyes of others. Death is very 
striking in all cases; for instance, 
where Strength and Beauty are sum- 
moned from this earth, either by some 
malady which seems incidental to 
another time of life, or some accident 
unlooked for and unsought for. It 
may be said that the word accident 
implies thus much. 

But some accidents are courted by 
the nature of the business or pastime 
in which persons are engaged. The 
death of Lieutenant Bellot was an 
heroic death, and a melancholy death, 
but not an appalling death ; for he 
did not accompany the polar expedi- 
tion through love of life. But some 

ears ago we were most vividly struck 
te reading the account of a death in 
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the Times; it was that of a young 
actress at the English Opera in Covent 
Garden. She was attracting crowds 
nightly by her beautiful dancing ; and 
garlands were showered upon her at 
the end of every performance. One 
night as she came too near the foot- 
lights, her floating dress caught fire, 
and she was borne off the stage to 
perish in tortures behind the scenes. 
The change seemed peculiarly awful 
from the rapturous admiration, the 
lights and the colours, the music and 
the garlands, to the power of that 
hungry element which the ingenuity 
of man’s wickedness devised, as the 
sorest trial of constancy through which 
a Ridley ora Latimer could pass into 
eternity. And the death of the late 
Sir Robert Peel seemed to us very 
awful, in the strongest possible con- 
trast to that of his colleague in office, 
the Great Duke. In the case of the 
Great Duke, death was a natural con- 
summation, which placed his fame 
and honours in a safe position; and 
when he died, it was not his death, 
but his life, that rose before all eyes 
in overwhelming magnitude. It 
would have been melancholy if that 
spirit had lived to be darkened by 
second childhood, or passed through 
any circumstances which minished one 
jota from its dignity. But the case 
of Sir Robert Peel was very different. 
Though verging towards the fall of 
life as a man, he was still young as 
a statesman; and whatever we may 
think of his policy, he was the leader 
of a powerful party, who fixed their 
eyes upon him as the man of the age. 

he start of an unconscious beast was 
enough, and the fertile brain ceased 
to work for more than European fame, 
and the tongue of the orator was 
silent for ever. The case of - Lord 
George Bentinck, Sir Robert’s talent- 
ed antagonist, was similarly and 
equally awful. If the sports of the 
field had been fatal to either of these 
men, it would have been somewhat 
different ; forin some of these we play 
with death enough to give them 
their interest; but Sir Robert was 
killed while quietly riding in Hyde 
Park—Lord George died suddenly 
while quietly walking across some 
fields to a friendly party. We shall 
never forget the death of the Duke of 
Orleans, as we were in Paris at the 
time. He was not even thrown from 
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his carriage, but stept out of it from a 
low step, and, falling on and from his 
feet, received what seemed a slight 
blow on the head; but the blow was 
enough to destroy what the bullets of 
Algeria and the shells of Antwerp had 
spared: the hopes of the house of 
Orleans were struck down; the desti- 
nies of Franee were changed for all 
after-time; and even Paris was sad 
for a season. But it seems to us that 
no sudden death has ever occurred, 
more striking in its cireumstances 
than that of the late Russian Czar. 
He was no ordinary Czar, and a 
Czar is no ordinary mortal; for to 
him alone of all mankind are Shake- 
speare’s words true to the letter— 


_“ He doth bestride this narrow world 
Like a Colossus,” 


Although it is the boast of Great 
Britain that upon her dominions the 
sun never sets, yet we suspect that 
the idea is rather a conceited abstrac- 
tion. Russia is one and continuous, 
from Kamtschatka to Warsaw—from 
Archangel to Sebastopol. The Russian 
Czar is absolute master—not in any 
figurative sense, but in as complete a 
sense as one immortal being ean be 
master of another—of some fourteenth 
part (the exact proportion matters 
little) of the whole human race. What 
was Alexander of Macedon to this? 
He merely overran part of the world, 
and frightened it into obedience dur- 
ing his life-time; the Russian Czar is 
the one soul that animates the great 
Mammoth body of his vast empire; 
and what his name is, seems to matter 
littlhk—Peter, Paul, Alexander, Nicho- 
las; he himself, as an incarnate idea, 
is indestructible. But Nicholas was 
no common Czar, or commen man. 
He was every inch a king, in the first 
place—one of the Acorpépers Bacrares, 
the Jove-sprung kings of Homer. Like 
Agamemnon, or Achilles, or Ajax, 
he was 


Efoyos GvOpinuv xepaarny xai evdpéas 
opwovs— 
towering above men with his head and 
broad shoulders. As it was said of 
Burns, that he was one of the few 
poets who was fit to be seen, so it may 
be said of Nicholas, that he was one 
of the few kings who, like Saul the 
son of Kish, would first have been 
selected by a king-maker. Like Saul, 
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again, Nicholas began his reign under 
the fairest auspices, and ended it 
under the gloomiest. After steering, 
in a measure, clear of his peculiar 
temptations, though that part of his 
life when men are most led astray, he 
lapsed into evil towards the last, as if 
through a supernatural influence ; and 
the first symptom of this moral decay 
was the same in both cases—a devia- 
tion from the path of strict straight- 
forwardness. When Saul sought to 
deceive Samuel in the matter of Agag, 
he showed that mental mortification 
was benumbing the sensitiveness of 
his nobility; and the same was the 
case with Nicholas when he made 
covert and ignoble proposals to the 
English Government. After this the 
story is short. He flung ihe glove of 
defiance to Europe and the world; and 
then he died. Let us speak of him, as 
we can and ought, with charity. We 
are in the presence of the dead, though 
of a dead enemy; and may we not 
indeed well say, that an enemy dead 
is an enemy no longer; for, by proving 
that he is obliged to undergo the com- 
mon lot of all, his brotherhood is at 
once reasserted. There is one nar- 
row gate through which, however di- 
vergent our careers may be, we must 
all one day pass; and woe be io us if 
we try to jostle each other in that gate. 
As we are upon this subject, we will 
take the opportunity of expressing our 
regret at the sad feeling which dic- 
tated a carivature in a very popular 
weekly paper. It looked so much like 
exultation over a fallen foe, that it 
brought perforce to our mind AXsop’s 
story of the dead lion, and the insult 
he received. It was dictated by an 
un-English feeling: we hope it was 
only an®error of thoughtlessness; but 
thoughtlessness in print is a very grave 
error. But the truth of what we ob- 
served a short time ago on the Czar’s 
greatness, is seen by a glance at any 
terrestrial globe. There is the Rus- 
sian empire stretching away over one 
hemisphere, and across the top of the 
other; the chains of her dominion are 
coextensive, or nearly so, with the 
chains of winter, and only cease to 
bind where the suns of the tropics 
begin to exert their influence. ‘The 
Czar is Russia, and the power of the 
Czar literally spans the world. The 
Czar is Russia, whether called in 
Europe the Czar, or in Asia the great 
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white Khan—or in America, whatever 
men call him there. He rules over 
white Europeans, yellow Asiatics of 
the Mongol race, and red Indians in 
the new world. Over the children of 
the sun, the black race alone, he does 
not rule, although with a scarcely un- 
natural ambition he seems to aspire to 
do so. Are we speaking of the past 
in the present tense? The joy of 
Europe at his death seems somewhat _ 
excusable, for Russia appeared to die 
in the person of that Czar, who seem- 
ed to be of all his line the perfect in- 
carnation of Russia. Peter the Great, 
though a true Romanoff, was not so 
Russian as Nicholas, who was in 
reality of a German family Russianised, 
of the house of Holstein Gottorp. The 
poet Poushkin, who was oddly tole- 
rated by the Czar near his person, as 
the despotic feudal lords used to tole- 
rate their impudent jesters, dared to , 
symbolise this by mixing one glass of 
wine for the Russian blood with three 
glasses of water for the foreign. As 
Nicholas grew in years, the idea seem- 
ed to have grown on him that Russia 
resided in him, and that on his own 
head rested the responsibility of direct- 
ing the future of Russia. It was not 
improbably the feeling of this respon- 
sibility that killed him ; if it had not, 
he would have been an angel or a 
demon, and no mere man. His latter 
days appear to have been clouded with 
a mystic fanaticism; and this fanati- 
cism seems to have acted in the vein 
of mania that lurks in his family, and 
somewhat overbalanced his singularly 
shrewd and vigorous understanding. 
Formerly capable of any amount of 
self-restraint, he seems latterly to have 
become subject to fits of fury, such as 
absolute power is apt to produce in its 
subject ; to have become in some mea- 
sure what the Greeks called dxpoyoros, 
and of which Cleomenes of Sparta was 
their example, and which is something 
less impotent, more respectable, though 
more alarming than our word cholerie. 
This sends us back to the father of 
history, Herodotus, and the account 
of Cambyses, the Persian, and his 
eccentricities, produced by absolute 
power, success, and, it must be added, 
impiety. The beginning of the actual 
madness of Cambyses was his wanton 
slaughter of the Egyptian god Apis. 
We do not doubt that this had in 
reality something to do with it. Cam- 
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pees did not believe in the gods of 
gypt, yet, on a mind constituted as 
his was, a sacrilegious act, committed 
even against a religion that he did not 
believe in, was likely to lead to des- 
peration. But the acts of his madness, 
thus induced or not, were indeed ter- 
rible. He invited Prexaspes, one of 
his courtiers, to tell him what the 
Persians thought of him. Prexaspes, 
taken off his guard, replied that they 
thought very well of him, excepting 
that he was given to hard drinking. 
The son of Prexaspes, the cupbearer 
of Cambyses, was standing at the 
door. Cambyses asked Prexaspes 
whether he would feel qualified to con- 
tradict the opinion of the Persians, if 
his fondness for wine left him sufli- 
cient steadiness of hand to send an 
arrow through the heart of the boy. 
The thing was no sooner said than 
done, and the poor bereaved father 
was obliged to confess, to save his own 
head, that not even a god could shoot 
so well. Much of this kind, though 
somewhat less horrible, were the esea- 
pades of the Emperor Paul, the father 
of the late Czar. But Nicholas’s acts 
of this nature were undoubtedly ex- 
ceptions to the general self-control 
which he exercised. They seem to 
have occurred when -he was taken by 
surprise by any act that offended him. 
The case of the Frenchman, who was 
sent out of St. Petersburg at a mo- 
ment’s notice, after being, as we may 
say at the university, “proctorised” 
by the Emperor in person, for smok- 
ing a cigar in the street before his 
face, is one of these. No wonder! 
Cigars seem to be to kings what red 
cloth is to bulls. Even in that native 
country of smoking, Germany, where 
the weed and not bread seems to be 
the staff of life, so that we wonder 
how the generations before the dis- 
covery of tobacco existed at all, and 
half fancy a repeopling of the earth 
must have taken place—even there no 
one may smoke in the streets of a 
“ residenz-stadt” generally ; and when 
they may, the cigar must be taken 
from the mouth in passing that sym- 
bol of absolutism, a sentry. French- 
men are always getting into trouble 
in this way. We heard of one being 
expelled from Vienna for not only 
puffing in the sentry’s face, but can- 
ing him for objecting; and the sentry 
was blamed himself for taking the 
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caning without using his sword. 
There is no doubt about it; the cigar 
in the mouth gives a certain democra- 
tic finish toa man. Even aristocratic 
England only half likes it ; and we can- 
not wonder at its arousing the choler 
of Nicholas. There is another simi- 
lar story of his plucking an “ imperial” 
from the chin of an officer who ap- 
peared before him with that apology 
for a beard; but he may have object- 
ed to the name as much as to the 
thing itself. We do not quote those 
petty acts, or the questionable anec- 
dotes of them, as instances of the 
want of self-control which appears to 
have begun on a more alarming scale 
later in life—only as instances of pre- 
disposition to the hereditary mania. 
And was there no act of impiety, as 
in the case of Cambyses, or the case 
of Saul, to account for the develop- 
ment of what the Greeks would have 
called the divine perversion of cha- 
racter? We think there was. The 
Czar has appeared of late years in 
the character of a religious persecutor, 
after investing himself with every 
assumption of Divine authority in his 
own creed. We know not whether 
the story of the nuns of Minsk be 
true or not; but we know that he 
had, by his persecutions of the Roman 
Catholics of Poland, aroused such un- 
popularity on his visit to the Roman 
States, that the soldiers who were 
sent by the Pope for his safe escort 
are said to have thrown the money he 
gave them at parting on the road 
with a curse; and this in a country 
where the same poor soldiers are not 
ashamed to ask for alms as they stand 
on guard! : 
This hereditary tendency to mania 
in the House of Romanoff apd their 
offshoot, the present dynasty, may 
be accounted for by the supposed 
existence of such a tendency in 
many families; but that no outward 
manifestations take place, because 
no circumstances have occurred to 
call it forth. Few shoulders are 
strong enough, or heads clear enough, 
to bear the weight of absolute power, 
and it is accordingly in a position of 
absolute power that such aberrations 
are liable to show themselves. It is 
too much for a human being to be 
made a kind of Providence to millions. 
The kings of the patriarchal times 
were only fathers of families on an 
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extensive sale, and their despotism 
was invested with no terrors, as it 
existed merely in obedience to a law 
of nature. The weight was too great 
even for the Atlantean shoulders of 
Nicholas. Even he broke down at 
last. He was carried away by the 
blast himself had raised; but, like 
the oak, whirled away at once by the 
roots from the earth—not bowed 
before the violence, like the willow. 
So much were the ancients impressed 
by the liability of absolutism to men- 
tal derangement, that: they attributed 
it to the envy of the gods, directed 
against an undue share of happiness 
in man. The wrath of Nemesis was 
aroused—of Nemesis, the -personi- 
ficator of Compensation, or the eter- 
nal balance of good and evil. Ne- 
mesis led on another power, Ate, or 
Infatuation, which influenced the acts 
by preying on the mind, and produced 
violence, superhuman crime, madness, 
and final destruction. Such was the 
history of the house of Pelops,—every 
horror in the catalogue of horrors was 
done by them and undergone by them; 
such was the history of the house of 
QEdipus: and these two histories to- 
gether were enough to furnish nearly 
all the materials of ancient tragedy. 
And such in times nearer our own, 
has been the history of the house of 
Romanoff. One or two members may 
escape, but crime, and its consequence, 
affliction, runs in the family ; and while 
we cannot divest ourselves of the idea 
of personal responsibility with regard 
to them, they seem impelled by an 
inevitable destiny to doing and suffer- 
ing the worst. In this house of Ro- 
manoff, above all, it is a very ancient 
tale of woe and crime. Exaggerations 
are not produced at first, but grow up 
as time goes on, by an accumulation of 
horrid facts. As Goethe says in his 
Iphigenia— 
: “Es erzeugt nicht gleich 
Ein Haus den Halbgott noch das Un- 
geheuer ; 
Erst eine Reihe Béser oder Guter, 
Bringt endlich das Enstetzen, bringt 
die Freude 
Der Welt hervor.” 


It is well that earlier Russian his- 
tory is veiled in comparative darkness ; 
for, judging from what we can see by 
the light we have, we do not wish to 
see more. The deeds of the most 
bloodthirsty of the Caesars, the deeds 
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of Christian of Denmark, with his 
“blood-bath of Stockholm, hardly 
equal those of Ivan the Terrible and 
his line. The murder of nearest rela- 
tions—a thing elsewhere to make the 
sun hide his light—is a twice-told, 
an often-told tale in the history of the 
Czars. We come to Peter the Great. 
Like Philip of Macedon in astuteness 
and aggressive ambition, a thirst for 
external civilisation, and self-denying 
to a miracle in order to achieve it, he 
preserves, under all his foreign polish, 
the instincts of native barbarism, and 
cements his specious structures with 
nothing less sacred than the blood of 
his eldest son and undoubted heir, 
whose only crime was that of resisting 
the affected innovations, while he re- 
tained the true savagery of his father’s 
character. Then to show that human 
nature can err in ways as opposite 
as the poles, from one and the same 
depravity, we have the cold cruelties 
and ardent profligacy of a Catharine; 
the fantastic levities, making more 
shocking their accompanying inhu- 
manity, of a Paul; the sober severities 
of a Nicholas, with the interval of suf- 
ferings endured by Alexander, around 
whose head, though in a measure 
guiltless, the Furies of his father flit- 
ted, as his mother’s did around that of 
Orestes, ti]l they hunted him broken- 
hearted into the grave. 

But if we are to presume to sit in 
judgment on Nicholas as a man and 
an absolute monarch, we cannot help 
eonfessing that, taken as a whole, his 
character is one of somewhat heroic 
greatness. That he was a great 
tyrant, any theme-writing schoolboy 
will tell you, and tell the truth. But 
could he help being so? And what 
would have become of him had he been 
otherwise? On the authority of He- 
rodotus we know what happened to 
Meandrius, the son of Meandrius, at 
Samos, as soon as he endeavoured to 
put in practice his philanthropic plan 
of becoming “the justest of men,” by 
which. he understood laying down 
despotic power and establishing a re- 
public. The benefited classes instantly 
accused him of embezzling the public 
money. Just so were Alexander's 
philanthropic schemes defeated by the 
classes he meant to do good to. His 
heart was half broken by conspiracies 
against his person and power. Driven 
by the furies, as our Greeks would 
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have said, into rapid and endless 
travel, in a ‘country furnishing abun- 
dant space for it, he closed his valuable 
life more like Cain than a benefactor of 
mankind, as he indeed was. 

Nicholas ascended the throne with 
his example before him as a warning. 
But, as we well know, he was in no 
hurry to ascend the throne; and when 
he did so, he did so under a full sense 
of the duties and responsibilities of 
his critical position. How much does 
not that contest—not for, but against 
empire—redound to the credit of both 
brothers, Constantine and Nicholas! 
We have seen two French workmen in 
blouses, keeping each other waiting, 
eap in hand, for five minutes, at the 
entrance of a passage too narrow for 
both, each deferring to the other to 
go first; even so did Constantine and 
Nicholas keep each other waiting, in 
a struggle of politeness, three entire 
weeks; but the narrow passage was 
the way to the most extensive empire 
the world has ever seen. Nicholas 
had all the reluctance, fabled of bene- 
ficed clergymen in becoming bishops, 
to assume the empire. He knew 
what it implied. He knew how many 
tendrils of human sympathy must be 
pruned in ifs acceptance—what per- 
sonal pleasures and personal tastes 
must be given up for ever—as com- 
pletely as if he were to take the irrevo- 
cable vows of a monastic order. For, 
as far as many social delights are con- 
cerned, it must be written over the 
gate of absolutism, as over the gate of 
Dante’s Inferno, 


“ Lasciate ogni speranza, chi vi entrate.” 


That his reluctance to be an Emperor 
was not feigned, we may know from 
the difficulty he had in establishing 
his power when he had once made up 
his mind to other circumstances. That 
difficulty amounted to the risk of his 
own life, and the life of his infant son, 
the present Czar, Alexander. Equally 
striking is the conscientious adoption 
of power by Nicholas, and its roman- 
tic abnegation by Constantine. The 
latter Prince, like the “soft triumvir ” 
of Rome, preferred the smiles of beauty 
to the dominion of the earth; for he 
had contracted a left-handed marriage 
with a Polish lady, the consent to 
which had been obtained from his 
brother Alexander, only on condition 
of his renunciation of his sovereign 
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rights. But in his case, unlike that of 
Antony, the renunciation implied no 
dishonour, for he knew that Nicholas 
was a far better man than himself. 
Nicholas, after vainly endeavouring to 
overrule the dogged submission of 
Constantine to Alexander’s will, and 
convinced at last of the truth of the 
fact that he himself was fitter than 
his brother, manfully took in hand the 
helm of the drifting ship; and the first 
thing he found was a revolted crew. 
It was indeed high time that he should 
take the helm if hand, or give it up 
to some one else fit to hold it. Russian 
officers who had come back from the 
West with a crop of liberal ideas, 
could think of nothing less than plant- 
ing them out in the East, where the 
climate does not suit them. An in- 
stance of a similar mistake was shown 
in Ceylon once, when a governor, 
thoroughly impregnated with the 
spirit of the British constitution, im- 
pannelled a jury of Mussulmans on a 
man found drowned, and they return- 
ed the solemn and significant verdict, 
“His time was come.” The Russian 
officers told the soldiers that the re- 
nunciation of Constantine was only a 
sham, and what was a democratic 
movement to them they interpreted to 
the soldiers as an insurrection in fa- 
vour of another master. Some of the 
incidents connected with this difference 
of motives are amusing. An officer 
raised the ery of “Constitutzia,” or 
“the Constitution,” in connection 
with Constantine, and the soldiers 
very naturally concluded that he 
meant Constantine and his amiable 
lady. Another told them more 
brusquely that they were in arms for 
a Republic. “Oh, yes, certainly,” said 
the soldiers, “ we will have a»Repub- 
lie, by all means; but who is to be 
Czar?” Whatever the motives and 
the cries were, the conspiracy threat- 
ened everything, and if it had not been 
put down, might have ended in a very 
Red Republic indeed. But Nicholas, 
having once taken his line, kept close 
to it. 

He endeavoured to reclaim the 
misguided men by the exposure of his 
own life and his son’s life; he was 
shot at. He sent Milaradowitch, the 
Russian Murat, to them; the old 
soldier of 1812 died by a pistol-shot 
from a Russian hand. He sent the 
patriarch to preach to them, who ful- 
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filled his dangerous mission with a 
courage worthy of the Archbishop of 
Paris ; his grey hairs were grievously 
insulted, in spite of the devotion of 
the Russians to every symbol of their 
religion. Having tried all means but 
the last, he resorted to force with re- 
luctance, but without flinching. The 
thing must be done, and he was the 
man to do it. Even then artillery 
was only employed when musketry 
would not do the work. The tenth 
discharge of cannon broke the squadron 
of the conspirators. Nothing remain- 
ed to be done by open war, at least in 
the north; but some executions took 
pas and many banishments to Si- 

eria ; and Nicholas has incurred much 
blame for the severity of these mea- 
sures. It is said that severe punish- 
ments ought not to be inflicted for 
political offences, because they are 
often caused, either, as in the case of 
the Stuart insurrections, by notions of 
loyalty, or, as in the case of the 
Carbonari of Italy, by a more or 
less pure desire for the regenera- 
tion of mankind. But rebellion 
against the powers that be is such 
a desperate nuisance in every country, 
whatever be its government, that it is 
a game which no man should be al- 
lowed to play, for a small stake. If 
aman feels in honour and duty bound 
to strike for liberty, or for a change 
of masters—and we allow that a suf- 
ficiently strong motive may exist to 
justify him—he ought to be obliged 
to strike with his life in his hand, and 
be ready and willing to sacrifice his 
life and everything else if he fails. If 
his cause is good, but weak, and he 
dies, he is not disgraced by dying; 
and public opinion relieves him from 
the stigma of the assassin or the thief. 
Whether it may be expedient in all 
eases to carry out such extreme penal- 
ties, is another question; and we can- 
not but think that our own Govern- 
ment did far better in pardoning poor 
silly Smith O’Brien, than in making a 
political martyr of him, out of whose 
martyrology agitators might have 
made endless capital. But in the case 


of Nicholas, the severity that he ex- 
ercised was no doubt necessary, from 
consideration of the character of the 
people he had to govern. Some na- 
tions are adult, or fancy themselves 
so, in their development. We fancy 
that we are, for instance, and conse- 
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quently of age to govern ourselves, 
It may be true, yet even we are the 
better for a little good advice—a 
mentor at our elbows sometimes; and 
it would have been well had such a 
one looked into the details of our 


Crimean expedition. But some na- 
tions, unlike our noble selves, remain, 
nearly to a man, the most arrant 
schoolboys, even at a late stage of 
their existence. All their growth and 
all their feeling make them merely 
large boys (Bovmadés, or Ox-boys) ; 
and for want of intelligence they re- 
main, and are likely to remain, ever 
growing bigger, but never growing 
older or wiser—just as it is a fact in 
natural history, that if you shut tad- 
poles up in the dark, they never lose 
their tails and become frogs, but only 
grow into larger tadpoles. Now, the 
Russians are one of those nations who, 
like tadpoles, have retained their tails, 
or, like young schoolboys, have not 
yet taken to tails. They have never 
yet shown themselves deserving of 
wearing the “toga virilis.” Being 
schoolboys, they must consequently 
have a schoolmaster over them, or we 
shall have anarchy with a vengeance, 
Alexander was no schoolmaster ; he 
was too good-natured. Constantine 
was too ill-tempered—he was no 
schoolmaster either ; whereas the true 
schoolmaster should be rather ill- 
natured and good-tempered. If he! 
yields to kindly impulse, in many 
cases his authority is lost ; if he gives 
an inch of indulgence, an ell of liber- 
ties will be taken. Even so must he 
be of generally imperturbable temper ; 
or if out of temper, he must be terrible, 
and not ridiculous. But good-natured 
men generally, when out of temper, 
are ridiculous, and not terrible; so 
that of all characters they are the 
worst to govern boysor boy-like men. 
Nicholas was a first-rate governor of 
boy-like men, for he united nearly 
every requisite quality. We in Eng- 
land know more of those absolute 
monarchs on a small scale—school- 
masters---than we do of those school- 
masters on a large scale—absolute 
monarchs. It is well that we know 
something of what absolutism is, or 
we could not feel for the Russians. 
Now, Nicholas in a measure united 
all the characteristics which we per- 
haps have known in our boyhood to 
belong to able schoolmasters—which 
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other nations have known, or know, 
consummately able despots. He was 
a consummate governor of a people of 
overgrown children. His innate ma- 
jesty softened down the fear that his 
penetrating and all-pervading system 
of police inspired, into the awe which 
mankind might feel for a demigod; 
and latterly his people seemed to have 
regarded him, more than any of his 
predecessors, as a kind of divine per- 
sonage, whose will it would be im- 
piety to dispute. 

That this kind of homage in time 
affected his head and heart, was no 
more than what was to be expected ; 
and, accordingly, when men began to 
cry, “It is the voice of a god and not 
of a man,” the warning of the God- 
head had already begun to declare itself 
by symptoms which could not be mis- 
taken. ‘The courage of Nicholas never 
shook, and his mind was vigorous to 
the last, but his frame gave way under 
an accumulation and complication of 
responsibilities ; and the great Euro- 
pean war, the Frankenstein of his own 
creation, crushed him at last in its 
unconscious, but preternatural mus- 
cular convulsions. That he was actu- 
ated throughout the whole of his ardu- 
ous career by a strong sense of duty, 
is more than probable. He lived and 
died in harness. He sacrificed him- 
self continually to the position in 
which he thought he ought to move. 
If there was a fire in his capital, who 
was there among the first, in the 
coldest night of a Russian January, 
but the Emperor himseif? If there 
was some religious ceremony which 
required his exposure in the open air, 
bare-headed, there was the Emperor 
himself, bare-headed, through _ its, 
under the circumstances, more than 
tedious length. Never, on a single 
occasion, does he seem to have be- 
stowed a thought on his comfort as 
a man when it came in the way 
of what he considered his dignity 
as the Czar of Russia. Those who 
saw him in his rare hours of seclu- 
sion, when he laid aside the buck- 
ram of his uniform, which seemed, 
as he wore it, to somewhat con- 
strain and puff out his fine but full 
figure and face,—in those rare hours, 
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which were as sleep to other men 
—hours spent in his country palace 
with his wife and family—speak most 
highly of the amiable and easy man- 
ners of the late Czar, his affability to 
those he could trust—not many, we 
must suppose, after what Alexander 
had said of his subjects,* and after his 
own experiences—and especially of 
his good example as a husband and a 
father. In the former relationship, 
it is true, his memory has suffered 
from scandalous gossip; but when we 
know from what slight causes stories 
spring up in private life about people 
that no one would care for but those 
who make it their business to discuss 
men rather than facts and principles, 
and when we estimate how much 
mere exaggeration is at work in such 
conspicuous cases as that of an em- 
peror, all such stories must be admit- 
ted with the greatest caution as facts 
of history. He was certainly a far 
better husband than his mild brother 
Alexander—who was more like, in 
this matter, Homer’s ’Ané§avdpos 
@zoevdzs, or Alexander of god-like 
form, than Alexander the Great of 
Macedon. Nicholas seemed, if pos- 
sible, thoroughly to enjoy himself on 
such occasions of relaxation ; and we 
cannot imagine that a man who exer- 
cised at most times such stern self- 
discipline, can have much wanted 
decided dissipation. When he was 
travelling, and on visits during his 
travels, he appears to have been as 
free and easy in his manners as any 
other gentleman who does not “ wear 
his heart upon his sleeve for daws to 
peck at.” He is said to have made 
himself very much at home in Eng- 
land; and he told a gentleman, from 
whom we had it only at second-hand, 
that when he was a boy his mother 
used to take him out at St. Peters- 
burgh, and showing him the direction 
of England, tell him that there lay a 
great nation, which he must keep 
well with at all risks. We know 
that he did not follow this advice te 
the letter, but we know also that he 
broke with England unwillingly ; and 
if we had consented to go halves 
in the partition of Turkey, he would 
have been but too well pleased. That 





* “Tf they knew where to hide them, they would steal my ships of the line ; 
if they could draw my teeth without awakening me, they would extract them 


during the night.” 
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it would have been most discreditable 
to England to have made such pact, is 
generally admitted—far more to her, 
indeed, than to Nicholas for the ag- 
gressive policy southwards was the 
old tradition of his race, and he spoke 
in the name of growing and expand- 
ing Russia. But we hardly saved 
our honour in the transaction as it 
was, for the Ministry listened smil- 
ingly, and the Times wrote leading 
articles on the sickness of Turkey. 
Let this pass. We only wish to state 
that he meant no harm to us; for we 
cannot suppose that the Czar could 
have ruminated on the distant closing 
up of Russia on England, like the 
iron prison in its last fatal change on 
the victim of Italian revenge. There 
is no doubt that we have acted wisely, 
most wisely, in preferring the alliance of 
France to his, for England and France 
are doing each other good every day 
of their united lives; but still it is 
not fair that we should bear his me- 
mory any malice, for it was we and 
not he who struck the first blow. He 
has done nothing to deserve at our 
hands unseemly caricatures, or that 
his death should have been applauded 
at an English theatre. As far as 
national feeling is concerned, there is 
no reason why we should not be just 
to him. We will now come to the 
severest stain on the character of 
Nicholas. It is undoubtedly this— 
that in aggressive wars, whose fruits 
were utterly out of proportion to the 
efforts employed, he has shed human 
blood like water on the face of the 
globe; and that his system of carrying 
on war—that is, by unlimited sacri- 
fice of soldiers, who are but as fascines 
thrown into a ditch to bridge it—has 
given war under him a character pe- 
culiarly sinister and ferocious. Nich- 
olas cannot be praised as humane. 
The word, in its common acceptation, 
does not belong to his character. He 
breathed, he lived, as the incarnate will 
of his country. As some monarchs, 
.though in name absolute—as Augus- 
tus and the Antonines of old, or the 
Napoleons of to-day—have repre- 
sented and do represent, the incarna- 
tion of the public opinion of their 
respective countries, so did Nicholas 
represent the embodied will of a 
country which has a will as strong as 
a steam-engine’s, but no public opin- 
ion at all to act as a break, Power- 
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ful over all else, he was powerless 
against this will. He could not check 
it—he could only direct its course. 
He may have curbed it for a time— 
we think he did, in wisdom; but, like a 
hard-mouthed horse, it tired his arm 
at last, and it ran away with him. 
No wonder that there was a collapse 
and a crash at the -first barrier. 
Russia rose up and went on, goes on 
now, but the crash cost Nicholas his 
life. If he had been in a greater 
hurry to consummate the destiay of 
Russia, we might have ¢éonsidered 
him as being selfishly ambitious— 
as clearly so as Napoleon I. was 
after his assuming the purple; as it 
is, we cannot think him so. One cause 
with another—his sense of his respon- 
sibilities as ruler of Russia, and hold- 
ing the helm of her destinies, the reli- 
gious homage paid to himself, the 
belief in the future world, which 
increases in most men with increasing 
years, the notion of a mission to be 
fulfilled and a work to be done— 
seem to have conspired to force him 
into the career in which his life termi- 
nated. That career, we may be quite 
sure, was no bed of roses for him; 
and as a man he would probably 
have preferred ending his declining 
days in peace. The blood that he 
shed in his career, was shed not so 
much by his own hand or commands, 
as by him as the sole legatee of the 
will of his forefathers, and the des- 
tiny of the state he governed. We 
must remember that we are not to 
judge him as a man, nor even as a 
king, but as a despotic sovereign—a 
position which, in some countries, 
some man or other must be called 
upon to fill, and where hardness 
and severity are forced by necessity 
even upon the kind and humane, if 
they would do their work well. In- 
dulgence is demanded by historians 
for the memory of Elizabeth, and we 
are told to think of her, not as a 
woman, but as a responsible sove- 
reign—responsible both to God and 
man. We must extend even a greater 
degree of charity to the memory of 
our fallen foe, and judge of him as a 
sovereign, responsible indeed to God, 
but irresponsible to man, and acting 
in that most difficult of all positions 
according to the clearness of the light 
that was in him. The motives of his 
actions, stupendous in themselves 
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and consequences, are laid bare else- 
where; but the veil has not been 
raised to us, nor should we wish it 
raised. Under strong restrictive cir- 
cumstances, Nicholas of Russia lived 
the life of an antique hero, and, 
we think we may say, at last died 
the death of a Christian. At least, 
if any evidence is to be gotten from 
deathbeds, the evidence of his death- 
bed all tended that way. And after 
death, we are told, “at first the face 
of the corpse was very much sunk 
and fallen in; but in the evening 
the fine features had become more 
imposing than ever, from their repose 
and regularity.” 

It is well that he died, like Cesar, 
with his dignity wrapt about him. 
We should not have wished him to 
die otherwise. His faults, like his 
virtues, were those of a king, and it 
would have been a shock to the 
feelings of the world, if, like Napo- 
leon I., in his last days he had under- 
gone unkingly degradations. As to 
the probable influence of his death on 
the destinies of Europe, on the con- 
duct of the war, on the fate of the 
world, it is hardly yet possible to 
form any well-grounded conjecture. 
The effects of the passing away of a 
great man are not immediate. We 
recollect that this was remarked at 
the time of the death of the Great 
Duke. Until the Russian war broke 
oat, he was not really missed. Would 
he have dissuaded from the Crimean 
expedition? We cannot tell. Would 
Russia have gone to war with us at 
all during his lifetime? We cannot 
tell; probably not. But certain it 
is that in the recriminations conse- 
quent on the disasters of this war, 
his counsels have been painfully 
missed, and one or two words of his 
would have been paid for by untold 
treasure. Nor can we yet tell what 
effect the death of Nicholas will have 
on the future of Europe. Though 
Nicholas is dead, his death has scareely 
yet been realised by the world. It is 
natural that Alexander II. should 
profess his intention to continue his 
father’s policy; but the question is, Has 
the mantle of Nicholas fallen on his 
shoulders? There are ten chances to 
one against it. The military power 
of Russia is where it was at the death 
of Nicholas. But Nicholas was not 


consummate general, though he 
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knew how to choose generals, and 
was a brave and good soldier himself. 
What will be missed first by Russia 
is that name which overawed half 
Europe, and seemed to realise in a 
distant capital, through ambassadors 
and agents, the magnificent presence 
of the man. 

To Germany—even to the courts 
connected by family alliance with 
him—the removal of the late Czar 
must be like the removal of a night- 
mare. It cannot be agreeable to any 
prince to be on bad terms with his 
subjects, least so to a prince whose 
dominions are not larger than the 
county of Rutland, for then the differ- 
ence assumes the complexion of a 
quarrel in the same household. Yet 
many of the petty German princes 
have notoriously been on bad terms 
with their subjects, in consequence ef 
promising constitutions and other 
privileges, and not performing these 
promises. To what are we to attri- 
bute their reluctance to gain popular- 
ity at an easy rate, except to their dread 
of the Russian incubus, which, when- 
ever their hearts warmed towards 
their people, and they felt inclined to 
fraternise with them, and play king, 
lords, and commons in miniature, 
rose up like an embodied Remorse, 
and warned them back to the gloom 
and isolation of despotism, which, 
whatever it may be for the ruled, 
must be in all cases a most ungenial 
position for the ruler? The French 
proverb, 

“Pour étre heureux 
Tl faut étre deux,” 
holds good in this case as in all others. 
Friendship is impossible when one 
man knows that he is entirely in the 
power of another. Marriage, in its 
true and loyal sense, is nearly im- 
possible also; hence the Sultana of 
Turkey is not considered a wife, and 
is consistently not considered so. 
Thus a despot on a small scale for- 
feits happiness for no adequate remu- 
neration; and what is the sublime in 
the case of the Czar, becomes the ridi- 
culous in the case of the Gross-herzog 
or the Elector. No doubt, many of 
them will be glad to escape from & 
false position, and the death of the 
Czar will be a positive relief to them. 
As for the King of Prussia, with his 
great resources and enormous stand- 
ing army, his position is and has been 
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most degrading. Should his policy 
change from this time, he will get no 
credit for it, as it will be at once said 
that he changed because the fear of 
the Czar was taken away from him. 
The plea of family affection,—a selfish 
plea in the mouth of a responsible 
being—will avail him not, for the wishes 
of the deceased are as sacred to family 
affection as the wishes of the living. 
The most plausible motive for his va- 
cillation and double-dealing will still 
remain, and it is to be feared that his 
wish to assume it will still prevent 
his joining the Western Powers, we 
mean, a fear of French aggrandise- 
ment. Not that Europe will ever be 
brought to believe in the prominence 
of this motive in the mind of Frederick, 
for unless the neutrality can be pre- 
served throughout, the future and con- 
tingent danger will be realised imme- 
diately, and the first effect of Prussia 
turning her back on civilisation will 
be the testing of the strength of Ehren- 
breitstein, and a French army under 
the walls of Mayence, not for the first 
time in history. We fear that, under 
present circumstances, the difficulty of 
Prussia joining the Western Powers, 
unless her people take courage and 
force her king, is increased rather than 
diminished. Her court will cling to 
the neutrality like a limpet to the rock. 
On the other hand, the lesser Ger- 
man princes will not be ashamed to 
own that they were afraid of the Czar— 
rather, we suppose, of what he would 
say than of what he could do—and 
they will throw their small dress- 
swords into the same scale with the 
heavy sabre of Austria. Germany 
will at last feel her danger, and rise 
to fight for her own rights ; and at the 
very last, Prussia, partly from shame 
to draw her sword against the Father- 
land, partly from fear of being left be- 
hind, may consent to follow in the 
wake of Austria, with a hope of over- 
taking and finally heading her, which 
will probably not be realised. We 
can we the ineffable disgust with 
which all patriotic Prussians must 
d the conduct of their king. 

e believe that Austria has been 
kept back from a hearty adherence 
to the Western policy, more by 
her own internal difficulties, than 
by any personal liking for or per- 
sonal dread of the late Ozar. ith 
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a disaffected Hungary, a disaffected 
Italy, a disaffected Bohemia, and Ger- 
many disunited and cowed by Russia, 
no wonder that she stood aloof. If 
she moves now in the right direction, 
she has a fairer opportunity than ever 
of taking the lead of Germany; and 
the house of Hapsburgh may be itself 
restored, even in these latter days, to 
@ position which may remind the world 
of ancient glories. Certainly, she will 
be guilty of a piece of “ magnificent 
ingratitude” towards Russia ; but the 
gratitude due to the preserver is surely 
cancelled when the preserver becomes 
the invader. And Austria has been 
invaded by the mouths of the Danube. 
If Germany joins against Russia, as 
we hope and eventually believe she 
will, Poland will be restored to some 
kind of nationality—as far, no doubt, 
as is really practicable. Hungary will 
also be restored, and more wali for 
the young Emperor of Austria, who 
has not personally offended the Hun- 
garians, has nothing to do but to 
restore to them their ancient rights, 
and become King of Hungary to them 
instead of Emperor of Austria, to 
secure their affections, and give its 
pristine strength to that right arm 
which, as against Russia, is now 
paralysed. Hungary and Poland are 
the two great outworks, the detached 
forts, which ought to protect the en- 
ciente continuée of Germany from the 
approaches of Russia. It is most 
pitiable that Russia has already got 
such hold upon them that she will be 
hard to drive out. We wonder if 
the Germans ever study the map of 
Europe. Probably they have never 
seen the map in Mr. Urquhart’s book. 
A glance at that map would alarm 
them. Russia has not penetrated 
into Germany only, or penetrated 
only into Turkey, but her frontier has 
been advanced all round pretty regu- 
larly, as with the wash of a mighty 
spring-tide. The most alarming part 
of the business is, that, should the tide 
rise higher, there are no natural bar- 
riers to stop it. -All is plain and level 
before it; it has only to sweep on and 
on. There is no Switzerland, no 
Seon or Grampians in the way. 
There is the Hartz, and there are t. 

Carpathians, but these mountains 
will be but as reefs to be last covered : 
they will not present a solid wall to 
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the advancing tide. There is no hope 
but in the manhood of Western 
Europe, and the united and deter- 
mined resistance of the German and 
Scandinavian races, joined, perhaps, 
with the Magyar, to their ponderous 
enemy, the Sclavonic race. It is as 
with the Dutch and their daily. posi- 
tion, a life-and-death struggle, national 
and individual existence depending 
on damming out the sea, and keeping 
the dykes sound. One weak place 
will do as well as another: the rush- 
ing tide will soon make for itself a 
thoroughfare in that weak place, 
through which the sea of barbaric 
horse, foot, and artillery, will sweep, 
destroying and to destroy. Manya 
time before has this tide risen, and 
many a time has it ebbed. Once it 
washed as far as Paris; again it was 
arrested when Diebitch was stopt at 
Adrianople, and it rose higher then 
than ever before. Its ebbings, which 
were probably only in the course of 
nature, were attributed to the modera- 
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tion of Nicholas, who, like the fabled 
Poseidon, might well have been called 
the “ Earth-shaker ;” and he seemed 
to have the power of storm and calm 
in his hands over this mighty sea. 
His removal from the scene will soon 
show the extent of his personal in- 
fluence. It is quite certain that 
Europe now lies open, to a great ex- 
tent, to this Sclavonian inundation ; 
we may hope that the death of 
Nicholas will prove that change of 
the moon which produces the turning 
of the tide, and that, before it has time 
to rise again for the last, the fatal 
flow, Europe will look to her de- 
fences, and ‘not forget, while she makes 
all firm and sound around her, that 
her best defence is trust in the greater 
than all czars or emperors, whom 
even the winds and the waves obey, 
and who can produce at His bidding, 
and in a moment, from the tumult of 
the waves a great calm, from the con- 
fasion of warring nations a great and 
a blessed peace. 





THE STORY OF THE CAMPAIGN.—PART V. 


CHAP. XVII.—EXCULPATORY. 


In the earlier chapters I have 
rather avoided comment, confining 
myself to a plain narrative of the 
course of events as they flowed 
one into another. The public had 
been more than content with the 
campaign, and demanded only an in- 
telligible ‘and detailed account of the 
occurrences which had led to such 
pleasing results. But opinion had 
begun to exercise so large an influ- 
ence on the war, that a record of its 

would be defective in which 
this new element should be left unre- 


cognised. 

The dull expanse of the siege, un- 
relieved, after Inkermann, by any 
bright red spots of victory in the 
foreground, was kept incessantly 
before the eyes of the public in its 
most dismal and lurid colours. In- 
flamed by the letters from the camp, 
and leading articles, with which 
every newspaper teemed, descriptive 
of the sufferings and losses of the 
army, and charging the ‘authorities, 
military ‘and ministerial, as the chief 
sourees of disaster, the nation join- 
ed in one indignant outcry against 





the Government and the General- 
The plaudits of anticipated victory 
were changed to threats, forebodings, 
and a Where a s 
triumph had been expected, there had 
been comparative failure—where na- 
tional glory was to have been cheap- 
ly obtained, there had been losses and 
misery amounting to national dis- 
aster : therefore there must be blame. 
Such was the process of reasoning 
conducting to a conclusion almost 
unanimously assented to; the cla- 
mour swelled daily ;—Mr. Roebuck 
gave notice of his motion of inquiry 
into the conduct of the war ;—Lord 
John Russell suddenly quitted the 
Government; and the Ministry, de- 
feated on Roebuck’s motion by a ma- 
jority of two to one, went out amidst 
such a clamour as greets the last 
moments of a criminal on the scaffold. 
Amid the din of invective, those 
who read the parliamentary debates 
and leading articles of the time, will 
be puzzled to detect the true ground 
of censure. They will see that the 
nation was dissatisfied, and with 
whom, but will have some difficulty 
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in knowing why. Everybody has 
been ready to~ indicate the culprits, 
but none to specify the crime, except 
in the general terms of neglect, igno- 
rance, and apathy. But though the 
aeeusers were confessedly in want of 
specific charges, yet the causes of our 
failure, in those points where we had 
failed, having been divined, or ima- 
gined to be divined, it was easy to ask 
why those causes had been allowed to 
exist. 

For instance, it was known that 
the severest hardships of the army 
had arisen from the want of a com- 
munication between Balaklava and 
the camp; and it was asked why a 
road had not been made? It should 
have been made, it was urged, at the 
commencement of the siege,- and 
should have been the first thing 
thought of. 

Now, at the commencement ef the 
siege, and for six weeks afterwards, 
the roads were hard and good. Before 
us was a place which we hoped to take 
after a short cannonade, and, notwith- 
standing that all the men available 
were employed in the trenches and 
batteries, and transporting armament 
and material for the works, the delay 
still seemed very tedious to the impa- 
tient troops. The trenches, once con- 
structed, must be manned; and, thin- 
ned as the army was by sickness, to 
do this adequately absorbed all our 
available men. To make a road seven 
miles long was no light task, even if 
men and time could have been spared 
for it. 

After a time, it began to be seen 
and admitted by the press, that the 
army once landed in the Crimea, the 
events, up to the end of October, fol- 
lowed in a sequence easily accounted 
for, without fixing culpability on the 
chief actors. It was seen that to have 
occupied the first period of the invest- 
ment in making a road, would have 
called forth deservedly a charge of 
deferring the completion of the enter- 
prise, in order to carry on an exten- 
sive work which might never be want- 
ed. .As the season wore on, the days 
between us and winter, like the Sibyl- 
line books, grew in value with each 
diminution of their number, and not 
one could be spared from the business 
of the siege. The enemy were seen 

owing up their defensive works, 
and unless we kept pace with them, 
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we must expect to break ground under 
an overwhelming fire. On the other 
hand, to have pushed the enterprise to 
a rash termination, by assaulting the 
town without waiting for the batter- 
ing-train to do its work, would have 
entailed, even with success, the yet 
more serious charge of incurring an 
unnecessary waste of life, when a little 
patience and trouble spent in availing 
ourselves of the means we d sages 
might secure a comparatively blood- 
less victory—-a charge which all but 
men of surpassing self-reliance would 
shrink from the risk of. Viewed in 
retrospect, it is easy to detect our 
errors, and to point to a better course 
of action ; and the least sagacious and 
resolute general of the allied army 
would, if the problem were again set 
before him, apply the lesson, of expe- 
rience in the alternative of a speedy 
assault or deliberate provision for win- 
tering on the heights. It is a cheap 
sagacity, and pleasant to exercise, 
which points out the faults of the past. 
In fighting our battles o’er again, 
mediocrity becomes infallible, and 
doubt and difficulty are no longer ele- 
ments of warfare. 

If, then, it is granted that, up to 
the end of October, things had gone 
as well with us as could fairly be ex- 
pected, let us take that as the start- 
ing-point of imputed error. It is said 
that, it being then clear that no pro- 
spect remained of a speedy capture of 
the place, measures should at once 
have been taken to provide against 
winter. A road should have been 
made, provisions stored, and huts and 
stables constructed—all very desirable 
measures, but unfortunately not prac- 
ticable. As already mentioned, the 
duty of the trenches exceeded our 
means, when guards, pickets, and the 
covering force were provided for, and 
our men were already dying of fatigue. 
Therefore, in order to begin other 
works, men must be taken from the 
trenches. But to guard the trenches 
insufficiently would be worse than not 
to guard them at all: it would be 
adding the slaughter of men to the 
loss of guns, therefore they must be 
abandoned ; and to withdraw the guns 
and ammunition, and dismantle the 
batteries, would have been of itself a 
considerable labour. But our lines 
once abandoned, the French could no 
longer hold theirs, as they would have 
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been liable at any time to be taken in 
reverse; therefore the whole siege- 
works must have been given up, to be 
reconstructed at a more convenient 
season, while the Russians augmented 
their defences without interruption. 
Would this have suited either army 
or either nation? Or would it have 
been considered preferable to the se- 
vere losses we have suffered? Besides, 
our attention was no longer confined 
to the siege. The army in the field 
against us was daily increasing, and 
had already attacked our position 
twice. Such were the circumstances 
under which it is said roads ought to 
have been made, provisions stored, 
and the troops sheltered. 

The asserted superiority m the con- 
dition of the French army was cited 
as proof that we were in much worse 
state than we need be. It is by no 
means certain that our allies were 
much better provided than ourselves ; 
at the same time, it is difficult to com- 
pare with accuracy the condition of 
the two armies, because the French 
systematically represent their own 
affairs in the most favourable light. 
And without presuming to doubt the 
advantages of a free discussion by the 
public press of our military system 
and operations, yet we must admit it 
to be, if a weakness,’ yet a natural 
one, on the part of our allies, to veil 
their own proceedings as much as 
possible from an equally severe scru- 
tiny. Assuming, therefore, that in- 
quiries made from the French as to the 
progress, reinforcements, and general 
state of their army, did not always 
elicit unadulterated facts, we may still 
find indulgence for the motives which 
tinged those facts with a roseate hue. 
To hear that its army was disorgan- 
ised, famished, and dying of disease, 
and to be held up to the world as an 
example of disastrous military policy, 
might, however interesting to the pub- 
lic, be somewhat obnoxious to the 
vanity of a warlike nation, proud of 
its achievements, and fond to excess 


of glory. 

here is no doubt that, during the 
early part of the campaign, the French 
suffered more from disease than we 
did. If, during the winter, the case 
was reversed, the change is easily ac- 
counted for. Large and constant re- 
inforcements from France lightened 
the labours of the siege, and left plenty 
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of men for the construction of the road 
from Kamiesch to their camp. While 
our men, from the fewness of their 
numbers, were often two, even three, 
nights in succession in the trenches, 
the French spent four nights out» of 
five in their tents. Six days enabled 
them to communicate with Marseilles, 
and six or eight more to procure from 
thence any supplies which might be 
suddenly found needful. 

It was said we ought to have insist- 
ed on the labours of the siege being 
proportioned to the strength of the 
two armies respectively. But, at the 
commencement of the siege we rather 
outnumbered the French, who offered 
us our choice of the right of the attack ; 
with Balaklava as a port, or the left, 
with Kamiesch. We chose the right, 
principally for the sake of holding 
Balaklava, which was altogether in 
our hands, and its harbour filled with 
our vessels. When reinforcements 
arrived to the French, they had a 


greater extent of trenches to occupy. 


than we, owing to the nature of the 
ground in their front permitting a 
nearer approach to the place. The 
whole of the French troops, with the 
exception of Bosquet’s division, which 
was posted near the Woronzoff road, 
encamped in rear of their own lines, 
where, however convenient for the 
relief of their trenches, and for sup- 
plies from Kamiesch, they were at a 
great distance from any point of the 
position liable to be attacked. It 
would certainly appear to have been 
more desirable that they should have 
contributed a larger proportion to the 
covering force; and, after the battle 
of Inkermann, they sent troops of all 
arms to reinforce our first and second 
divisions, and placed a brigade of 
infantry in the lines of Balaklava. 
At the beginning of February, the 
French, numbering more than seven- 
ty thousand, which was five times 
our effective force, took the whole 
of the lines. and field-works on the 
hills around Inkermann, while we 
armed the batteries with guns, and 
furnished artillery-men to work them. 
Had the army been all French or 
all English, of course every rein- 
forcement would have lightened the 
burdens of the whole; but, in the 
absence of any express stipulation 
for such a contingency, it was natural 
that the French should avail them- 
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selves of their superior numbers to 
relieve our men and forward our works 
only so far as was feasible without 
detriment to their own. 

The commissariat of our army has 
received a good deal of censure. The 
only school in which its officers can 
learn any part of their duties is in our 
foreign garrisons and colonies, where 
their business is to issue pay to the 
troops, to make contracts for provi- 
sions, and to see that these are of 
good quality. This is obviously a 
somewhat slender preparation for the 
duty of supplying an army in the 
field—and many among the juniors 
had not even this advantage. Those 
members of the service with whom I 
am personally acquainted, certainly 
cannot be charged either with indo- 
lence or incapacity. 

In offering the foregoing remarks, 
I by no means intend to say that 
every possible measure was taken to 
alleviate the distresses of our troops. 
Better order might probably have 
been established, and the insufficient 
means at. their disposal turned to 
better account. But Ido intend to 
say, that, in the absence of large re- 
serves of good troops, and an efficient 
transport corps, no sagacity or fore- 
sight could have obviated, to any ex- 
tent, the evils which have befallen 
us. The Government may, or may 
not, have exerted itself to the utmost 
in carrying on the war : if it possessed: 
the means of remedying the deficien- 
cies I speak of, it ought to have been 
called to account long ago for neglect- 
ing todo so. But let the condemna- 
tion be on just grounds:—the pro- 
traction of the siege amid suffering 
and loss is, in itself, no fair proof of 
incompetence. The British people, 
hardest of taskmasters, demanding 
bricks where they have denied straw, 
look only to results; and the minis- 
try and the general who commence 
a war must always, unless aided by 
fortune to an extraordinary extent, 
incur the national displeasure at the 
first arduous undertaking of the cam- 
paign; and it will be well for the 
country if it pone men capable of 
efficiently replacing them. Such has 
been the fortune of the first actors on 
the present stage: censure has been 
loud and general, and the difficulties 
encountered never fairly taken into 
account. In front, a city of great 
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and daily-increasing strength, with a 
numerous garrison, and offering un- 
usual natural obstacles to a regular 
attack—an army in the field threaten- 
ing us—our forces thinned by sick- 
ness, and clad in worn-out summer 
uniforms, while winter was pressing 
so close that we felt his breath on our 
cheeks—supplies daily less attainable, 
men and horses daily dying—and no 
retreat. What a problem to set be- 
fore a General, an army, and a Goy- 
ernment, traiped amid the experiences 
of a forty years’ peace! The genius 
of Napoleon, combined with that of 
Chatham, might have gained lustre 
by a triumphant solution. It will be 
said that the conditions enumerated 
ought never to have been allowed to 
exist ; but I have in some measure an- 
ticipated the objection in a former 
chapter (XV.) 

It is very natural that those who 
saw our gallant army quit England, 
splendidly equipped, elate, and eager 
for battle, should fec! sorrow and in- 
dignation at the miserable end which 
so many of these noble troops have met. 
It is natural that when men of talent 
have exerted all their descriptive 
power to set the sufferings of the 
army in the strongest possible light, 
their readers should be excited to a 
pitch of sympathy even beyond that 
which an actual sight of the horrors 
so vividly depicted would produce. 
With advancing civilisation, human 
life has risen in value and considera- 
tion to an unprecedented extent—our 
soldiers, no longer accounted as food 
for powder, are thought of as equal in 
all respects, superior in some, to those 
citizens of ancient states who have 
made famous the names of Thermo- 
pyle, Platea, and Marathon; and 
those who would scruple to deprive 
the worst criminal of existence, can 
not hear of so many brave men perish 
ing without horror. The expression 
of these feelings, under the circum- 
stances, is natural and inevitable. 
Not so the contrast so frequently 
drawn and so strongly dwelt on, be- 
tween our army and that of the 
French, and which, coming from our- 
selves, cannot have failed to efface 
some of the respect which the sight of 
the battery at the Alma, where three 
Russians lay dead for every English- 
man—of the charge at Balaklava,where 
our heayy brigade of cavalry met and 
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put to flight three times their number 
of horsemen—and of the bloody resis- 
tance at Inkermann, so signally pro- 
duced. Is it politic to insist so 
strongly on our inferiority ?—or, if 
politic, is it just? I have heard of 
letters from Paris alluding to others 
received from the French camp, in 
which the French army is described 
as been entirely occupied with taking 
care of the English. The Continental 
states, taking us at our word, begin to 
affect compassion for the military 
system of the nation which is stronger 
in resources now than when it saved 
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Kurope. Cannot necessary reforms be 
effected without such depreciatory out- 
ery? Might not the comparisons I speak 
of be drawn with greater fairness? 
Legions of fresh troops were always 
ready to cover, and more than cover, 
the losses of the French. England 
and France are friends —long may 
they continue so—nor skould any 
subject be hinted at which is likely to 
excite jealousy between them — but 
let us be just to ourselves. Nothing 
has yet occurred to prove that our 
ancient reputation in arms is endan- 
gered. 


CHAP. XVIII.—PROGRESS OF THE SIEGE. 


Before leaving Constantinople, 
when the object of my mission was 
accomplished, I visited again the 
hospitals at Scutari, and noticed a 
remarkable improvement in the ap- 
pearance of the patients. Formerly 
a large proportion were evident 
past recovery; but now,  ' 


the hospital was fuller than ever, the 
facies j 52 laa lent its ghastliness 


to a far less number of pillows. The 
most appalling cases were those of 
frostbite, and I saw one dreadful in- 
stance where the bones of the toes 
stuck out white and naked from the 
black and swollen feet. 

On the 17th of February I sailed 
for the Crimea, and thus terminated 
the cheerful glimpse of civilised life 
which I had enjoyed doubly from 
contrast with the stern scenes which 
bordered it. From a smoky hut ina 
quagmire, to a pleasant room looking 
on the Bosphorus—from the Barber 
of Seville at the opera of Pera, to the 
grim drama of the siege with the 
snowy waste for a drop-scene — the 
change was indeed “from grave to 
gay, from lively to severe.” The 
ship had been ordered to start a day 
before her time, and I had hurried 
down to the Golden Horn, followed by 
a porter bearing a huge pie, made un- 
der the special directions of my hostess, 
and so stuffed with every aie bird 
of the air as to be a sort of aviary in 
paste. Woodcock, red-leg, pheasant, 
and the domestic fowl, nestled in har- 
monious and sweet companionship on 
layers of veal and ham, their union 
being cemented by truffles. It was 
smoking hot, being drawn from the 
oven barely in time for my departure. 


Placing it carefully in a caique, I 
seated myself therein, and directed 
the boatman to row to the vessel, 
which was hissing with steam as if 
about to start. On reaching the ac- 
commodation-ladder my first care was 
for the pie, which I well knew would 
be warmly welcomed “ before Sebasto- 
pol ;” and, lifting it from the caique, 
I placed it on the step of the ladder, 
and was about to follow when the 
boatman let the caique fall off from 
the ship’s side, and I was obli to 
quit my hold of the ladder. The pie, 
left unshpported, was too broad for 
the step, and toppled over. For one 
agonising moment it seemed about to 
fall into the water; it remained rest- 
ing on its side, and forth gushed a 
flood of gravy, filling the air with 
such odours as saluted the nose of 
Sancho when he lifted the lids of the 
fleshpots in Camacho’s kitchen; or 
Mr. Codlin’s, when the host of the 
Jolly Sandboys took the cover off the 
stew. Attracted by the steam of rich 
distilled perfumes which rose upward, 
about four hundred Croats, who were 
shipped on board for the Crimea for 
the purpose of making roads, flocked 
to the side of the vessel, and the pie 
was conveyed across the deck through 
a crowd of picturesque savages, who 
hovered fondly around it, snuffing up 
the fragrance, and. who could with 
difficulty prevail on themselves to 
quit its neighbourhood. However, it 
turned out eventually but little the 
worse, and had, moreover, the advan- 
tage of being discussed in a most un- 
critical spirit. 

The harbour of Balaklava was 80 
thronged that the steamer coald not 
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enter, and I went in a boat. The 
place was greatly improved since 
I had last seen it. The streets 
were cleaner, the frost had dried 
the roads, and there were more con- 
veniences for landing. The rail- 
way ran from the heart of the town, 
through the meadows which last au- 
tumn teemed with vegetables, fruit, 
and vines, to the side of the hill be- 
yond Kadukoi at the head of the 
valley; and huge fat dray - horses, 
suggestive of ale and stout, stalk- 
ed ponderously by. Ascending the 
heights to the plateau, too, circum- 
stances were changed Greaty for the 
better. Many huts had been brought 
up, forming in some spots small vil- 
lages. The dead horses had_ been 
buried, and the live ones sheltered, 
either in stables of plank, or- in 
trenches covered in with boards or 
tarpaulin ; while the troops had been 
for some weeks enjoying the comfort 
of plenty of warm clothing, and wore 
the appearance of health. 

So many stories of desperate 
sorties, threatened attacks by the 
Russians on Balaklava, and combats 
more or less disastrous to the Allies, 
were always floating about the table 
@héote at Pera, generally supported 
by plausible authority, that I hast- 
ened to inquire into the truth of 
some which had appeared better 
authenticated than the rest. With 
the exception of one or two sorties, 
however, nothing had occurred to 
break the monotony of the siege. 
But the sight of the 19th February 
(the day I landed) had been fixed on 
for an expedition into the valley of 
the Tchernaya, to surprise the Russian 
force there, and to effect a reconnois- 
sance of the surrounding country. 
General Bosquet was to command a 
considerable ‘French force; and the 
Highland brigade, with two batteries 
of artillery, and about three hundred 
cavalry, was to co-operate with him. 

Though the day had been fine, a 
bitter north wind, with snow, blew 
all night, and the cold was so intense 
that the order for Bosquet’s division 
to march was countermanded. The 
staff-officer, who was sent to apprise 
Sir C. Campbell of the postponement 
of the enterprise, lost his way in the 
Snow-storm, and at two in the morn- 
ing the English force marched out of 
Kadukoi, proceeding across the plain 
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towards Tchergoum, where, according 
to the original sagas they were to 
have engaged the attention of the 
Russian force, while the French, 
crossing the bridge, turned their 
flank. There seems good reason to 
believe that, had the design been 
carried out, it would have been at- 
tended with success; the Russians 
had neglected their outposts, and no- 
thing occurred to interrupt the march. 
Daylight showed the Russian force 
across the Tchernaya, two miles off, 
ill prepared for an attack, and it was 
nearly half an hour before they. got 
under arms. When it was seen from 
the plateau that the English had ad- 
vanced, a body of French was de- 
spatched to support them—and nearly 
at the same time came the order 
countermanding the enterprise. In 
marching back, the ammunition-mules 
were separated from the troops, and, 
a body of Cossacks appearing behind 
a neighbouring hill, two of them, 
with levelled lances, galloped down 
to intercept the rearmost animal ; 
but a sergeant and private of the 
infantry escort, running out, fired at 
them, and they turned and retreated, 
while a detachment of our cavalry 
came back to protect the ammunition. 
Some of our men were frostbitten— 
and another misfortune arising from 
the abortive attempt was, that the 
enemy were thus placed on their 
guard against a repetition of the en- 
terprise. 

efore this, intelligence had arrived 
of an attack made on Eupatoria by 
the Russians, who had been observed 
on the 15th to receive large convoys 
and reinforcements from the east- 
ward. 

At daylight on the 17th they came 
on in numbers estimated at 40,000 
of all arms, with from sixty to one 
hundred guns, and opened with their 
artillery on the intrenchments sur- 
rounding the town. Skirmishers co- 
vered the guns, the battalions were 
in rear, and the cavalry on the flanks ; 
subsequently the guns advanced, and 
under cover of their fire the infantry, 
forming behind a wall six hundred 
yards distant from the right of the 
town, made their attack, and were 
repulsed—at other points also they 
were driven back—and at ten in the 
morning they retired, covered by the 
artillery and cavalry. Liprandi’s 
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division (the 12th), formerly posted 
in front of Balaklava, was present in 
this action. 

A battery of Turkish artillery was 
disabled in the attack, every gun 
being struck, and a third of the horses 
killed, with nineteen gunners. There 
were ninety-seven Turks killed, and 
277 wounded in all; a French de- 
tachment acting with them lost four 
killed and nine wounded ; and of the 
Tartar population thirteen were killed 
and gleven wounded. Selim Pasha, 
an Egyptian, commanding a brigade, 
was among the slain. The Russians 
left 460 dead—and, if the snow- 
storm on the night of the 19th found 
them on the march, or unsheltered, 
they must have suffered severe. loss. 

For some time a cordon of Russian 
cavalry had surrounded Eupatoria. 
A depot of provisions and military 
stores had been collected there, and a 
garrison from the Turkish army on 
the Danube under Omer Pasha ; but 
their great deficiency was in ane. 
the scanty number of which barely 
enabled them to furnish the necessary 
videttes. While in Constantinople, 
I was glad to hear that 4000 cavalry 
were soon to be despatched to Eupa- 
toria ; in an action taking place on 
the plains between that town and Se- 
bastopol, victory would almost cer- 
tainly remain with the side which was 
strongest in that arm. 

During the early part of the siege the 
garrison of a _ newer dis- 

layed an t degree of enterprise, 
ongh tey had stood well to their 
guns, and worked diligently at their 
defences. But on the night of the 
22d of February they seized on a hill 
about four hundred yards from the 
advanced trench held by the French 


in front of Inkermann, and began to- 


construct a battery there. All the 
redoubts now erected on the battle- 
field of the 5th of November were 
garrisoned by the French, who had 
also constructed some very well-fin- 
ished lines extending from the bat- 
teries opposite the Inkermann Lights, 
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around the face of the slopes looking 
towards the Round Tower, in which 
direction approaches had been pushed 
to the advanced trench in question, 
which was at a considerable distance 
from the redoubts. 

Being in the trenches of our right 
attack on the 23d, I had a good view 
of this new Russian work. A row of 
gabions had been filled, and a second 
placed on the top of a small hill be- 
tween the Round Tower and the 
French trenches before Inkermann; 
and a few men were employed in work- 
ing behind the hill, which hid them 
from the French. It was evident 
that the latter could not permit the 
work to proceed unmolested, and an 
attack was ordered for the same 
night. 

At an hour after midnight, 2500 
French infantry, consisting of a bat- 
talion of Zouaves, and one each of the 
line and of marines, sallied from the 
trenches ; and the two latter remainin 
in support, the Zouaves stenesd 
without firing, to the foot of the emi- 
nence on which the battery was posted. 
The Russians were prepared, and re- 
ceived them with a volley from the 
work in front, and from a line of in- 
fantry extended on each side to flank 
the approach. The Zouaves returned 
the fire, and pressed on, and a combat 
of musketry and bayonets ensued, 
which lasted for an hour. During this 
time the Russian batteries opened 
against the hill, firing shot, shell, and 
rockets, without intermission. The 
French succeeded at one time in en- 
tering the work, and driving out its 
defenders, but were checked by the 
Russian supports, which were posted 
behind the hill in great cat, evi- 
dently in expectation of an attack ; 
and the Zouaves, after suffering se- 
verely, retreated, bringing with them 
General Monet desperately wounded. 
They had fifteen officers killed and 
wounded, out of the nineteen lost in 
all by the French, whose loss in men 
was variously stated at from three to 
five hundred. 











